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THERESE DESQUEYROUX 




FOREWORD 


Seigneur, ayez piti6, ayez pitie des fous et dcs folles’ 

O Createur* peut-il exister des monstres aux yeux de celm- 
ia seul qui salt pourquoi ils existent, comment tls sont faits, 
et comment ds auraient pu ne pas se faire 

Charles Baudelaire 

ANY y Therhe, will say that you do not exist But I who for 
so many years have watched you closely ^ have sometimes 
stopped you in your walks, and now lay bare your secret, I 
know chat you do 

I remember, as a young man, seeing you in a stuffy Court’-room, at 
the mercy of lawyers whose hearts were less hard than those of the over-- 
dressed women on the public benches Your small face tvas white, your 
lips scarcely visible 

Later still, I came on you again in a country drawing-room, a young 
and ravaged woman plagued by the attentive care oj aged relatives and a 
foolish husband, ‘‘What's wrong with her^" they said, “haven't we 
given her all that a girl could want 

Often, since then, seeing that rather too large hand raised to your 
high and lovely brow, I have been filled with wonder ojten have 
watched you prisoned behind that family barrier, protvling like a she- 
wolf, and caught your sad, malevolent eye fixed full upon me 
Many will feel surprise that I should give imagined life to a creature 
more odious than any character in my other hooks. Why, they will ask, 
have I never anything to say oj those who ooze with virtue and wear 
their hearts upon their sleeves''^ People who *‘wear their hearts upon 
their sleeves" have no story for me to tell, but I know the secrets of the 
hearts that are deep buried in, and mmgled^with, the filth of flesh 
I could have wished, Therese, that sorrow might have turned your 
heart to God, and have long desired to see you worthy of the name of 

3 
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They crossed the Square. Plaae leaves were sticking to tht 
damp benches. Fortunately, at tins time of the year, the da'ys were 
short, and their walk to the Budos road led them through some 
of die least frequented streets to be found diereabouts Therese 
was between die two men She was a head taller than eidicr They 
continued to discuss the case as though she had not been there 
But her physical presence incommoded them, and they josded 
her continually She dropped back a few paces She took off her 
left-hand glove and began pickmg at the moss which grew be- 
tween the old stones of the walls diey passed Now and then a 
workman came by on a bicycle or a waggon She had to flatten 
herself against die wall so as not to be spattered with mud In the 
dim light nobody recogmzed her The smell of fog and of baking 
bread was not merely die ordmary evemng smell of an insignifi- 
cant country town, it was the sweet savour of life given back to 
her at long last She closed her eyes and breathed deeply of the 
perfume of the sleepmg earth, of the wet, green grass. She tried 
not to listen to the little man with the short legs who never once 
addressed his daughter She might have fallen into the ditch, and 
neither he nor Duros would have noticed it. They were no longer 
afraid to raise their voices 

“Monsieur Desqueyroux's evidence was first-rate But the 
prescription might have made thmgs difficult The point was, 
had It, or had it not, been forged* . . . Don’t forget, it was Dr. 
Pedemay who laid the charge . 

“But he withdrew it 

“All the same, her explanation . . . that story of the prescrip- 
tion havmg been given her by a stranger . 

Less because she was tired than in order to avoid hearmg all 
this talk with which she had been deafened for weeks past, Therese 
began to walk more and more slowly. But it was useless She 
could not help hearmg her father’s falsetto tones 

“I kept on tellmg her that she must cook up something better 
than that. Any story, I said, would be an improvement on the 
one she had . . 
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All that, of couise, was perfectly true, and he could claim full 
credit foi the part he had played But why must he suU harp on 
the subject? What he was so fond of calling the “family honour” 
was safe By die time the elections for the Senate came round the 
whole busmess would have been forgotten. 

So ran Ther«e*s thoughts All she wanted was to keep well 
away from the two men But so hot was their argument that they 
stopped dead m the middle of the road, gesuculatmg 

“The best dung you can do, Larroque, is to come out into the 
open Take the offensive in the Sunday edition of Le Semeur Or, 
rU do It for you, if you’d rather You want a good headline — 
*A Scandalous Rumour’ — ^something like that . 

“My dear chap, what’s the point? It’s perfectly obvious that 
the whole dung’s been dropped They didn’t even bodier to 
call a handwntmg expert. Much better say nodung, and let it 
die of inanition There’s nothmg I’d like better than to hit back 
. . , but for die family’s sake we’ve got to hush the whole 
busmess up . 

They were walking more quickly now, and Thdrese did not 
hear Duros’s answer. Once more she breathed in the damp mght 
air like someone threatened with suffocation Suddenly there rose 
before her umer eye the face of Juhe Bellade, the maternal grand- 
mother whom she had never seen never seen even m represenu- 
non, for she might have sought m vain among the family posses- 
sions of the Larroques or the Desqueyroux for a portrait, a 
daguerreotype, a photograph of the woman about whom she 
knew only diat one day she had just vanished. It occurred to 
her that she too might have been blotted out from human 
memory, completely obliterated, so that her own daughter, her 
htde Mane, might never, in days to come, have found so much 
as a picture of the woman who had brought her mto the world 
As like as not, at this very moment, the child was fast alseep in her 
room at Argelousc, the house which she wchild reach late that 
night. There, m the darkness, the young mother would hear the 
even breathing of her slumbering child, would lean above the 
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bed and drink down, like a draught of cool, refreshing water, 
the small sleeping hfe 

A barouche with its hood closed was standing drawn in to the 
edge of the ditch The flanks of the two horses showed skinny in 
the lamplight Beyond, to right and left, a wall of forest trees shut 
m the load The summits of the nearer pines met above die twin 
strips of glassy verge, and beneath the arch dius formed the Ingh- 
way drove mystenously on Amid the tangle of high branches 
the sky had cleared for itself a twig-encumbered couch. The 
coachman stared at Therese with an expression of greedy curi- 
osity When she asked him whether they would get to Nizan 
station in time to catch die last tram, he reassured her, but added 
that they had bettei get gomg. 

*‘It’s the last time I shall put you to all this trouble, Gardere 
“ThevVe finished wnth you, then, ma*am»’* 

She nodded her head The man’s eyes were still devourmg her. 
Must she be stared at like this all the rest of hei hfe> 

“You must be very pleased, ma’am?” 

Her fadier seemed, at long last, to have become aware of her 
presence She cook a hurried glance at his grubby, bilious face, at 
the stift’ little yellowish-white bnstles that covered his cheeks and 
stood out startlingly m the lamplight She said m a low voice: 
“I’ve been dirough so much. , I’m at die end of my tether 
. then stopped What was the use of talking » He wasn’t 
listening, wasn’t even looking at her Much he cared about what 
she might be feelmg. The only thmg that mattered to him was his 
progress along the road that was to lead eventually to die Senate 
Because of her he had met with a check, had seen his chance im- 
perilled (all women are either fools or hysterical). Luckily, her 
name was no longer Larroque. She was a Desqueyroux now. At 
least she wouldn’t have to face the Assizes Thinking of diat, he 
breathed more freely. His enemies, of course, would do their best 
to keep the wound'from healing What steps could he take about 
thatJ* He must have a word with the Prefect tomorrow. It was 
forumate that he’d got such a hold on the editor of La Lmde 
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Conservatnce ... the man had been playing about with girh 
once too often . 

He took Th&ese by the arm: “In with you, now we mustn’t 
dawdle ” 

The barrister, m response, perhaps, to the sudden promptings 
of malice, or perhaps simply because he did not want to see her 
go off without his havmg exchanged a word with her, chose this 
moment to ask whether she would be seeing Monsieur Bernard 
Desqueyroux tliat evening 

“Naturally,” she said — “my husband is expecting me.” 

As she uttered the words she realized for the first time since 
leavmg the Court diat in a few hours from now she would be 
actually entering the room where her husband lay, still far from 
well, that there was an indefinite vista of days openuig before 
her, and of mghts that she must spend with him for ever at her 
side 

Smce the trial began she had been living with her father on the 
outskirts of the httle town More than once she had made the 
same trip as that on which she was now embarked But on pre- 
vious occasions she had been concerned only to give her husband 
prease instructions, only to understand exactly what it was that 
Duros was saymg, as she got into the carnage, about the answers 
that Monsieur Desqueyroux must have ready when next he was 
called to give evidence She had felt no pam, no sense of embar- 
rassment at die thought of seemg the sick man What then had 
been at issue between them was not what had happened m die 
past, but only what should now be said or left unsaid This need 
for concocting a defence had brought husband and wife closer 
together than they had ever been before. They were of one flesh 
— the flesh of their htde daughter Mane Over and over again 
they had rehearsed together die story they had built up for the 
Judge’s benefit It was simple, well-knit, proof against all subtle 
attacks of logic. It had been the same carnage then as now. But 
how impatient she had been on those occasions, how eager to 
finish a journey which now she wished would go on for ever^ 
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Hardl^y, she remembered, had she taken her scat than she had 
longed to be already in that room at Argclouse Again and again 
she would go ovei mher mind the instiuctions for which Bernard 
was waiting (how, for instance, he was not to be nervous about 
admitting that she had told him one evening of the sti anger who 
had asked her to get a prescription made up for him, giving as an 
excuse the explanation that he owed the chemist money, and 
dared not go Ininseif , though Duros had been of the opimon 
that he had better not go so far as to say that he had blamed his 
wife for bemg imprudent) 

But what would there be to talk about now that the nightmare 
was over® She could see m imagmation tlic house in which he lay 
waituig — a lost and hidden place buried m a wild countryside 
She had a vision of the bed standing m tlie middle of the stone- 
flagged room, of the lamp burning low amid the litter of news- 
papers and medicine-bottles on the table The watchdogs, roused 
by the sound of the carnage, would bark awlnle and then fall 
silent. All round them would be die solemn countr)^ still- 
ness, as on those other mghts when she had sat there gazing at 
Bernard as he struggled with his spasms of nausea She forced 
herself to contemplate the immediate future, the way m which 
they would look at one another when they met — ^and dien the 
prospect of die night ahead, the morrow, and all the days and 
weeks which lay before them in that house at Argelouse, with 
the need removed to build up a plausible version of the drama of 
their hves Between them, firom now on, would he not fiction 
but reahty. . , . She was seized with sudden panic. Her face 
turned to the lawyer, but, addressmg her words to the older man, 
she began to stammer: 

“I expect to spend a few days with my husband, after which, if 
the improvement m has health is maintained, I shall come back 
here to my father. . . 

“You 11 do nothing of the sort, my girl!” Gardke began to 
fidget on his box, and Monsieur Larroque lowered his voice: 
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“Have you completely taken leave of your senses » Abandon 
your husband at a moment like dais’ YouVe got to stick togedier 
from now on, till death do you part . . 

“You’re perfectly right, Papa — don’t know what I could have 
been thinking of to talk hke that You’ll come to Argelouse, then, 
I take it’” 

“I shall expect you as usual, Thcrese, on market days You will 
come and see me then, as you always have done m the past ” 

It was extraordmary that she could not see how the least breach 
in the accustomed routine would blow everydimg sky-high It 
must be clearly understood He trusted diat he could rely upon 
her She had brought enough trouble on die family already . . 

“You will obey your husband That is the best advice I can 
give you ” 

And w ith these words he pushed her mto the carriage 

Thercse saw the lawyer’s hand, with its coarse black nails, 
extended towards her 

“All’s well that ends well,” he said and he meant it If the trial 
had been carried to a higher Court it would have done him no 
good The family would have briefed Maitre Pcyiecave of the 
Bordeaux Bar Yes, all’s well . . 


II 

T lifiRjfeSE dearly loved the musty smell of worn leather 
m old carnages . . She had forgotten her cigarettes, 
but found comfort in the knowledge that she never en- 
joyed smobng m the dark. The lamps revealed the grassy verges 
of the road, a fringe of bracken, tie bottom part of the trunks of 
monster pmes Heaps of stones broke the shadow of the moving 
vehicle. Sometimes a country waggon passed, die mules auto- 
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matically keeping to the right without any movement of their 
dozmg driver It seemed to her that she would never get to Arge- 
louse. She hoped diat she would not More than an hoiir^s dnve 
to Nizan station, then the little local tram with its endless stops at 
every intei mediate Halt Even when they got to Samt-Clair there 
would be SIX more miles to cover m the trap (die road was so bad 
diat no car would face it m the darkness) before Argelouse was 
reached At any or all of these stages on her journey destiny might 
intervene to save her The day before the verdict was to be given 
she had been obsessed by the thought of w^'liat would happen 
should die case go against her, had felt as one alert to an impend- 
ing eardiquake and now she let her nund play about the self- 
same fantasy She took off her hat, let her small, pale head bump 
against the smelly leather cushion, and surrendered her body to 
their jolting progress Until this evening she had been living the 
life of a hunted creature Now that her safety was assured she 
realized the degree of her exhaustion With her hollow cheeks 
and prominent cheek-bones, with her lips parted as though for 
breath, and her high, magnificent forehead, she looked like a 
woman condemned — even though her fellow-men had found 
hci guiltless — condemned to an eternity of loneliness Her charm 
— so the world had said once — ^was irresistible. Yet it was no more 
tlian all possess whose faces would betray a secret torment, the 
throbbing of an iiinei wound, did they not wear themselves out 
m a constant effort to deceive. Deep m die recesses of tins bump- 
mg carnage, moving along a road sliced dirough the dense dark- 
ness of the pines, sat a young woman, all defences down, gently 
stroking with her nght hand her scorched and scalded face 
Bernard's lymg evidence had saved her. What would be his first 
words to her now? To-night, naturally, he would ask no ques- 
tions . but to-morrow? Th&^se closed her eyes, then opened 
them again as the horses slowed to a walk. She tried to recogmze 
this hft m die road. Much better not try to antiapate events, and 
easier, perhaps, dian she had thought Let the future look after 
Itself. Sleep. . . . Why was she no longer m the carnage? Who 
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was that man seated at a green-baize desk? . . . The examining 
magistrate . diat ever recurring face . He knew well 
enough that the whole defence was a put-up affair His head 
moved from right to left She was not to be discharged after all. 
A new fact had come to light. A new fact? She turned away lest 
the enemy see her ravaged countenance “Cast your mind back, 
Madame You mentioned an old cape which you never use ex- 
cept when you go duck-shooting in October. Are you sure there 
was nothing m the inside pocket? — ^nothmg you had forgotten? 
nothing you had concealed?’’ Useless to protest her innocence. 
She felt as tliough she were suffocating. Without, for a single 
moment, takmg his eyes from his prey, the magistrate laid upon 
the desk a tmy package closed with a red seal In harsh, incisive 
tones he began to read the formula written on the label She 
knew It already by heart. 

Chloroform 30 grams 

Acomte drops . . . 20 

Digitahn sol . . 20 grams 

The magistrate burst mto a cackle of laughter the brake 
began to grate against the wheel. Therese woke up Her lungs 
drew m great gulps of the misty air (they must be on the slope 
leadmg down to die stream). She used to have just such dreams 
when she was a girl, only then they had been about some mistake 
she had made m her exammation, a mistake which meant chat 
she would have to take School Certificate all over again. To-mght 
she felt the same relief from oppression as when, long years ago, 
she had woken from that particular nightmare, though she was 
conscious still of a famt uneasiness at the thought that her dis- 
charge had not yet been given its official form. ‘Don’t be silly. 
You know perfectly well that it will have to be notified first to 
your Counsel . . .’ 

Free . . . what more could she want? It would be mere child’s 
play to reach a modus vivendi with Bernard She must be ab- 
solutely frank with him, Nothinjg must be left unsaid that way. 
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one in die first-class compartment which she entered, and, m any 
case, the light from die lamp would have been too dim to show 
lier face Impossible to read But compared with her own ternble 
existence all inventions of the novelist w^ould have seemed dim 
and colourless She might die of shame, of anguish, of remorse, 
of weariness — but certainly she would not die of boredom She 
withdrew into one coiner of the carnage and closed her e)es 
Surely a woman of hei mtelligcnce must be able to make the 
diama of her life intelligible to another^ Of course she could 
Once let her pursue her confession to its end, and Bernard would 
raise her to her feet and say “Let it be, Therese, leave worry mg 
now In this house of Argelouse we wnll wait for death together, 
wudiout try^mg to unravel what is over and done I am tinrsty 
Please go dowm to die kitchen and make me some orangeade — 
with your own hands I will dnnk it at a draught, no matter how 
thick It may look What matter if its taste remind me of diat 
morning cup of chocolate^ Do you remember how sick I was, 
beloved? Your dear hand held my head. When I brought up all 
that green vomit, you did not turn away your eyes My retchings 
did not frighten you Yet how pale you looked diat night when 
my legs went dead and lost all feelmg. I shivered, do you re- 
member > — and how staggered that fool Dr. Pedemay was when 
he found my temperature so low, my pulse so irregular 

‘Ah thought Therese* ‘he won’t have understood. I shall have 
to begin again from the beginning . But what is the begin- 
ning where our actions are concerned? Our destiny, once we begin 
to try to isolate it, is like those plants which we can never dig up 
with all their roots intact. Would she find it necessary to go back 
to her childhood? But even our childhood xs, in a sense, an end, 
a completion 

Therese’s childhood However sullied the stream, there is snow 
at Its source At school she had seemed withdrawn, a stranger to 
the tnvial tragedies which played such havoc with her friends. 
The mistresses often held her up as an example “Thdrbc asks no 
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reward other than the joy which comes of knowing that one 
has achieved superior virtue Her conscience is the light by which 
she lives, and it is enough Her pnde in belonging to an ehte has 
more power to control her conduct tlian any fear of punishment 
, In some such words had one of her teachers expressed her- 
self But Therese wondered, now, ‘Was I really so happy, so m- 
nocent of guile » Every tiling which dates from before my mar- 
riage I sec now as bathed m a hght of purity — doubtless because 
that time stands out m such vivid contrast to the mdelible filth of 
my wedded life Looked at from the point where I now stand as 
wife and mother, College has all the glamour of a paradise But 
at the time I did not see it so How could I possibly have known 
that dunng those years before life had properly begun for me I 
was, m fact, livmg my true life» Pure^* — Yes, I certainly was that, 
an angeh — perhaps, but an angel tom by passions. No matter 
w’hat my mistresses might say, I suflfered and made others suffer 
too I delighted m tlie pain I caused — ^and knew at the hands of 
my friends What then I expenenced was undiluted suffermg, un- 
softened by remorse Joys and agomes came to me from even the 
most innocent of pleasures/ 

Her reward had been, when the dog days came, to feel herself 
worthy of Anne with whom she walked beneath the oaks at 
Argelouse She had felt she must be able to say to the young 
pupil of the Sacred Heart: “I can be as pure as you without all 
those good-conduct nbbons and all the hackneyed vocabulary of 
virtue . Anne de la Trave was pure mauoly because she was 
Ignorant The Ladies of the Sacred Heart hung a thousand veils 
between their httle charges and reahty Therese despised them for 
confoundmg virtue with ignorance. “You know notlimg of life, 
darlmg ” she had been wont to say in those summer days at 
Argelouse so long ago 

Such lovely summer days ^ . - ^Seated m tlie litde tram which 
now at last had started to move, she admitted to herself that she 
must go back m tho^ught to them, if she was ever to see clearly 
what had happened. It might be mcredible, but it was true, all the 
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same, that the storms of life were already gathering above the 
innocent beauty of those dawn days The morning air, too limpid 
and too blue — bad omen for the afternoon and evening, a warn- 
ing of ravaged garden beds, of branches tom and broken, of mud 
and filth Never at any moment of her life had she plaimed her 
road or looked ahead Not once had she made a sudden change of 
direction The slow descent had been barely noticeable only 
gradually had the pace mcreased The lost woman tliat now she 
was could be seen as no different from the radiant girl who had 
lived those happy summers in that very Argclouse to which, at 
the end of all, she was creeping bark, glad of the dark, concealing 
night 

What weariness’ Could there be any point in searching out the 
secret sprmgs of actions now fulfilled » Through tlie glass of the 

mdow she could see nothing but the reflexion of her lifeless face 
The rhythm of the wheels checked suddenly there was a pro- 
longed whistle from the engine as it nosed its way with care into a 
station A lantern dangling fiom an outstretched arm, thick local 
^ oices, the squeal of young pigs being unloaded Uzestc already’ 
One more station, and they w^ould be at Saint-Clair, and then 
there would be nothing between her and Argelousc but the last 
stage m the trap How little time Theresc had left m which to 
prepare her defence! 


Ill 

RGELOUSE IS, quite literally, a “land’s end,” a place 
beyond which it is impossible to go, the sort of settle- 
^ ment which, in this part of the world, is called a “hold- 
ing”— just a few farmsteads, witliout church, administrative 
centre or graveyard, scattered loosely round an acre or so of rye, 
and joined by a single lU-kept road to the market-town of Saint- 
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Clair, SIX miles away This road, widi its ruts and potholes, peters 
out beyond Argclouse mto a number of sandy tracks From there, 
right on to the coast, is nothing but marshland — fifty miles of it 
— brackish ponds, sickly pines and stretches of heath where the 
sheep, at the winter’s end, are die colour of dead ash The best 
families of Saint-Clair denved ongmally from this remote and 
and comer Towards the middle of last century, when the grand- 
fathers of men now living staited to draw a certain amount of 
revenue from timber and resm as well as from livestock, the 
families began to establish dremselves m Samt-Clair, leaving their 
mansion-houses at Argelouse to detenorate into working farms 
Carved beam-ends and an occasional marble chimneypiece bear 
wimess to an ancient splendour Each year the buildmgs sag more 
and more beneath their weight, and here and there can be seen 
one of the great roofs drooping hke the huge wing of an ex- 
hausted bird until it looks almost as diough it were restmg on 
the ground 

But two of these decaying dwellmgs still house gendefolk 
The Larroques and the Desqueyroux have left their homes at 
Argelouse much as they took them over from their ancestors 
Jerome Larroque, Mayor and member of the Town Council of 

B , close to which stands tlie house where he mostly hves, 

would never consent to change anythmg on the Argelouse 
property which he mherited from his wife (who died in childbed 
while Therese was still a baby) It did not in the least surprise him 
that she should elect, as she grew older, to spend her holidays 
there Each summer, at the begmnmg of July, she went to live in 
the house watched over by her father’s eldest sister, Aunt Clara, 
a deaf old spinster who loved the sohtude of this remote corner 
of die earth because, as she said, she was spared the sight of other 
people’s hps silently moving, and knew that there was nothing 
to be heard but the sotmd of the wind m the pmes Monsieur 
Larroque was delighted to dunk that, in this way, he not only 
got nd of his daughter, but threw her mto the company of 
Bernard Desqueyroux, whom, it had been arranged, she should 

2 * 
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^omc da} marr}, though as \ct there had been no cfFcial 
betrothral 

Bernard Dcsqueyroux had uihented at Argelouse, from his 
lather, a house which stood at no great distance fiom diat of the 
Larioques He never went tliere before the beguining of the 
shooting season, taking up residence only m October, when his 
whole occupation was stalking duck In tlie wunter this solid, 
^eveHieaded young man went to Pans to pursue Ins law studies 
In the summer he gave the nnmmum of time possible to his 
family Victor de la Trave, w^hom his mother had taken as her 
second husband, got badlv on his neives The man had not had 
“a shillmg to bless himself witli,” and his extravagances were the 
talk of Samt-Clair Bernard found his half-sister Anne too young 
to be mtcresung, and it is doubtful whetlier he paid verv^ much 
more attention to Therese The neighbouis looked on their mar- 
nage as a foregone conclusion, because the two properties seemed 
made for fusion, and on this point the extremely commonscnsical 
}Oung man was of one mind wnth the neighbours But he left 
nothing to chance and took considerable pride m tlie neat 
planning of Ins life. “No one’s unhappy unless he deserves to be 
w^as a phrase constantly on the lips of this ratlier dabby 
youth Up till tlic time of his mainage he divided his existence 
equally between work and pleasure He enjoyed food, drink and, 
especially, shooting, but he also, m his niotlicr’s words, 'hvorked 
like a slave ” For it was die duty of a husband to be better edu- 
cated than his wife, and Therese had the reputation, even at an 
early age, of bemg remarkably mtelhgent The general view^ w’as 
that she was an emancipated young woman But Bernard knew 
how. women can be brought to heel, and it would be no bad 
thingr as his mother constandy reminded him, “to have a foot 
in both camps Old Larroque might be very useful to him At 
twent}-six Bernard Dcsqueyroux, after travelling extensively, 
and with much preliminary planning, m Italy, Spam and the Low 
Countnes, would marry Ae nchest and the most mtelhgent, if 
not the prettiest, girl m the distnct: “It never occurs to one to 
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think whether she is pretty or ugly One just surrenders to her 
charm ’’ 

Thercse smiled to herself as she conjured up this caricature of 
Bernard If it comes to that, he was a good deal more refined than 
manv of the young men I might have married ' The women of 
that part of France are markedly superior to tlie men, who, from 
their schooldays onwards, live m an almost exclusively male 
soaety, and never cultivate their mmds The heatli-land has their 
hearts, and their imagmations never range beyond it They have 
no thought for anythmg but the pleasures it can give It would, 
thev feci, be a base betrayal on their parts to be dijfferent from the 
men who work their land, to speak anything but the local patois, 
or abandon the crude, rough manners of their neighbours But 
beneath Bernard’s coarse exterior there was, perhaps, somethmg 
of a natural kmdhness When he was on his death-bed his tenant- 
farmers said “There won’t be no more gentlemen hereabouts 
when he’s gone ” Yes, kmdlmess and a certain fairness of mmd — 
more than his share of good faith He rarely spoke of what 
he did not know he accepted his own limitations As a young 
man he was not bad looking, and gave the impression of 
a sort of ill-conditioned Hippolytus who was less interested 
m young women than m die hares he coursed upon the 
heath 

But Thercse, sitting there with her eyes closed and her face 
pressed agamst the carnage window, was conjurmg up a past in 
which he scarcely figured It was not the young man to whom she 
was engaged but who meant so htde to her that now she saw 
in imagmation bicyclmg through those mornings of the long 
ago upon the road that led from Samt-Clair to Argelouse, about 
nme o’clock, before the heat of the day had grown mtolerable* 
not him, but his sister Anne She had a vision of the girl with her 
face aglow, while all around the cicadas were kmdlmg into htde 
flickers of flame on each successive pme, and the great furnace of 
the heath was beginning to roar beneath the sky MiUions of flies 
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rose in a clou'l above die blazing ling “Put on )our coat before 
) oil come indoors, it’s like an icc-Iiousc ” Aunt Clara would 
say, adding, “Wait till \oii\c cooled down before you have a 
drink ” To the deaf old ladv Anne shouted useless words of 
greeting “Don’t \cll yourself hoarse, dailing, she can under- 
stand all you say by lip-readmg ” But in vain would die 
young girl try to articulate each word, twisting her tmv month 
into die most agonizmg grimaces The aunt merely guessed and 
answered at random, so that the two friends had to take refuge in 
flight so as to be fice to laugh m privacy 

From the darkness of the i ail way carriage she gazed at that 
unsullied season of her past — unsullied, but lit by a vague and 
flickermg happiness Fitful and unsure diat happ) time had been, 
while as yet she knew nodnng of die part she would be called 
upon to play upon the world’s stage As she sat with Anne on a 
red rep sofa widi a photograph album propped against her knees, 
no hint had conic to warn her that the portion rcseivcd for her m 
life’s lottery would be a daikcucd drawing-room set in the merci- 
less glare of summer heat Whence had come all that liappmess’ 
Anne did not shaie a suiglc one of Theicse’s preferences She 
hated leading, loved only sewing, chattering and lauglnng She 
had not one idea in her head, while Tlieiese devoured with mdis- 
enmmate avidity the novels of Paul de Kock, the Causertes de 
Lundt, VHii>toire du Consulate and anything else that she could find 
lying about m the cupboards of an old country house They had 
not a taste in common except tliat of being together tlirough diosc 
afternoons when the blazmg sky laid siege to human beings barri- 
caded m die half-light of their shrouded rooms Now and again 
Anne would get up and go to see whether the heat had abated 
But dirough die half-opened shutters the bhnding glare would 
pounce like a great stream of molten metal, till it almost burned 
the carpet, and all must be again shut tight while human beings 
went once more to earth 

Even at dusk, when the sun had come so near its setung that 
only the very lowest sections of the pme trunks were reddened 
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with itb hght, aiid a belated cicada was still scraping away for dear 
life almost at ground-level, tlieie was still an airless heat beneath 
the oaks The two girls would he at full length on tlie ground as 
diongh on tlie shores of a lake Great storm clouds hinted at shapes 
whicli formed only to change almost at once and vanish No 
sooner had Thcrese caught a glimpse of the wmged woman 
whom Anne had seen pictured m the sky than she was gone 
again, and nothmg was left but what the younger girl desenbed 
as “a funny sort of sprawhng animal ” 

When September came they could venture out after luncheon 
and wander through the parched land No tiniest stream of water 
flowed at Argelouse Only by walking a long way over the sandy 
heatli could diey hope to reach the head-waters of the rivulet 
which went by the name of La Hure It carved a myriad courses 
through low-lymg meadows laced with alder-roots Their feet 
turned numb m the ice-cold current, and then, no sooner dry, 
weie burmng hot agam They would seek the shelter of one of 
the huts set up in October for the guns who went out after duck. 
It served them as the shuttered drawnng-room had done earlier 
m the year They had nothing to say to one another No word 
passed The mmutes flew as they lay there innocently resting 
They were as still and motionless as the sportsman who, spying a 
flight of birds, imposes silence with a movement of the hand To 
have stirred so much as a finger, so it seemed to them, would 
have set scurrymg m fright their chaste, their formless happiness 
It was Anne, always, who moved first — eager to be at the busi- 
ness of kiUmg larks at sundown, and Thcrese, though she hated 
the sport, would follow, so hungry was she for the other's com- 
pany In die hall Anne would take down the rook-nfle which 
fired so hght a charge that there was no recoil Her fhend, stand- 
mg on a bank, would watch her in die field of rye, aimmg at die 
sun as though m readiness to shoot it from the sky. At such 
moments she had always put her fingers m her ears High m the 
blue, the bird’s shnll song of rapture broke and dropped to 
silence, and the girl with die gun w’-ould pick up the wounded 
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body, tenderly pressing it in her hand, kissing the sail warm 
feathers, before she strangled it 

“Coming to-morrow?” 

“Oh no— not every da) ” 

She did not want to see her evcr)^ dav — a sensible resolve \\ Inch 
called for no argument It would have seemed pointless to 
Thercse to make a piotest Anne preferred not to come There 
was no particular reason why she should not, but what was the 
point m then seeing one another every day^ If thev did, she had 
said, they would end by getting bored To which Thercse replied 
“Of course we should — ^you mustn’t make a duty of it Come 
when you feel like it, when you have notlimg better to do . 

And her schoolgirl friend would bicycle away down the darken- 
ing road, ringing her bell 

Then Thcrese would go back to the house — the farm labourers 
grectuig her from afar, tlie children shyly keeping their distance 
It was die hour at which the sheep lay dotted in the oak-trees’ 
shade Suddenly, at the shepherd’s call, they wo aid huddle mto a 
group Her aunt would be waiting for her at die front-door, talk- 
ing unceasingly, as deaf folk do, to keep the girl from speaking 
to her Why so restless She had no wish to read, no wish to do 
anything in particular, only to resume her aimless wandermg. 
“Don’t go far, dinner’s just ready.” She would find her way back 
to die road — empty now as far as the eyes could reach She would 
hear the gong sound from the kitchen entrance Perhaps, diis 
evemng, they would have to light the lamp The silence was no 
deeper for the deaf woman sittmg motionless widi her hands 
folded m her lap dian for the girl with the famdy hollowed 
cheeks 

Oh, Bernard, Bernard, how shall I fit you into tbs tumbled 
world, you of the blind, implacable race of simple souls ^ 'But/ 
thought Therbe, as soon as I start speaking he will interrupt. 
“Why did you marry meJ»” he will ask “I never ran after you/’ 
’ Why had she marned bm» It was true that he had shown no 
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caa^eri ess She remembered how bs motiier, Madame Victor dc 
la Travc, used to say to anyone who would listen “He would 
hav e been only too ready to wait, it w^as she who made the running 
— she, she, she’ Her code is different from ours She smokes, for 
mstance, like a chimney It is a sort of pose But she’s sound at 
heart, as good as gold We’ll soon teach her sense V/e’re 

not altogetlier happy about the marriage . . Oh yes . I know 
all about the Bellade grandmother but that’s all ovci and 
done wnth There was never anytinng that could really be called 
a scandal — they hushed up every tiling very successfully Do you 
believe ui heredity Of course, tlie father has tlie most undesirable 
ideas, but it’s only fair to say that he’s never set her any but the 
best example He may not be religious, but, for all that, he really 
is a s.unt — and very influential. It takes all sorts to make a world, 
and one has to make allowances Besides, though you might not 
believe it, she’s richer than we are It’s hard to credit, but it is so 
And she simply adores Bernard — which is no bad thmg 

Yes, It was true she had adored him Her feclmg had been 
perfecdy natural, and there had been no need for her to put 
constraint upon herself Each time she looked at him m the 
draw^mg-room at Aigelouse, or beneath the trees at the far end of 
the field, her e) es had been eloquent of simple love So easy a 
conquest had flattered the young man, though it would be 
scarcely true to say that it surprised him “Don’t play with her 
feelings,” his mother had kept on saymg “she’s eating her heart 
out for you ” 

1 married him because . Frowning m deep thought, one 
hand shieldmg her eyes, Therese tried to remember 

There had, of course, been the childish delight with which she 
had looked forward to becommg Anne’s sister-m-law as a result 
of that marnage, though it had been Anne, really, who had found 
the prospect so peculiarly “amusing ” To Therese it did not mean 
a great deal The acres which Bernard stood to inlient had not 
left her indifferent — ^why should she be ashamed to admit it? She 
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had always had “the sense of property in her blood Often when, 
at the end of interminable meals, die clodi had been removed, 
and die drinks began to circulate, she had stayed behind with die 
men, held diere by the talk of farm matters and pit-props, of 
niineial deposits and tuipcntme She took a passionate delight m 
estimating the value of land There could be little doubt that die 
idea of controlling so great a stretch of forest territor)^ had exer- 
cised over her an irresistible fascination ‘He, too, was m love 
widi my trees . / Perhaps, diougli, she had yielded to a deeper 
and less obvious feeling which now she was stnvmg to set in the 
clear light of day, had hoped to find in marriage not pride of pos- 
session and the opportunity to dominate so much as a refuge 
Might It not be argued that what had precipitated her into 
Bernard’s arms had been, in some sort, a movement of panic? As a 
child she had been emmently practical, instructed in economies 
and household management She was eager to assume her right- 
ful position, to occupy the place that she was destined to fill She 
wanted to be reassured, to feel tliat she was protected against 
some danger the precise nature of which she did not understand 
Never had she seemed so sensible as during die mondis of her 
engagement She embedded herself m the substance of her new 
family, made it her object to “settle down ” She had entered, as 
It were, into an Order She had sought safety, and found it 

She remembered how, during the spiing w^hich preceded dieir 
marriage, they had once walked together down the sandy track 
which led from Argelouse to Vilmeja The shnvelled oak-leaves 
were still showmg as dirty patches against the blue The dried 
tangle of last year’s bracken was thick upon the ground, the tender 
stalks of new growth strikmg a note of bright and acid green 
Bernard said* “Be careful of your cigarette. Even at this time of 
year it might start a fire. The heath is already without water ” 

“Is It true,” she asked, “tliat you can get prussic acid from 
brackens” Bernard did not know whether it would be enough to 
provide a potent dose of poison With tender concern he had 
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quesaoned her on die subject “Are you so anxious to die’’' At 
that she laughed, and he had said that really she was becoming 
more like a child every day She remembered how she had closed 
hci eyes, while he took her little head between his great hands and 
wl.ispcrcd in her ear “There’s still a lot of foolishness in there ” 
And she had replied “Then, Bernard, it’s for you to get rid of it ” 
They had watched the bricklayers at work adding a room to the 
farmhouse at Vilmcja The owners — people from Bordeaux — 
w'ere plannmg to have die last of their sons, die one who “suffered 
wuth his chest,” live there His sister had died of the same com- 
plamt A2cvcdo was their name, and Bernard expressed consider- 
able contempt for them “They swear by all that’s holy that 
diey’ve got no Jewish blood, but just look at them — and con- 
sumptive mto the bargain They seem to be generously afflicted 
with every ailment ” 

Therese, at that time, was in a placid state of mind. Anne was 
coming home from her Convent at Samt-Sebastian for the wed- 
ding She would pair off with the Deguilheim boy as best man 
She had asked Therese to describe, “by return of post,” what the 
odier bridesmaids wre going to wear Couldn’t she get her a few 
cuttings of the material’ It would be better all round if they chose 
colouis diat would go together . Never had Therdse known 
such peace — or what seemed to her like peace, though it was but 
a halt-sleep, the torpor of the snake withm her breast. 


IV 

T he day of tbeir weddmg had been stifliiigly hot In the 
poky litde church of Samt-Clair the women’s chatter 
had drowned the wheezy harmomum, and the incciise 
had waged a losing battle with tlie smell of human bodies. It v as 
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then that tlie sense of being utterly abandoned had come over 
Therese She had entered this cage like a sleep-walker, to wake 
with a feeling of miserable and defenceless youth at the sound of 
the heavy gate clanging to behind her Nothmg had changed, but 
she felt somehow that the feeling of abandonment involved moie 
people than herself alone She was fated to smoulder there, deep 
m the very substance of tins family, like a damped-down fire 
wornimg its way beneath the heather, getting a hold first on one 
pme-tree, then on another, till finally the whole forest would 
blaze like a wilderness of torches In all that crowd there was no 
face save Aime s on which her eyes could rest with a sense of 
finding peace But the childish happmess of the younger girl kept 
her isolated from Therese Oh, that happmess* It was as though 
she had no realization that they were to be separated that very 
evenmg, not only m space, but by reason of what Therese was 
about to suffer-— of that irremediable outrage to which her inno- 
cent body would have to submit Anne would remam upon the 
bank among the still untouched Therese, very soon, would be 
one of the herd of those who have served their purpose She re- 
membered how, m the vestry, she had bent to kiss the laughing 
httle face lifted to her own, and how she had realized suddenly 
the nothmgness of everythmg round which she had built a 
umverse of vague joys and sorrows no less vague In the space of 
a few seconds she had seen the infimte disproportion between tlic 
mystenous promptings of her heart and the charmmg young 
countenance with its blotches of powder 

Long afterwards, at Samt-Clair and at B , people talkmg of 

the weddmg at Gamache (where more than a hundred tenant- 
farmers had eaten and drunk beneadi die oaks) recalled that the 
bnde — ‘‘who isn’t what you’d call really pretty, though she’s the 
very embodiment of charm,” had looked quite ugly, almost 
hideous — “so unlike herself, as though she had been somebody 
qmte different ” What they meant was that her appearance 
had not been as it usually was They blamed her white dress, the 
heat Her real face they did not see 
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When evciimg put an end to this half-countryfied, half middle- 
class wedding, die car m which the newly married couple were 
driving away was forced to slow down because of the cheering 
crowd of guests, bright with die dresses of the girls On the road, 
littered with acacia blooms, they passed zigzagging waggons 
driven by oafs who had diunk too much Therese, brooding on 
die night that had followed, murmured, ‘It was horrible ^ ’ then 
checked herself ‘No, it wasn’t, not so hoirible as all that . " 

Had she truly sufiered on their trip to die Italian Lakes’ No She 
had been playmg a desperate game, had been intent only on not 
giving herself away A young man engaged can easily be taken 
m not so a husband No matter what hes the tongue may utter, 
the dissimulations of die body demand a different skill Not every- 
one can ape desire and joy and happy languor Therese learned 
how to accommodate her flesh to these new deceptions, and 
found a bitter pleasure in the task. Helped by her imagination, 
she made herself believe that for her too diere might be pleasure 
of a sort witlim that world of die senses across whose threshold 
she had, under a man’s compulsion, stepped Of a sort, but of 
what sort’ Much as when looking at a landscape shrouded m 
mist we fancy what it must be like m sunshine, so did Therbe 
contemplate the delights of the flesh 

How easy it had been to take Bernard in’ — Bernard of the 
vacant gaze, Bernard for ever worried lest die numbers on the 
pictures did not coricspond with diose in his Baedeker, satisfied 
if he could see, m the shortest possible time, all that there was to 
be seen He remained impnsoned m his own pleasure like one 
of diose charming little pigs whom it is so ?musmg to watch 
dirougli the railmgs rootuig about delightedly in dieir stye. 
(‘And I was the stye,’ thought Therbe ) He always looked so 
much m a hurry, so busy, so serious He was a man of method. 
“Do you think it’s altogether wise?” Therbe would sometimes 
ask, appalled by the extent of his vinhty Laughingly he reassured 
her Where had he learned to draw such fine shades of dis- 
crimination ill all matters pertaming to the flesh, to distinguish 
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between what a decent man may or may not permit himself in the 
matter of sadistic self-mdulgence? He was never for a moment in 
doubt Once, when diey stopped for a night m Pans on their way 
back, he pomtedly left a music-hall wheie the performance had 
shocked him “To think ^SLt Joretgners should see that’ It's a dis- 
grace That’s the sort of thing they judge us by ’ . It amazed 
Thcrese to think that tins Puntan should be one and the same as 
the man whose sensual ingenuities would be forced upon her in 
less than an hour’s time ‘Poor Bernard’ — ^no worse than any- 
body else’ The truth is that desire transforms a man mto a 
monster, so that he becomes utterly unlike himself Nothing is 
so severing as the frenzy that seizes upon our partner m the act 
I always saw Bernard as a man who charged head-down at 
pleasure, while I lay like a corpse, motionless, as though fearmg 
that, at the slightest gesture on my part, this madman, dns 
epileptic, nught strangle me As often as not, balanced on the 
very edge of the ultimate excruaation, he would discover sud- 
denly that he was alone The gloomy battle would be broken off, 
and Bernard, retracing his steps, would, as it were, stand back and 
see me there, like a dead body thrown up on the shore, my teeth 
clenched, my body cold to his touch ’ 

There had been but one letter from Anne — ^who disliked 
wnting — ^but, by some miracle, it contained not a smgle line 
which TWr^e could iSnd displeasmg A letter expresses not so 
much what we really feel as what we know we ought to feel if it 
is to bnng pleasure to the reapient Anne complamed that smce 
the Azevedo’s son had come to Vilmeja she could no longer take 
her walks m that direction She had seen, from a distance, his 
invahd chair standing among the bracken She had a horror of 
consumptives. 

Therese read the pages over and over agam, and expected to 
hear no more from her fnend What, then, was her surprise, when 
the post arrived (on the mommg followmg the interrupted visit 
to the music-hall), to see Anne de Trave’s handwritmg on diree 
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separate envelopes They had been travelhng fast, and the bundle 
01 letters had followed them from one poste-restante to 
another, until finally it had caught up with them in Pans They 
“were in a hurry,’’ Bernard had said, “to get back to their nest ” 
The real reason was that their being together no longer gave 
him any happiness He was bored to death av’^ay from his guns, 
his dogs, and the mn where the Picon grenadine had a different 
taste from anywhere else His wife was so cold, so niocking Sh'^ 
never showed pleasure even if she felt any, would never tabs, 
about what really mterested him As to Th&ese, she longed 
to be back m Samt-Clair She was like a transported criminal, 
sick to her soul of transit prisons, and anxious only to see the 
Convict Island where she would have to spend the rest of her 
hfe 

Very carefully she deciphered the date on each of the three 
envelopes, and was already opemng die earliest of the senes, when 
Bernard uttered an exclamation She could not hear Ins words, 
because the window was open and the motor-buses were chang- 
mg gear at the crossmg beneath He had stopped m the middle of 
shavmg to read a letter from his mother Th 6 rese could still see in 
imagination the cellular undervest, the strong, bare arms, die 
pale skm, and the sudden flood of raw scarlet which suffused his 
neck and face The July mommg was already stifhng The smoke- 
grimed simhght made the dreary house-fronts beyond dieir 
balcony look dirtier even than usual He came close to her. 
“This really is a bit much^” he exclaimed “I must say, your 
fnend Anne’s going too far^ Who would ever have thought that 
my young sister 

Ther^se looked at him enqmrmgly, and he went on 

“She’s gone and fallen m love with young Azevedo — ^have you 
ever heard of such a thmgJ* No, I’m not jokmg . with tliat 

wretched consumptive they’ve been enlarging Vilmeja for! . 
Looks pretty serious, too. She says she’ll wait until she’s of age 
. Mother wntes that she’s carrymg on like a lunatic I only 
hope the Degmlheims don’t get wmd of it. . . I wouldn’t put it 
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beyond young Deguilheim to sheer ofF altogether Are those 
letters from her» Go on, open them . . they may tell us 
somedimg more ’’ 

“I want to read them m their proper order Besides, Vm not 
sure that iVe any nght to let you see them ” 

How typical of her^ always making thmgs more com- 
plicated Well, all that mattered was diat she should force the girl 
to see sense 

“My parents rely on you . You’ve got so much mfluence 
over her . oh yes, you have . They regard you as their only 
hope of salvation.” 

While she dressed, he rushed off to send a telegram and to 
reserve two seats in the Southern express It was time she started 
packmg 

“What are you waiting for? Why don’t you read the letters^’^ 
“I’m waiting until you’ve gone out ” 

For a long time after the door had slammed behind him she 
lay there smokmg agarette after agarette and starmg at the 
dirty gold lettermg on the opposite balcony Then she opened the 
first of the envelopes Surely these burning words could never 
have been written by the dear htde simpleton, the Convent-bred 
child, of her memones’ How could this song of songs have burst 
from the dry httle heart she had known? — ^for it was dry, as she 
knew only too well . this long, this happy wall as of a woman 
possessed, this cry tom from a body almost dead with joy at the 
first onset of love? 

. When I met him, I couldn’t beheve it was he He was 
playmg with die dog, running about and shouting How could 
he have been behavmg so if he was a sick man? But he’s not a 
sick man. It’s only that they are bemg careful because of the 
family history. He’s not even dehcate—just rather thin, and 
used to bemg spoiled and cosseted . You wouldn’t know 
me I go and fetch his coat for him when it gets cool . /’ 
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Had Bernard come back mto the room at that moment he 
would have realized that the woman seated on the bed was not 
his wife at all, but someone completely unknown to him, some 
strange, nameless creature She threw away her cigarette and 
opened the second envelope 

rU wait just as long as I have to Tm not afraid of any- 
tliing they can do to stop me My love takes no account of 
obstacles They are keepmg me at Samt-CIair, but Argelouse 
IS near enough for Jean and me to meet Do you remember the 
duck-shootmg hut? It was you, darlmg, who chose the very 
places where I was later to know supreme happiness Please 
don’t jump to conclusions and start tliinking that we do any- 
thmg wrong He’s so fastidious* you can’t have any idea what 
he’s like He’s done a terrible lot of studymg and readmg, just 
like you, but I don’t mind it in a young man, and I never feel 
that I want to tease him about it What wouldn’t I give to know 
as much as you do* You’ve got your happmess already, 
darling, and I don’t know anything about it yet But it must 
be very wonderful if just the promise of it can be so heavenly! 
When I sit with Inm m the litde hut where you used to enjoy 
our picmcs so much, my happmess is like somethmg sohd I 
feel that I can almost touch it But I keep on telhng myself that 
there is a still greater happmess to come, something bigger and 
lovelier than this And then, when Jean goes away looking so 
pale, the memory of the kisses I have had, and the thought of 
the ones I’m gomg to have next day, make me deaf to the 
complamts, the prayers and the reproaches of the poor fools 
who don’t know . who never have known . Darlmg, 
forgive me I’m talkmg about this happmess of mme as though 
you too were one of those who don’t know, whereas I’m only 
a novice compared with you I’m quite sure that you’ll take 

our part against the people who are making us miserable ” 
> 

Therese opened the third envelope. It contamed only a few 
scnbbicd words* 
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Come to me, darlmg They’ve separated us They 
never let me out of their sight They thmk you’ll be on their 
side iVe said tliat I will abide by your judgment Til ex- 
plam It all to you when we meet He’s not sick I am happy 
and terribly unhappy at tlie same time I am happy at the idea 
of suffering for his sake, and I adore his misery because it is a 
sign tliat he truly loves me . 

She read no further As she shpped the sheet back into its en- 
velope, she noticed a photograph which at first she had not seen, 
Standmg close to the wmdow, she studied die pictured face It 
was that of a young man whose head seemed too large because 
the hair was so thick She recognized the spot where the snapshot 
had been taken, die bank on which Jean Azevedo was standing, 
looking like the young David (behmd him was an open heath on 
which sheep were browsmg) He had his coat over his arm, and 
his slnrt was partly open “He calls it the extreme pomt to 
which we can decendy allow ourselves to go ” Theiese 
raised her eyes, and was surprised at her own appearance m die 
glass Only with a great effort could she have unclenched her 
teeth or swallowed her sahva She dabbed her forehead and 
temples with eau-de-Cologne ‘She has found the secret of happi- 
ness and what about me> Why shouldn’t I find it too’’ 
The photograph was still lymg on die table Beside it ghnted a 
pm 

‘I did It — ^yes, I ’ In die bumpy tram which was gathering 
speed as it took the downward slope she said agam and again to 
herself ‘ , Two years ago, in that hotel bedroom, I took die 

pm, and I pierced the photograph of that young man just where 
the heart should be^not m a fit of temper, but quite calmly, as 
though I were domg a perfecdy ordmary thmg Then I went to 
the lavatory, threw the photograph with the hole m it mto the 

pan, and pulled the plug * , 

When Bernard came back, he was surprised to find her looking 
solemn— looking as though she had been thinkmg hard, had 
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already decided what was best to do But it was wrong of her 
to smoke so much she was poisoning herself One 
shouldn’t, she said, pay too much attention to the whims of a 
young girl She felt sure that she could make her see sense . 
Bernard longed for reassurance. The feel of their return tickets 
m his coat pocket gave him a little thnil of pleasure Especially did 
It flatter his pnde to think that his relations should turn to his 
wife for counsel He told her that, extravagance or no extrava- 
gance, they would have their last luncheon at one of the restau- 
rants m the Bois In the taxi he talked to her of his plans for the 
shooting season. He couldn’t wait to try out the dog that Bahon 
was training for him His mother wrote that the mare had been 
treated with hot needles and was no longer lame When they 
got to the restaurant they found very few people there The 
long row of waiters made them feel nervous Therese remembered 
the mmgled smell of geramums and pickles that had hung about 
the place Bernard had never before tasted Rhine wine “It costs 
a pretty penny, but we don’t celebrate every day ” His body hid 
the room from her Beyond the gieat wmdows silent cars kept 
ghdmg up and stopping She nottced a famt movement m the 
region of his ears, and knew that it came from the muscles of his 
scalp After the first few glasses of wme he turned excessively red. 
He looked like a fine, handsome, country-bred fellow The only 
tlung wrong with him was that for the last few weeks he had not 
had enough fresh air and exercise to absorb his daily ration of 
food and dnnk She felt no hatred of him, but simply a wild 
desire to be alone with her pam, to discover where it was that the 
blow had struck her^ If only he were not with her there if only 
she had not got to make such an effort to eat her lunch and smile, 
to compose her features and to keep her eyes from blazmg If only 
she could fix her mmd freely upon the mystenous despair which 
seemed to hav6 seized upon her A fellow-creature had 
managed to escape from the desert island where by rights they 
should have been together till the end, had crossed the chasm 
which kept her from the rest of tlie world, and gone back to it— 
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had moved from one universe to another . . No, it wasn’t that. 
No one ever goes from one umverse to another Anne had always 
belonged to the race of simple souls who are content merely to be 
alne Thercse, looking at her m the old days of their lonely 
outings, lymg asleep with her head against her friend's knees, had 
seen only a wraith The real Anne de Trave had been hidden 
from her, die girl who now ran to meet Jean Azevedo in a lonely 
shooting hut between Samt-Clair and Argelouse 

“What’s die matter with you» You’re eating nothing Pity to 
leave food on your plate, considermg what we’re paying Is it the 
heat? Not going to faint, are you? . . Can’t, surely, be the first 
signs, already?” 

She smilei but only with her hps She said that she was thmk- 
uig about this adventure of Anne’s (she had got to talk about 
Anne) When Bernard announced that he was perfectly easy in 
his mind now that she had taken the affair m hand, she asked him 
wh} his parents were so set agamst the marriage He thought she 
w'as laughmg at him, and begged her not to begin playing at 
paradoxes. 

“To begm with, you know as well as I do that they’re Jews. 
Mamma knew old Azevedo — ^the one who refused to be bap- 
tized ” 

But Thercse maintained that some of the oldest families in 
Bordeaux were Portuguese Jews. 

“The Azevedos were somebody when our ancestors were a 
miserable lot of shepherds shaking with fever in the marshes ” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Therese, don’t argue foi the sake of 
argumg, Jews are Jews all the world over, besides, tins particular 
family is thoroughly degenerate— eaten up witli tuberculosis 
Everyone knows that ” 

The gesture with wbch she lit her cigarette had always 
shocked Bernard 

“What did your own grandfather die of, and bs fatlier? 
When you marned me did it ever occur to you to enquire mto 
the nature of my mother’s last ilbcssi Don’t you think that we 
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could find a sujfficient number of consumptives and syphilitics 
m our own family tree to poison the whole worlds” 

“That’s going beyond a joke, Therese, even if you are saymg 
It only m fun and to get a rise out of me I won’t have you talk- 
mg like that about the family*” 

He was thoroughly annoyed and on his dignity — wantmg to 
take a high Ime, yet, at the same time, anxious not to look a fool 
m her eyes But she wouldn’t give up her pomt 
‘T can’t help laughing when I see our precious families burrow- 
ing away m their digmty like a lot of blind moles! Their horror 
of the more obvious blemishes is only equalled by their indiffer- 
ence to diose that don’t happen to be generally known — and 
there are plenty of them m all consaence* Take yourself, for 
mstance aren’t you always talkmg about ‘secret diseases,* as 
though all mortal ailments weren’t, by defimtion, secret® Our 
families never give them a thought, though they’re careful 
enough not to wash their dirty linen m public. If it wasn’t for 
the servants, one would never know a thing Fortunately, there 
always are the servants. . ” 

“I’m not going to discuss the matter with you. When you’re 
m one of these moods the only thing to do is to wait until it’s 
over With me it doesn’t matter I realize that you say these thmgs 
just to pull my leg but they wouldn’t be very well received at 
home We’re not in the habit of treatuig family matters as a 
joke ” 

Always the family* Therese let her cigarette go out She stared 
before her, seemg m imagmation the cage widi its innumerable 
bars, each of which was a hvmg person, a cage full of eyes and 
ears, m which she would have to spend the whole of her life, 
squattmg mottoidess, her chm on her knees, her arms clasped 
about her legs, waiting for death 
“Oh, don’t look hke that, Therese* If only you could see 
yourself* . ” 

She smiled, readjusting the mask. 

“It was just my fun. . , What an old silly ^^ou are, my dear!” 
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But when, m tlie taxi, Bernaid crept close to her, she pushed 
him away, setting a distance between them 
On tliat last evening before their return to the country they 
went to bed at nine o’clock Th&ese took somethmg to make her 
sleep, but unconsciousness, too eagerly sought, evaded her For 
a moment, mdeed, she sank mto obhvion, but Bernard, with a 
mutter of mcompiehensible words, turned towards her, and she 
felt the heat of his great body against her own She avoided him, 
seeking die extreme edge of the mattress in an effort to avoid the 
burning contact But a few mmutes later he lumbered towards 
her again, as diough his flesh sought blindly its accustomed prey 
even in the insensibility of sleep Roughly she pushed him from 
her once more, though without waking Inm . If only she 
could get free of him once and for all — could thrust him from 
the bed into the outer darkness^ 

Across the length and breaddi of die shadowed city the motor 
horns W’ere answering one anodier like the dogs and the fowls 
at Argelouse when the moon rose No breath of freshness 
mounted from the street She turned on the lamp, and, propped 
upon her elbow, gazed at the motionless male beside her — a male 
m his twenty-seventh year He had thrown back the blankets his 
breathmg was inaudible, and the ruffled hair fell in a mass over 
his still unwrmkled forehead, over the as yet unscored temples 
He lay sleeping there, a vulnerable and naked Adam, deep m a 
slumber that seemed eternal She pulled a sheet over him, got up, 
found one of the letters m the middle of reading winch she had 
been disturbed, and took it to the lamp 

. If he told me to follow him, I should leave every- 
thing, and never once turn back We kiss, but on the verge of 
the ultimate surrender hold back, checked not by my resist- 
ance but by Ins power of restramt It is truer to say that it is he 
who resists me, because I long for the extreme of passion, the 
mere approach of which, he says, surpasses aU other pleasures. 
To hear him talk, one would think tliat last deasive step was 
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never to be taken He makes it a matter of pride to hold back 
on the precipitous slope Once one lets oneself go, he says, 
It is impossible to stop 

She opened the window and tore the letter into tiny fragments 
She hung there, leaning out over the deep gulf of stone which, 
in this hour before the dawn, echoed to the sound of a passing 
cart The scraps of paper fluttered down to perch on the balconies 
of the lower floors She caught a smell of growing things From 
what countryside had it come to invade this wilderness of 
asphalt > She saw m imagination the stam made by her body lying 
crushed and mangled on the pavement — and all around a milling 
crowd of loiterers and policemen You^ll never kill yourself, 

Ther&e, your imagmation is far too vivid ^ As a matter of fact, 
she had no wish to die An urgent task awaited her — ^not of ven- 
geance nor of hate The htde fool, far away at Saint-Clair, who 
was so sure that happmess was possible, must be made to sec with 
her eyes, be made to understand that no such thmg as happmess 
existed That at least, if nothing else, they must have m common 
— boredom, the sense that no high destiny awaited them, or 
ovenidmg duty. They must learn that there was notlimg worth 
die wimung save die squalid humdrum of the daily round — a 
loneliness without hope of consolation 
The first light was touchmg the roof-tops She went back to 
the man lying there, motionless, upon the bed But no sooner 
had she slipped between the sheets than he moved towards her. 

When she awoke she was clear-headed and sensible Why had 
she made such a to-do about what was really quite simple » The 
family was calhng on her for help She would do what the family 
wanted In that way only could she keep to the beaten track 
When Bernard began to argue again that it would be disastrous 
if anythmg happened to prevent Anne's marriage to die Deguil- 
heim boy, she agreed The Degiiilheims were not of their world 
The grandfather might have tended sheep, but they owned die 
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best forest land for miles around, and Anne, after all, was no 
heiress All she could hope for from her father was a few acres 
of vineyard m the fens round Langon — and they were flooded out 
every other year Nothing must be allowed to get m the way of 
that marnage 

The smell of chocolate made Therese feel sick This vague 
bodily discomfort served to confirm her other symptoms- she 
was ^eady pregnant “Better get it over early,” said Bernard, 
“and then one needn’t botlier any more about it ” He gazed 
with respect at the woman who bore witbn her the future master 
of unnumbered trees. 


V 

S AINT-CLAIR — already ^ Therese took the measure of the 
road hei thoughts had come. Could she ever get Bernard 
to follow her so far^ It was scarcely to be hoped that he 
would be wilhng to share her slow progress along that tortuous 
way Yet, all the really important thmgs still remamed to be said. 
‘Even if I do manage to get him to the pomt which iVe reached 
so far, what a lot will still have to be explained ’ She brooded 
over the puzzle of her own existence Silently she questioned the 
young middle-class married woman whom everyone had praised 
for her level-headedness when first she settled down with her 
husband m Samt-Clair She revived the memory of those first 
weeks of the new hfe in the cool, dark house belonging to her 
parents-m-Iaw. The shutters on the wmdows which looked into 
the Square were kept always closed, but in the left-hand wall a 
barred gnll gave a ghmpse of the garden aflame with heliotrope, 
geraniums and petumas 

Between the old couple tucked away in the shadowed drawmg- 
room on the ground-floor, and Anne wandering m the garden 
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winch she was forbidden to leave, Thcrcse came and went, privy 
to all that was going on To her niother-in-kw she said: ‘‘Give 
her her head a bit, suggest that she should travel for a while before 
making up her mind I think I can promise that shell agree and 
then, while you le away, Til act ” But how> The parents had a 
vague idea that she meant to scrape acquaintance with young 
Azevedo “A frontal attack won’t do you any good, modier 
From Madame de Trave she gathered that nothing defimte 
had occurred as yet Heaven be dianked for that’ Mademoiselle 
Monod, the postmistress, was the only other person m the secret. 
She had held up several of Anne’s letters. “But she’s as secret as 
the grave Besides, we’ve got a hold on her She won’t gossip 
“We must do our best,” Victor de la Trave kept on saying, 
“to spare her as much pam as possible.” In the old days he had 
given in to all Anne’s whims, no matter how fantastic But now 
he had to admit diat his wife was nght “One can’t,” he said, 
“make an omelet without breaking eggs”, and, “She’ll live to 
thank us ” Perhaps, but meanwhile wasn’t she makmg herself ill? 
Husband and wife fell silent, gazing vaguely about them In their 
hearts, no doubt, they felt for the poor child droopmg in the 
summer heat She turned m disgust from all food. She trod the 
flowers underfoot without noticmg them, paddmg up and down 
behmd the garden raihng like a bitch in heat lookmg for some 
way of escape Madame de la Trave shook her head^f^“I 
can’t eat for her, can I? She stuffs herself with fruit and leaves her 
plate untouched at meals ” And Victor: “She’d hve to blame us if 
■wc gave our consent — ^if only because of the miserable, sickly 
brats she’d brmg into the world . His wife was angry be- 
cause he seemed to be trymg to find excuses for their attitude. 
“Fortunately, die Deguilheims are not back yet It’s a good thmg 
for us that they’ve set their hearts on a marriage with their son 
. . ’’ Only when Therese had left the room did they put mto 
words the question which was snrrmg in both their minds* 
“What ideas can they have been stuffing her with at the Convent^ 
Here, at home, she’s had nothing but good examples, and we’ve 
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been so careful about tbe books she reads, . . . Th&ese says there 
IS nothing more calculated to turn a young girFs head than the 
sort of love-stones that are recommended for family reading 
but, of course, she adores being paradoxical . . . Besides, Anne 
lias never had a passion for books, which is such a blessing We’ve 
never had to pull her up on that account In the matter of read- 
ing she’s her parents’ daughter all right It probably would be 
a good thing if she could have a change of air , . Don’t you 
remember how quickly she picked up when we took licr to 
Salles after she’d had the measles and a touch of bronclntis at the 
same time» We’d go anywhere she liked — one can’t say more 
diaii tliat She has, leally, very little to complain about.” Monsieur 
de la Trave gave a low sigh “A trip with — that wouldn’t do 

any good,” he answered “What’s that?” enquired his wife, who 
was slightly deaf What memory of some former lovers’ journey 
bad come back suddenly mto the old man’s mind^ For so long 
now he had been comfortably settled mto tlie smooth existence 
of every day that it seemed strange he should be moved by a 
recollection from the golden time of his passionate youtli. 

Th&ese went mto the garden to talk to the young girl Anne 
was wearmg a last-year’s frock which had now grown too laige 
for her 

“Well?” she cried, as her j&iend jomed her Therese could see 
agam every detail of the scene — the bumed-up paths, the dry, 
britde meadow-grass, could smell m memory the hot geramums. 
The girl had looked, that August afternoon, as though she were 
more utterly consumed than any growmg thing. Now and again 
a thimder shower drove them for shelter to die greenhouse where 
they waited while the hailstones rattled on the glass roof. 

“Why should you mmd gomg away, smceyou never see him?” 

“I may not see him, but I know that he is there, hvmg and 
breathing, only six miles away When the wmd blows from the 
east, I realize Aat he and I can hear the church bells at the very 
same moment. Would it make no difference to you whether 
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Bernard were in Argelouse or Paris’ I don’t see]t2XL, but I have 
the certainty that he is not far off At Sunday Mass I don’t even 
botlier to turn round because from where we sit we can see only 
the altar, and there’s a pillar between us and the rest of the con- 
gregation but on the way out 

“He wasn’t there last Sunday, was he’” 

Therbe had been accurately informed She knew that Anne,, 
following dutifully m her mother’s wake, had sought m vain 
among the crowd for the face that was not there 
“He may have been ill . They stop his letters there’s no vi ay 
I can get news of him ” 

“All die same, it seems odd that he shouldn’t have found some 
way of sendmg a message to you ” 

“Oh, Therese, if only you^ . . Of course, I know how diffi- 
cult y^our position is, but 

“Agree to take this trip, and pet haps, while you’re av/ay , . ” 
“I can’t leave him ” 

“But m any case hell be gomg away In a few weeks now he’ll 
leave Argelouse ” 

“Don’t talk like that I can’t bear even to think of it * Not a 
word from him to help me go on hvmg* I’m more than half dead 
already as a result of the long silence I have to remmd myseh* 
every moment, of all the thmgs he said which made me really 
happy. I repeat them over and over to my^self— so often, mdeed, 
that I end by wondering whether he ever actually said them at all. 
I can hear his voice now, the way it sounded the last time we 
met ‘You’re the only person in my life I care two hoots about,' 
he said — ^at least, I think that was it, though it may have been 
‘You’re the most precious thmg I have m life . . I don’t remen> 
her the exact words ” 

She stood there frowmng, stnvmg to catch the echo of that 
spoken consolation, endlessly elaborating its meanuig. 

“What is he really like’” 

“You can have no idea 
“So unlike everybody else?” 

I 
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“I v^ish I could describe him, but no words of mme could ever 
paint his portrait . He might, I suppose, seem quite ordinary 
to you tliough I’m almost sure he wouldn’t ” 

It was quite beyond her power to get a clear view of the young 
man who shone resplendent m the bright radiance of her love. 
‘Passion,’ thought Th&ese, would make me clearer-sighted I 
should take note of every detail in the man whom I desired ’ 

“If I agiee to go on this trip, Ther^se, will you see him? Will 
you tell me what he says? Will you give him my letters? If I go 
away, if I pluck up courage enough to go away 
Making her way from that kingdom of light and fire, Therese 
plunged again, like a dark wasp, mto the lOom where mother and 
father were waitmg for the heat to abate and their daughter to 
surrender Only after many of these comings and goings did Anne 
finally make up her mind to agree It was not so much the effoits 
of Therese as the imminent return of the Deguilheims diat finally 
prevailed She trembled at the thought of this new danger 
Th&ese had kept on saying that, for a tremendously rich young 
man, the Deguilheiin boy wasn’t “really half bad ” 

“I’ve hardly ever looked at him properly, Therese All I know 
IS that he wears spectacles, is gomg bald, and is an old man ” 

“He is twenty-nine . 

“That’s what I mean — an old man But old or not , 

At dinner that evenmg the de la Traves mentioned Biarritz, and 
began fussmg about hotels Therese kept her eyes fixed on Amie. 
The girl sat perfectly still she seemed emptied of all vitality. 

“Do make just a tiny effort . one can always eat if only one 
tries,” Madame de la Trave kept on saying Anne lifted the spoon 
to her mouth Her eyes looked qmte dead. The one person who 
was not there, alone had any existence for her. There was 
nothmg, nobody, in her life save only he At moments a smile 
flickered on her hps as she remembered somethmg he had said, 
some kiss he had given her in those distant days when, m a hut 
of turves, hi$ clumsy hands had undone the first few buttons of 
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her blouse Therese looked away, concentrating her eyes on 
Bemaid leaning over his plate He was seated against the light, 
and she could not see his face But she could hear the sound he 
made as he chewed the food by winch he set such store, like 
some ruminant cow She got up and left the table Her mother- 
in-law said 

“She’d rather one didn’t notice her Td cosset her if she’d let 
me, but she hates being fussed over Considering her condition, 
she’s not having too bad a tune She smokes too much, but it’s 
no use telling her ” The old lady fell into a senes of reminiscences 
to do with child-bearing “I remember when I was expecting 
you I had to sniff at a rubber ball It was the only thing that kept 
me from being sick ” 

“Therese, where are you?” 

“Here, on the bench ” 

“So you aie, I can see your cigarette ” 

Anne sat down, rested her head against an unyielding shoulder, 
looked at the sky, and remarked 

“He IS gazing at those same stars, hearing the same Angelas 
bell ” Then, after a pause “Give me a kiss, Therese ” But 
Therese made no effort to bend down to the trusting face beside 
her She merely said 

“Are you miserable?” 

“No, not this evening I realize that somehow, somewhere, 
we shall be together again I feel quite calm now The only really 
important thmg is that he should know — and you’ll see to that 
I have made up my mmd to go on this trip But when I get back 
walls shall not keep me from him Sooner or later I shall he against 
Ins heart I am as sure of that as I am of my own existence. 
No, Theiese, don’t you start preaching and talkmg about the 
family' 

“I wasn’t tlimkmg about the family, darhng I was thinking 
about inm It’s not so easy to worm one’s way mto a man’s hfe. 
He, too, has a family, work, mterests — ^there may even be 
another woman . 
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“There isn’t He said, ‘You’re the only person m my life’, and, 
another time, ‘Our love is the only thing that means anytbng 
at all novr 

“What are you hinting^ Do you think that by ‘now’ he meant 
just at this particular moment^” 

Theie was no need for Therese to ask agam whether she w^re 
miseiable She could hear the sounds of her misery m the dark- 
ness But she felt no pity How sweet it must be to say a name 
over and over, the pet name of the man to whom one’s heart is 
tightly bound* — merely to think he is alive and breathing, that 
he sleeps at night with his head upon his arm, and wakes at dawn, 
that his young body plunges through the mormng mist 
“You’re crying, Therese* Is it because of me> Do you love 
me’ 

The girl had slipped to her knees For a while she stayed so, her 
head pressed against Therese’s side Suddenly she got up 
“I felt something movmg against my forehead something, I 
don’t know what . ” 

“He started moving some days ago ” 

“The baby’” 

“Yes, he’s alive already ” 

They went back to the house, their arms round one another’s 
waist, as m the old days on die road to Nizan, on the road to 
Argelouse Th&ese remembered how fnghtened she had been of 
this twittenng burden. What passions might not force an entry 
mto the still unformed flesh within her womb * She could see 
herself now as she had sat that evening in her room, before the 
open wmdow (Bernard had called up to her from the garden, 
“Don’t put on die light it will attract the mosquitoes ”) She 
had reckoned the months that remained before the child would 
be born She longed to have knowledge of some God. She wanted 
to pray diat this unknown life which was still an undistinguish- 
able part of herself might never see the light of day 



VI 

I T IS strange that Therese remembered the days which fol- 
lowed the departure of Anne and her parents only as a 
time of torpor At Argelouse, where it had been agreed 
that she should seek the jomt m young Azevcdo’s armour and 
force him to relinquish his hold, she longed only for rest and 
sleep Bernard had agreed that diey should live, not m his house, 
but in hers, winch was more comfortable, and where Aunt Clara 
could take over all the cares of housekeepuig Other people 
meant nothing now to Therese They could look after them- 
selves Until the child should come she wanted nothmg but to 
be left in her state of dull, animal languor Each morning 
Bernard irritated her by recallmg her promise that she would 
arrange a meeting with the young man She snubbed him for Ins 
pams She was beginnmg to find it mcreasmgly difficult to put 
up with him It may have been, as Bernard thought, tliat her 
condition had sometlnng to do with her mood He himself was 
already showing signs of an obsession winch frequently afflicts 
the men of his race, though it rarely shows itself m persons under 
thirty It was cunous to find the fear of death so strongly de- 
veloped m anyone who was, to all seeming, as strong as a horse 
But what answer could she make when he said “Can’t you 
reahze what I’m suffermg^ . The bodies of these heavy eateis, 
bred of a lazy, over-nounshed race, have only the appearance of 
sturdiness A pine-tree planted m the rich soil of a field grows 
quickly but its heart rots quickly too, and m its prime it has to 
be cut down “It’s just nerves,” she told him; but was consaous 
of die weak spot, of the flaw, in the metal And then the most 
extraordmary, the most mconceivable thing happened — ^lie gave 
up eatmg, lost his appetite “Why don’t you see a doctor^” He 
shrugged his shoulders at that and assumed an air of mdifference 
The truth was, he preferred his present state of uncertainty to a 
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possible sentence of death At night Therese would sometimes be 
jerked a'wake by a rattling sound in liis throat His hand would 
seek hers and press it to lus left side diat she might feel how irreg- 
ularly his heart was beating Then she would light a candle, get 
up and pour a few drops of tmcture of valerian into a glass of 
water What bad luck it was, she thought, that tins draught should 
have the effect of rehevmg him How much better if it turned 
out to be a mortal dose Eternity is your only genuine guarantee 
of peace and quiet Why should this whimng creature at her side 
be so frightened of what would set his fears at rest for ever? He 
fell asleep before she did How could she expect to drop off into 
unconsciousness with diat great body m the bed beside her, its 
heavy breadimg turning at times to a chokmg struggle? Thank 
God, diough, he left her alone now — shaving come to die con- 
clusion that love-makmg was the worst possible dimg for his 
heart 

The cocks of dawn wakened the farmsteads The sound of the 
Angelus came to her on the east wmd from Saint-Clair, and then, 
at long last, sleep closed her eyes, just as he was struggling back 
to life He dressed quickly, puttmg on old country clothes (Ins 
washmg consisted in no more than wetting his face with cold 
water) Then he crept like a dog into the kitchen, greedy for the 
larder scraps He breakfasted off what remained of last night’s 
meat, or perhaps a hunk of cold pate, or grapes and a piece of 
bread rubbed with garhc — ^his only solid meal of the day What 
was left over he threw to Flambeau and Diane, who snapped at 
die food The mist had m it the smell of autumn At that hour he 
no longer felt like a sick man, but was conscious once again of his 
old youthful vigour Soon the duck would be on the wmg He 
must see to the decoy birds, put out their eyes 

When he returned at eleven o’clock he found Ther&se still m 
bed 

“What about young Azdvddo? You know that mother is 
w^ainng for news of him— poste restante, Biarritz?” 

“How’s your heart?” 
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“Please leave my heart alone^ Talkmg about my symptoms 
makes me conscious of them which only goes to show that 
if s nerves, really You thmk it is just nerves, don’t youf * 

She never gave him the answer he wanted 
“One can never be altogetlier sure. You’re the only person 
who can know how you feel But just because your father 
died of angina pectoris, that’s no reason especially at youi 
age Obviously, the heart is die Achilles heel of the Desquey- 
roux family. What an odd creature you are, Bernard, with your 
constant fear of deaths Do you never have a feeling, as I do, of 
utter fuulity’* No’ Doesn’t it occur to you that the sort of life 
people like us lead is remarkably like death’” 

He shrugged his shoulders Her paradoxes bored him It is 
not particularly clever to be witty All one has got to do is to take 
the ordinary, sensible person’s pomt of view and turn it upside 
dovui Why waste her gifts on Inm’ he said Much better keep 
them for ) oung Azevedo when she saw him. 

“You know that he’s leavmg Vilm^ja about the middle of 
October’” 


At Viilandraut, the station before Samt-Clair, Ther^se tliought 
‘How can I ever get Bernard to beheve that I wasn’t m love with 
that young man’ I’m sure he thinks diat I adored him Like all 
those who really know nothing whatever about love, he imaguies 
diat a crime of the sort with which I was charged could have had 
its motive only m sexual passion ’ Bernard must be made to see 
that at the penod m question she was still far from hating lum, 
tiresome though she often found his importunity No other man 
would have been of tlie slightest use to her When all was said, 
Bernard wasn’t so bad There was nothmg she detested more in 
novels dian the delmeation of extraordmary people who had no 
resemblance to anyone whom one met m normal hfe 
"‘Her father had been the only truly remarkable man she had 
ever known She must give that headstrong, suspicious radical 
the credit of bemg built on heroic hues His activities were num- 
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terless. He combined the functions of a landed proprietor and 

industrialist (m addition to his sawmills at B , he handled the 

resm from his own trees and from those of his innumerable 
relations m a factory at Samt-Clair) But, above all else, he was a 
man of politics Though his cavalier way of dealing with others 
had done him no little harm, he still had the ear of the authori- 
ties And how contemptuous he was of women * — even of 
Ther^se, at a time when everyone was praising her intelligence 
The recent dramatic happenings had strengthened him in his 
opinion “Hysterical, all of ’em, when they’re not fools*” he 
had said to her Counsel For all his anti-clencalism, he was a 
thorough-paced Puritan He might occasionally hum a song of 
Beranger’s, but he would blush like a boy if certain subjects 
were so much as mentioned m his hearmg Bernard had been told 
by Monsieur de la Trave that Larroque had been completely 
innocent when he married “and it’s common knowledge that 
he’s never had a mistress since his wife died Youi father’s a 
character if ever there was one*” Yes, he certamlv was that But 
though Therfese, away from him, was inclined to touch up his 
portrait a bit, she had only to see him again to realize what a 
mean, vulgar creature he was He came seldom to Saint-Clair, 
though more frequently to Argelouse, because he dishked 
meeting the de la Traves Whenever they were present, though 
politics were barred, the same idiotic old quarrel inevitably began 
with the soup, and rapidly became embittered Therbe would 
have been ashamed to jom in it She felt it a matter of pride not 
to open her bps on those occasions, unless the talk turned to 
rehgion Whenever that happened, she flung herself into the fray 
m her father’s support. Everyone talked at the tops of their voices, 
making so much noise that even Aunt Clara managed to catch an 
occasional word and proceeded to join m the altercation In her 
ternblc deaf old voice she gave free rem to her radical fanaticism 
She knew, she said, what went on m Convents, though at heart 
(thought Therbe) she was a more sincere believer than any of the 
de la Trav^»clan It was only that she waged mcessant warfare 
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against the Eternal Being who had let her become deaf and ugly, 
who had decreed that she should die without ever having been 
loved or possessed by a man But ever since the day when 
Madame de la Trave had left the table they had entered mto a 
tacit agreement to avoid all metaphysical discussion. But politics 
were quite enough to set them all by the ears, tliough funda- 
mentally, whether their sympatliies were of the Right or tlie 
Left, they were all in complete agreement on one point — that 
property is tlie most solid good this life can show, and that the 
only true value of existence is m earthly possessions The sole 
question at issue was, should one or should one not set some limit 
to the acquisitive mstmets, and, if so, where was it to be? Therese, 
who had die “sense of property m her blood,” would have pre- 
ferred that they should face the question in a spirit of cynicism 
What she hated was die sham air of nghteousness with winch the 
Larroques and the de la Traves attempted to disguise this shared 
passion When her father announced that he was “unshakably 
loyal to the prmciplcs of democracy,” she would mterrupt him 
with, “You needn t bother to talk like that here we're quite 
alone, you know ” She said that all this highfalutin political 
posturing made her feel positively sick The tragedy of the class- 
war was never really forced on her attention m a countryside 
where even the poorest have some property, and are for ever 
strivmg to amass more, where a common love of die soil, of 
shooting, of food and of drmk, creates between all — middle and 
labouimg class alike — ^a close bond of brotherhood But Bernard 
had, m addition, some degree of education The neighbours said 
of him that he had got out of his rut, and even Therese took 
pleasure m the thought that he was the kmd of man with whom 
it was possible to carry on some sort of xational conversation, a 
man who had “risen superior to his environment or so she 
regarded him until she met Jean Azevedo 

It was that nme of year when the freshness of the mght hours 
persists all through the mommg when, from luncheon on, no 
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matter how hot the sun has been, a hint of mist announces the 
oncoming of darkness The first of the duck were already flving, 
and Bernard scarcely ever came home before mghtfall On the 
paiuculai day in question, however, he had decided, after sleep- 
mg badly, to go straight into Bordeaux and get himself examined 
by a doctor 

‘I had no conscious wish at all,’ drought TherSse, looking back 
on the event ‘I used to take an hour s stroll every da) up the 
road, because exerase is good for a woman when she’s breeding 
I avoided the woods because the shootmg season had begun, 
which meant constantly stoppmg and whisdmg to amiounce 
one’s presence, and waiting until one of die guns gave a shout to 
show that the coast was clear But sometimes dieie would come 
an answering whistle which meant that a covey had settled in 
die trees When that happened one had to he low Later, I would 
go back home and doze m front of the fire, either m the drawing- 
room or die kitchen, and let Aunt Clara busy herself with doing 
litde odds and ends for me She was for ever dromng on about 
household or farm matters, but I took no more notice of her 
than God does of His servants She never stopped talking, because 
she didn’t want to make die effort needed to hear odier people. 
Almost alvrays her sohloquies took die form of squalid stones 
about the country folk whom she looked after and watched over 
with a devotion which was completely disillusioned — stones of 
old men slowly starvmg to death, condemned to work until 
they could work no longer, abandoned by their relations and left 
to die, or of women forced to undertake the most exhausting 
labours They would say the most ftightful things, and these Aunt 
Clara would repeat almost gaily, just like a child The one person 
she really loved was me, and yet I scarcely even noticed her when 
she got down on her knees to unlace my boots, take off my 
stockings, and warm my feet m her old hands 
‘Ballon used to come for orders the evenmg before he was due 
to go into Samt-Clair. Aunt Clara would make out a list of 
errands for him, entrusting him with the vanous presenpnons 
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needed for the sick of Argelouse “I want you to go first of all 
to the chemist It’ll take Darquey a long time to make up all 
the.c 

‘My first meetmg with Jean . I w^ant to get each detail clear 
m my mmd I had decided to go to the lonely hut where Anne 
and I used to eat our little snacks, and where I knew she had later 
loved to meet young Azevedo I didn’t regard it in the hght of a 
sentimental pilgrimage What took me theie was the hiowledge 
that the trees had grown too big to make bud- watching easy, 
and that, consequently, I ran httle risk of disturbmg the guns The 
hut was no longer used for shootmg because the forest all around 
blotted out the horizon There were no long, open drives in 
which it was possible to follow the movement of the coveys 
The October sun w^as still hot The sandy path hurt my feet, the 
flies plagued me How heavy my body felt^ I longed to sit down 
on the rotting bench m the hut I opened the door, and a young 
man came out He was bareheaded I recognized him at first sight 
It was Jean Azevedo, and he looked so confused that I thought I 
imght have mterrupted some amorous tryst I tried to get away, 
but m vam Oddly enough, he seemed mtent on keeping me 
there “Please come in,” he said, “You’re not disturbmg me at 
at all, truly you’re not ” 

‘He was so msistent that I went mto the hut, and was surprised 
to find nobody there Perhaps the country gu:I whose presence 1 
suspected had made good her escape by another exit But no twig 
had snapped He, too, had recogmzed me, and began to talk of 
Anne de la Trave I had sat down, but he remamed standing just 
as I had seen him m the snapshot My eyes sought, through the 
silk slurt, the spot where I had pierced him with my pm There 
was no touch of passion m my glance, only a cold cunosity. Was 
he good-lookmg^ He had a high forehead and the eyes of his race 
His cheeks were too full, and he W’-as afflicted with what I most 
dislike m } oung men, pimples, those signs of the sappy move- 
ment of the blood that speak of unwdiolesomeness Worst of all, 
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he had moist palms which he dried with his handkerchief before 
shaking my hand But there was fire m the depths of his fine eyes, 
and I liked the wide mouth, which was never quite shut, and the 
sharp teeth It reminded me of the muzzle of a young dog suffer- 
ing from die heat And how did I behave » I was very family- 
conscious, I remember, and took a high Ime with him from die 
first, accusmg him, rather solemnly, of “bringing discord mto a 
respectable home There was nothing assumed about his 
amazement He laughed in my face “Do you really believe that 
I want to marry her» that I aspire to such a prize as that»’* I was 
dumbfounded when I realized, as I did at once, the gulf which 
existed between Anne’s passionate adoration and this young 
man’s complete indifference He defended himself hotly How 
could he help, he said, yielding to the charms of so delightful a 
child’ Where was the harm in havmg a bit of fun’ Just because 
there never had been any question of marriage between them, it 
had all seemed to him perfectly legitimate Of course he had pre- 
tended to fall m with her views By this time I was mounted on 
my lugh horse, but when I mterrupted him he started off again 
more urgently than ever Anne would tell me herself that he had 
never gone too far. Of one thmg he was quite certain, tliat he had 
probably given Mademoiselle de la Trave the only chance she 
would ever have m her whole gloomy existence of tasting real 
passion ‘You say she’s miserable But tell me honestly, do you 
think she can look forward to any thmg better than such misery’ 
I know you by reputation I know that one can speak frankly to 
you, that you’re not like most of the people round here She’s all 
set for a dull life m some old house m Saint-Clair At least I have 
given her feeling and dreams to hoard up agamst her old age — 
something to save her from despair, perhaps, and certainly from 
becommg stupid and ummaginative.” I can’t remember whether 
1 was exasperated by this monstrous piece of affectation, or 
whether I even noticed it Truth to tell, he spoke so fast that at 
first I had considerable difficulty m following him, though after 
a while my mind adjusted itself to his spate of words “Was it 
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likely that I should contemplate such a marriage, should drop 
anchor m such shifting sands, or saddle myself m Pans with a 
little girl like that^ I shall always remember Anne as a delightful 
mcident m my hfe — as a matter of fact, I was thinking of her 
when you came on me so suddenly But how can anyone dieam 
of tying himself up for good= One should be m a position to suck 
die last drop of pleasure from each fleetuig moment — and every 
pleasure is dificient from diose diat have gone before This 
greediness, as of a young ammal, diis sudden discovery of cue 
intelligent person, seemed to me so strange diat I listened to what 
he had to say without making any attempt to interrupt him i 
was completely dazzled — ^pietty easily, I admit but tlie fact 
remains that I was I remember the pattering of hooves, the 
tinkling of bells, the wild cries of shepherds in die distance, which 
told of an approaching flock I told die young man that it might 
seem rather strange if we were found alone together in the hut I 
should ha%^e liked him to reply that we had better not make a 
sound until the flock had passed I should have enjoyed staying 
there with him m complete silence, should have relished the sense 
of guilty complicity (for I, too, was becoming exigent, was 
beginning to demand that each mmute bring something to live 
for), but Jean Azevedo opened the door without a word of 
protest and, after ceremoniously takmg leave, stood back for me 
to pass He followed me to Argelouse only after making quite 
certain that I had no objection to his doing so How quickly the 
time passed, though my compamon managed to touch on a 
diousand different subjects In an odd sort of way he gave a new 
freshness to thmgs with which I had long been faimliar — to the 
question of religion, for instance When I repeated die kind of 
dimg I was used to saying m the family arcle, he broke in with 
*‘No doubt that’s true enough, but it’s all really^ a great deal more 
complicated * .’’He brought to the argument a clearness of 
vision winch I could not help admirmg But was it so admir- 
able, after alh I feel pretty sure that to-day my stomach 
would leject such a mixed dish He told me he had long beheved 
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diat die only really important dung was to seek God and strive 
aftei Him “All that matters is to hoist one’s sails and make for 
the open sea, avoiding like the plague all those who peisuade 
diemselves that they have found what they sought, who cease to 
move forward, but build their little shelters and compose them- 
selves to slumber I have long mistrusted all such people 
‘He asked whedier I had lead Rene Bazm’s La Vie du Phe de 
Foucauld, and when I gave him a mocking answer assured me tliat 
die book had completely knocked him sideways “To live dan- 
gerously, m the fullest sense of the word, diat’s what ought to be 
one’s object It’s not so much seekmg God that matters, as, 
havmg once found Him, to reman widim His orbit” He 
described to me the “great adventure of the mystics,” and be- 
wailed the fact that he was not temperamentally suited to follow 
in their steps As far back as he could remember, he said, he had 
never been pure How different was such immodesty, such facile 
self-confession, from the scrupulous warmess of my countiy 
neighbours, from the silence with which, at home, we surrounded 
the secrets of our personal lives ^ The gossips of Samt-Clair move 
only on the surface of dimgs one never sees mto dieii hearts 
What do I really know of Bernard® Surely there must be a lot 
more to him dian the caricature of a man with which I have to 
rest content whenever I feel tempted to conjure up Ins image® 
Jean did all the talkmg and I remained silent Nothmg came to my 
lips but the habitual phrases of which I made use m our fanuly 
arguments Just as in this part of the country all carriages are 
precisely “fitted to the road,” or, in other words, just wide 
enough to ensure that the wheels will fit neady mto the ruts made 
by the passmg waggons, so all my thoughts, till diat moment, 
had been equally “fitted to the road” which my father and my 
parents-in-law had traced Jean Azevedo walked bareheaded I 
can see again his open shut and the glimpse it gave of a chest 
which might have been that of a child, and of his radier over- 
developed neck Had I fallen a victim to his physical charms® 
Good heavens, no^ But he was the first man I had met foi whom 
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the life of the mind meant everythmg. His masters, Ins Pans 
fiiends — whose saymgs and whose books he constantly quoted 
to me — made it impossible to regard him as m any way excep- 
tional He was just one of a numerous elite — “the people who are 
really alive,” he called them He mentioned names It did nor 
occur to him for a smgle moment tliat I might never have heard 
of tliem — and I pretended that I w^as not now makmg their 
acquaintance for the first tune 

‘When, at a turn in the road, we saw before us the Argelouse 
paddock, I exclaimed, “Back already*” Smoke from the scorched 
grass hung low over the poor soil from which the rye crop had 
already been lifted Through a gap in the bank a flock of sheep 
was wmding its way, looking like dirty milk, and apparently 
browsmg on the sand Jean had to cross the paddock in order to 
reach Vilmeja I said “fm commg with you Tm wildly in- 
terested m all these questions ” But we found no more to say 
The r) e stubble hurt my feet through the dim soles of my shoes 
I had a feelmg that he wanted to be alone, no doubt m order to 
pursue at leisure some hne of thought which had presented itself 
to his mind I pomted out to him that we had not spoken of Anne 
He answered tliat we were not free to choose tlie subject of our 
conversation, or even of our thoughts “One can do that,” he 
added with a httle show of arrogance, “only if one submits to the 
disciphne mvented by the mystics People like us always 
float with the current, go where the slope leads In this way 

he brought back our talk to the books he was readmg at die 
moment We arranged to meet agam m order to draw up a plan 
of campaign about Anne He spoke absent-mmdedly, and, 
without answering some question I had put to him, suddenly 
bent down. With a childlike gesture he pomted to a mushroom 
growuig there, sniffed at it. and put it to his hps ’ 
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W HEN slie got back she had found Bernard waiting for 
her on the doorstep “There’s nothing wrong with 
me^” he had cried, as soon as he caught a ghmpse of 
her dress in the half-light, “nothing at all — except, believe it or 
not, that I’m anaemic, a big, hulking fellow like me Appearances, 
It seems, are deceptive iVe got to have a course of treatment — 
Fowler it’s got aisemc m it, you know. The important thing 
IS that I should get back my appetite 
Thercse remembeied that at first she had felt no irritation 
Bernard’s affairs seemed to make less impression on her than 
usual (it was as though someone had fired at long range, and 
missed her) She barely heard him She seemed caught up, body 
and mmd, mto an entirely different world, a place of eager beings 
whose sole desire was to know and understand to be “them- 
selves,” as Jean had said more than once with an air of deep satis- 
faction Later, as they sat at their meal, and she brought herself to 
mention the afternoon’s meetmg, Bernard exclaimed “ You are 
an odd creature^ And what have you decided 
She proceeded, there and then, to improvise the plan which 
was, m fact, the one they carried out Jean Azevedo had agreed 
to write a letter to Anne m which, as gently as possible, he would 
kill any hope that she might have entertained Bernard laughed 
sceptically when she insisted that the young man set no store 
whatever by such a marnage What * an Azevedo not care whether 
he marned an Anne de la Trave or not’ “You must be mad^ The 
truth of the matter is that he knows there’s nodiing doing Chaps 
of his kidney won’t take nsks when they know that they are 
bound to lose You’re still very innocent, my dear!” 

Because of the mosquitoes, he had been unwillmg to have 
the lamp hghted Consequently, he could not see the ex- 
pression of her face He had “recovered his appetite,” as he put 
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It Already the Bordeaux doctor had given him a new lease of 
life 

‘Did I see much more of Jean Azevedo^ . . He left Argelouse 
towards the end of October We may have gone walking to-* 
gedier five or six times The only occasion of which I have any 
clear recollection is the one on which we composed the letter he 
was to send to Anne He was not a very experienced young 
man, and used expressions which he thought would allay her 
fears, though I knew perfectly well how horrible she would find 
them Our last expeditions are all mixed up in a single memory. 
Jean Azevcdo described Pans to me, and the fnends he had there. 

I imagmed a sort of a realm m which the only law was “be 

th>seir^ 

‘ “Here you are condemned to a hfe of deceit until you die ” 
Did he say that deliberately’ What did he suspect’ I should find 
it impossible, accordmg to him, to breathe so stifling an atmo- 
sphere “Look,’’ hesaid, “at the vast, smooth surface of ice beneath 
which die minds of all here are frozen Through an occasional 
hole die water shows black That means diat someone has disap- 
peared after a violent struggle But the crust re-forms above it. 

For each man, here as elsewhere, is bom subject to the law 
of his nature here, as elsewhere, individual destiny rules each 
smgle hfe It is no good kicking against die pneks But some do, 
and that accounts for those petty dramas which the various 
families agree to keep shrouded 111 silence As they say hereabouts, 
‘Not a word 

‘ “How right you are!” I exclaimed “There have been times 
when I have asked about some great-uncle, or about some woman 
of an older generation, whose photographs have been removed 
from the family album but die only answer I have ever got is 
‘He took himself off . .it was arranged that he should . ” 

‘Did Jean Azevcdo fear some such fate for me’ He said that 
It would never occur to him to talk of these matters to Anne 
because, m spite of her passionate nature, she was really a very 
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simple little soul There ^was not much fight m her She wouU 
quickly toe tlie line “But you’re different’ In your eveiy word 
I can detect a hunger and thirst after sincerity ” Need I tell 
Bernard all the thmgs he said? It was madness to hope that my 
husband would be capable of even miderstandmg diem’ But I 
must make him see that I did not sui render without a struggle I 
remember argumg widi Jean, tellmg him diat he was merely 
dressmg up the worst kmd of moral depravity ui high-sounding 
phrases I even had recourse to die copybook maxim whnh 
hngered on m my memory from schooldays “Be diyself,” I said 
“But we are what we are only m so far as we make our own char- 
acters ” (Unnecessary to develop the thought now, diough I might 
have to do so later for Bernard’s benefit ) Jean Azevedo denied 
diat there could be any depravity worse than the denial of self 
He mamtamed that heroes and samts habitually struck a balance- 
sheet of their natures, that they became what they were only 
because they realized dieir limitations “If one is to find God one 
must transcend one’s limitations,” he kept on saying And, on 
anodier occasion “Accepting ourselves for what we are forces 
each one of us to come to grips widi his real nature, to see it 
clearly and engage it in mortal combat That is why so many 
emancipated mmds become converted to religion m its narrowest 
forms” 

1 shall not discuss with Bernard the rights and wrongs of such 
a moral doctnne I’m even prepared to subscribe to his view that 
it doubtless contams much wretched sophistry But he must 
understand, must make himself understand, just how a woman 
of my sort could be irritated by the life we led, just what she felt 
on those evenings in the dmmg-room at Argelouse when he was 
takmg offhis boots m the btchen next door, and regahng me the 
while, in a rich local dialect, wuth talk of the day’s happenings I 
can see it all now the captive birds struggling m the bag on the 
table, distendmg it with their movements, and Bernard eating 
slowly, rehshmg his recovered appetite, countmg with lovmg 
care die “Fowler” drops, and saymg, while he did so, “This is 
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what IS making me well ” A great fire used to be bunimg on the 
lieaitli, and he had only to turn his chair to be able to stretch his 
slippered feet to die blaze He would nod over la Petite Gironde. 
Sometimes he snored, but there were times, too, when I scarcely 
heard him breathe Old Madame Balioii s clogs would sound on 
the kitchen flags, and she would appear with the candles All 
around us was die silence the silence of Argelouse^ People who 
have never lived m that lost corner of the heath-country can have 
no idea what silence means It stands like a wall about the house, 
and the house itself seems as though it were set solid in the dexise 
mass of die forest, whence comes no sign of life, save occasion- 
ally die hootmg of an owl (At mght I could almost believe that 
I heard the sob 1 was at such pams to stifle ) 

‘It was after Azevedo had gone that I got to know that silence. 
So long as I was sure that he would come to me with the new day 
die thought of his presence robbed the smothering daik of all its 
terrors The fact that he was lying asleep nearby gave me a feeling 
that the mght and all the sweep of moorland was rich with life 
But when he left Aigelouse after that last meeting at winch he 
arranged diat we should meet m a year's time, and was full of 
hope (he said) that when the day came I should have found some 
way of freeing myself (I stdl don't know whether he threw that 
out hghtheartedly or whether there was some idea at the back 
of his mmd I have an impression that, being a bred-in-the-bone 
Parisian, he could not bear the silence, the paiticular silence of 
Argelouse, any longer, and that he adoied me simply and solely 
because I was Ins one and only audience) — ^when I saw die last of 
him, I felt as though I had plunged mto an endless tunnel, that I 
was drivmg aliead mto a darloiess which grew more dense die 
farther I advanced, so that I sometimes wondered whether I 
should suffocate before I reached the open air agaui 

‘But until my labours began in January nothuig happened . . / 

At this pomt Therese began to hesitate, forcing her mind from 
brooding on what had occuried in the house at Argelouse on the 
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day after Jean’s departure *NoJ she thought, ‘that has nothing 
whatevei to do with what iVe got to explain to Bernard when 
we meet, I have no time to w^aste wandering up bimd alleys ’ 
But die mind is impatient of discipline We camiot prevent it 
from roainuig at will She completely failed to blot that October 
evening fiom her memor)'- Upstairs, on the first floor, Bernard 
was undressmg She was waiting until the last of die fire should 
have died down before joimng him, happ) to be left alone even 
for a mmute What was Jean Azevedo domg? Perhaps he W’^as 
drinJong in the little bir of which he had told her perhaps (for the 
night w^as mild) he was diiving in his car with a friend through 
the descited Bois de Boulogne, perhaps he was sittmg at his 
table, woikmg, wnth the Pans traffic rumblmg a distant accom- 
paniment If there was silence about him, it was of his own crea- 
tion, a little niche of peace hollowed out of die hubbub of die 
woild not forced on him from without, like the silence m which 
Thercse sat suffocating His w’-as the achievement of a determined 
will, though It leached no fardier dian the circle of lamplight and 
die packed bookshelves 

So her mind worked, and then the dog barked, and fol- 
lowed the bark with a whimper, as a well-known voice, speaking 
m tones of utter exliaustioii from somewhere m die hall, quieted 
him 

Anne de la Trave opened die door She had walked all die way 
from Saint-Clair in the dark, and her shoes were clotted with 
mud In her face — ^wlnch had grown much older — the eyes shone 
bnght She flung her hat uito an arm-chair, “Where is lie^*” she 
said 

Once the famous letter had been written and posted, Therese 
and Jean had regarded the whole affair as bemg over and done 
with It never occurred to them that Anne might find it impos- 
sible to let go her hold How could anyone be expected to yield 
to the promptings of reason or the force of logic when her whole 
life was ai stake She had managed to escape her mother’s vigi- 
lance, and to take a tram On the dark road to Argelouse she had 
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been guic^ed by the strips of clear sky which showed between the 
trees The only thing that mattered was that she should see him 
agam If only she could be at Ins side he must yield once more to 
her charm She had got to see him She stumbled m her haste to 
reach Argelouse Her feet caught in the ruts And now, here was 
Therbe tellmg her that he had gone, that he was back in Pans 
She shook her head m denial, refusing to believe it If she did not 
refuse to believe it she would faint from weanness and despair 
“You’re lying to me you’ve always hed to me.” 

Thercse protested, but the girl went on 
“You’re just like all the lest of the family for all your 
emancipated aiis As soon as you married you became just 
another woman of the same old lot I know you meant well 
You betrayed me for my own good, didn’t you» Don’t bother 
to explam, I know exactly what you’re going to say ” 

She opened the door agam Therese asked wheie she was going 
“To Vilmeja, to his home ” 

“But he hasn’t been there for die past two davs I’ve told you 
diat already ” 

“I don’t believe you ” 

She left the room Therese lit the lantern which huno- m the 
hall, and followed her 

“You’re going wiong, Anne dear That’s tlie way to Biourge, 
Vilmdja’s in the other direction ” 

^ They walked on dirough the mist which was drifting up from 
the fields Dogs woke as they passed At length they saw the oaks 
of Vilincja, and die house itself, not sleeping now but dead 
Anne wandered round the empty sepulchre She beat on the door 
with her two fists Therbe stood there motionless She had set the 
lantern on the grass She saw die famt outline of her fnend as she 
flattened herself against each ground-floor wmdow. No doubt 
she was saymg that one name over and over agam, though not 
aloud, for what good would that have done^ For a moment or 
two the house hid her Then she reappeared, reached the door 
once more, and sank down on the threshold, clasping her arms 
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about her loiees, hiding her face Therese raised her up and led 
her away The girl, stumblmg as she went, kept on sa}ing 
“To-morrow moniing I shall go to Pans Pans is large, but 1 shall 
find him all right She spoke like a child at the end of its 
tether, and as though she were already emptied of all hope 

Bernard, who had been awakened by die sound of then voices, 
was waiting for them in die drawmg-ioom, wrapped m a diess- 
ing-gown It was a mistake on Theiese’s part to turn hei mind 
from die memory of the scene which flaied up betw^ecn brother 
and sister This man, who could seize an exhausted young girl by 
die wrists, drag her upstairs, and lock her m her room, is your 
husband, that same Bernard who, m two houis’ time, will be 
your judge The spirit of the family mspires his every action, 
making it impossible for him to hesitate even for a moment 
Always, in e\ery circumstance, he knows what must be done in 
the interests of the family You dread the meeting you are busy 
preparing a detailed defence But only men without strong prm- 
ciples can yield to the unexpected argument Bernard will laugh 
at your carefully reasoned defence “I know wdiads got to be 
done He always knows whads got to be done If, at times, he 
finds himself hesitatmg, he says “We discussed ail that at a family 
council, and weVe made up our minds Sentence has 

already been pronounced upon you how can you doubt it’ 
Your fate has been irremediably determined You might just as 
well go to sleep 


VIII 

W HEN the de k Traves had overcome Anne’s resistance 
and taken her back to Saint-Clair, Thcr6se remamed at 
Argelouse until her child was due to be bom She 
learned to knovi ever}' feature of its silence during those endless 
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November nights She had written a letter to Jean Azevcdo, but it 
remained unanswered Clearly, he thought it not worth his while 
to embark on the tedium of a correspondence widi a country 
girl Besides, an expectant mother is never a very pleasant object 
to remember Perhaps, now that he was away from her, he 
thought of her only as a drab little nonenaty The fool! Had she 
cared to mdulge m trumped-up subtleties and scenes of melo- 
drama, she could have held him easily enough’ How could a 
man of his kmd understand such deceptive simplicity as hersJ» 
how mterpret her honest gaze and clear-cut certamty of gesture? 
Better face die truth He believed that she, just as he had believed 
that the poor child Amie, was quite capable of takmg him at his 
word, of leavmg all and following him Jean Azevedo was dis- 
trustful of women who throw down dieir arms before the enemy 
has even had the time to lay siege to them He dreaded notlimg so 
much as victory and the fruits of victory Nevertheless, Therese 
forced herself to live m his mental world, though the books he 
admiied (she had ordered them from Bordeaux) seemed to her 
utterly incomprehensible How bored she was’ There was no 
question of her filling die hours widi making and sewing foi the 
expected baby That, said Madame de la Tiave, “was not her 
responsibility ” Many women kving m the country die in child- 
birth Therese made Aunt Clara cry by insistmg diat she would, 
as her mother had done before her that she was sure she would 
not escape the fate hangmg over her Whenever she spoke like 
that, she was careful to add that she did not much caie whedier 
she lived or whether she didn’t But that was a he Never had she 
been so hungry for life, and never had Bernard shown himself 
more attentive ‘He wasn’t concerned so much foi me as for what 
I was carrymg in me He might drool on m that appalling brogue 
of bs, “Now do eat up your mmee . . . you mustn’t have any 
fish . you’ve done qmte enough walking tor one day . ” It 
no more affected me than a complamt about the quality of her 
milk affects a wet-nurse who has no particular mterest m hei 
employer’s family The de la Traves bestowed on me the same 
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sort of regal d as they would have done on a sacred vessel I wa^ 
just the container of their young Had the necessity arisen, I am 
quite suie that tliey would have sacrificed me to my unboin 
child without a qualm I lost all sense of bemg an mdividual 
person In the eyes of the family I was merely a species of 
vine-slioot All that mattered to diem was die fruit of my 
womb 

‘I had to go on living m tliat gloomy world until the end of 
December As though there weien’c enough pmes alreadv, the 
ceaseless ram built a million moving bariiers about the darkened 
house When it seemed likely diat the smgle road to Samt-Clair 
would soon be impracticable, 1 was taken nito the local town and 
settled into a house which was scaicelv less overgrown and dark 
than Argelouse The old plane-trees m the public Square w^ere 
fightmg widi die ramy wmd m an effort to keep dicir last few 
leaves Aunt Clara, who could live nowhere but at Argelouse, 
refused to keep me company But she braved the journey m all 
weathers, driving over to see me in her ‘just wide enough'' gig 
She brought me the little treats 1 had loved as a child, thinking 
that I loved them still— greyish lumps of honey and rye called 
“nnques,” the sort of cake known locally as “fougasse" or 
‘Toumadjade " I saw Amie only at meals, and she no longer spoke 
to me She seemed to be cowed and lesigned Quite suddenly she 
had lost all hei former fieshness, and wore her hair drawn back 
so tightly that it left hei rather ugly and anaemic ears plamlv 
visible Young Deguilheim's name was never menaoned, but 
Madame de la Trave asserted that if Anne had not yet said “yes" 
she at least was no longer saying “no." How right Jean had been 
about her It had not taken long to break her m to harness 
Bernard was less well than he had been, because he had started 
tippling again What did all these people among whom I lived 
talk about^ They discussed the Cure a good deal, 1 remember (the 
Presbytery was just opposite). There was much cunosity ex- 
pressed, for instance, about why he had crossed the Square four 
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times m one day, retunimg on each occasion by a difierent 
route 

On account of sometlimg that Jean Azevedo had said, Ther&se 
paid a good deal more attention to this young priest than she 
would otherwise have done He had few points of contact with 
his parishioners They thought him “arrogant*' — “He's not the 
sort of man we need here " On the rare occasions of his visits 
to the de la Trave household, Th&ese studied his greymg temples 
and high forehead How did he spend his cvemngs? He had no 
friends Why had he chosen the religious life^* “He is very scrupu- 
lous,” said Madame de la Trave “He makes his act of adoration 
every evening, but he lacks unction He is not what 1 call pious, 
and he does nothing whatever about social work ” She deplored 
the fact that he had done away with all ostentation of chanty. 
The local parents, too, complamed that he did not play football 
with the children “It’s all very well to bury one's nose m books 
all day long, but a man can very soon lose his hold on a parish/' 
Th^rese went regularly to church in order to hear him preach. 
“You've chosen just the moment, my dear, when you might 
well be excused from all such duties by reason of your con- 
dition '' 

The Cure's sermons on points of dogma and morals were 
completely impersonal But Thcrese was mterested m the in- 
flexions of his voice, m his gestures At times he would lay par- 
ttcular stress on some one word. . Ah * he, perhaps, might help 
her to come to terms with the confusion of her spint He was not 
like the people round her He, too, had chosen the way of tragedy. 
To the solitude withm he had added that desert which the 
soutane creates round those who wear it. What comfort did he 
find m the daily ntes? She would have liked to be present at his 
week-day Masses, when, with only a smgle choirboy for congre- 
gation, he bent, murmurmg, above a scrap of bread But for her 
to have done so would have seemed odd to the membcn of her 
family and to the good people of the town. There would have 
been gossip about “conversion.” 
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Though Theresa’s sufiermgs at that tunc may have beta 
severe, it was only after the birth of her child tliat she really began 
to find life unendurable Not that anything much happened. 
There were no scenes between her and Bernard She was more 
deferential to the parents even than he was That there was no 
apparent reason for a break made the whole busmess more tragic 
It seemed that nothing could possibly occur to disturb the flat 
routme of their days They would go on just like tins till they 
died Disagreement presupposes the existence of a common 
ground on which the struggle can be waged But Ther^se had 
no ground m common with Bernard, and still less with her 
mother- and father-m-law Their words made no impression on 
her It never occurred to her that she might be expected to answer 
when they spoke to her They did not even share the same 
language, but attached totally different meanmgs to every essen- 
tial word Occasionally Therese might be goaded mto an expres- 
sion of sincerity But it had no effect The family had long ago 
agreed that she loved talking for talkmg’s sake “I just pretend 
not to listen,” said Madame de la Trave, “and, if she goes on, I 
look as though I didn't attach any importance to what she says 
She knows that all that talk of hers does not impress us 
All the same, Madame de la Trave found it hard to put up with 
Therbe’s affectation of annoyance when people said how like her 
little Mane was The ordmary chatter customary on such occa- 
sions (“You’d know at once whose child she is’”) threw the 
young mother into transports of imtability, and these she could 
not always conceal “There’s nothmg of me m the litde creature 
she vrould msist “Look at her brown skm and jet-black eyes. 
Compare her with one of my early photographs I was a pasty 
htde girl.” 

She had no wish for Mane to be hke her, she wanted to have as 
htde as possible m common with the scrap of flesh and blood 
which had issued from her body It began to be said that the 
maternal mstmct did not trouble her unduly But Madame de la 
Trave mamtamed that she was fond of the clnld m her own funny 
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wa) . "'It’s no good expecting her to give her her bath or to change 
her nappies She’s not that sort of woman. But I’ve seen her 
sitting a whole evening by the clnld’s cradle, and not smoking 
at all, just so as she could watch her sleeping . We have an 
excellent nurse, and dien, you see, there’s always Anne Now, 
she $ utterly diffeient* She’ll make a wonderful mother, no doubt 
about that ” It was true that, with a child in the house, Anne 
had begun to hve again Women are always attracted by a 
cradle, but Anne seemed to find some pecuharly profound happi- 
ness in dandlmg the baby In order to have free access to it, she 
had made her peace 'with Therese, though nothing of their old 
affection remamed apart from their use of pet names and familiar 
gestures The girl dreaded espeaally lest Ther^ses maternal 
jealousy might be aroused “The httle darlmg is much more at 
ease with me than witli her Whenever she sees me she gurgles. 
The othei day I was holding her m my arms, and she started to 
howl when Therese tried to take her from me. She is so much 
fonder of me that it sometimes makes me feel quite embar- 
rassed. . ” 

But she need not have been All dirough this period of her life 
Therese felt as though she were completely detached from every- 
one, the child included. She saw people and thmgs, her own body 
and even her own mmd, in the form of a mirage, as a sort of 
cloud suspended outside herself In all this emptmess Bernard 
alone had a horrible, a finghtenmg, reahty, witli his fat paunch, 
his nasal drawl, his peremptory way of talking, his sclf-com- 
placency Escape from her world » — ^but how and whither^ The 
bcginnmg of the hot weather completely exliau:itcd her No 
piemonidon came to warn her of what she was about to do« 
What happened that year? She could remember no single ina- 
dent, no quarrel, only that she had felt more detestation of her 
husband dian usual on the occasion of die Corpus Chnsti proces- 
sion which she had watched from behind half-closed shutters. 
Bernard was almost the only man walkmg behind the Canopy, 
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Withm a few mo.xients the village street became as completely 
deserted as though a lion and not a lamb had been let loose 
The inliabitants ran for shelter so as to avoid die necessity of un- 
covermg or kneeling Once the dangei had passed, doors began 
to open one by one Therese stared at the Cure, who was walking 
with eyes almost completely shut, bearing iii his two hands the 
strange, mysterious object His lips were moving To whom was 
be talking widi that look of suffering on his face? And then, 
suddenly, she saw behind him Bernard “doing his duty 

Week followed week without so much as a diop of ram 
Bernard lived m constant terror of fire He was suffering from his 
heart agam More than a thousand acres had been burned over at 
Louchats “If the wind had been from the north 1 should have 
lost my Bahsac pines ’’ Therbe was in a state of waitmg for she 
knew not what to fall from the immutable sky It would never 
ram agam One day the whole surrounding forest would crackle 
mto flame, even the town itself would not be spared Why was it 
that the heath villages never caught fire? It seemed to her unjust 
tliat It should always be the trees that tlie flames chose, never the 
human bemgs In the family circle there was a never-endmg dis- 
cussion about what caused these disasters Was it a discarded 
cigarette, or w^as it dehberate mischief? Therese liked to imagine 
that one of these nights she would get up, leave the house, reach 
the most inflammable part of the forest, throw away her cigar- 
ette, and watch the great column of smoke stam the dawn sky. 

But she drove the thought from her, for the love of pine- 
trees was m her blood It was not them that she hated. 

And now the moment had been reached at which she must 
look her act straight m the face. How could she explain it to 
Bernard? All she could do would be to take him, step by step, 
over the road she had travelled to it It was the day on which a 
big fire had broken out towards Mano Some men from the 
estate had conic mto die dming-room where the members of die 
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family were eating a hurried luncheon Some of them said that 
the blaze was a long way from Samt-Claii, others tliat the tocsin 
ought to be sounded The smell of burning resin filled the safling 
air, and the sun looked dirty Thinking back, Therese could see 
Bernard sitting theie with his head turned, listening to Ballon’s 
report on the situation, and quite forgetful of the fact that his 
great hairy hand was holding his bottle of “Fowler” over a glass 
of w^ater, into which the drops were falhng all unnoticed He 
swallowed the medicine at a single gulp, before Theiese, over- 
powered by the heat, could warn him diat he had taken twice 
!’ IS usual dose Eveiyone except herself had left the table She sat 
there cracking fresh almonds, indifferent to what was going on, 
wholly detached from the drama of the fire as from every drama 
except her own The tocsin did not sound, and Bernard came 
I ack into the room “For once you were nght not to get excited 
The fire’s way over at Mano ” Then “Did I take my drops*” he 
asked Without waiting for her answer, he began shaking some 
more into his glass She said nothing, partly because she was too 
lazy to speak, partly, too, no doubt, because she was tired Fbi 
hat was she hoping at that moment* just can’t believe that 1 
deliberately planned to say nothmg ’ 

But when, that mght, Bernard lay vomiting and moanmg in his 
bed, and Dr Pedemay asked her what had happened, she told 
him nothing about w^hat she had seen m the dining-room, though 
It would have been so easy, without m any wav compromismg 
herself, to have drawn the doctor’s attention to die arsenic which 
Bernard was taking She could have said somethmg like “I didn’t 
really notice it at the time we were all so much distracted 
by the fire . but I’m prepared to swear now that he took twice 
his usual dose . ” But she remamed silent. Had she even felt 
tempted to say anything* The act which, at luncheon, had 
already, though she did not know it, started to germinate in her 
mind began then to emerge from the depths of her being into the 
light . formless still, but strugglmg into consciousness. 

When the doctor had gone she stood there lookmg at Bernard^ 
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who had at last dropped off to sleep She thought ‘There is 
nothing to prove it was that It might be an attack of appendicitis, 
though there are no other symptoms or a case of viiulent 
influenza ’ But two days later Bernard was up and about again 
‘It looks as though it tt/as that * Therese could not have swoin it 
was, and she wanted to be sure T did not feel that I had been the 
prey of a horrible temptation It was simply that I was curious, 
and, if I was to satisfy my cunosity, dierc were certain risks that 
I had to take The first occasion on which I put some Fowler 
drops into his glass before he came into the room I remember 
saymg to myself, “Just once, to clear my mind of uncertainty 
I shall know now whedier it really was that Just this once — I 
won’t ever do it again . . ’ 

The tram came to a halt, uttered a long whistle, and started to 
move agam. Two or three lights showed m the darkness Saint- 
Clair station But diere was nothmg more at which Therese need 
peer and puzzle The maw of her crime had swallowed her, had 
sucked her m, sucked her down Bernard knew, just as well as 
she did, what had followed the sudden return of his weakness, 
with Therese watchmg by him mght and day, though she seemed 
to have no strength left, and was incapable of swallowing even a 
mouthful of food (she was so exhausted, mdeed, that he had 
persuaded her to try the Fowler treatment herself, and she had 
actually got Dr Pedemay to give her the necessaiy prescription) 
Poor doctor^ — ^so surprised at the greenish colour of Bernard’s 
vomitings, findmg it hard to believe that so great a discrepancy 
could exist between a sick man’s pulse and Ins temperature He 
had often, m cases of paratyphoid, met widi a slow pulse com- 
bmed with a high temperature, but what could it mean when a 
racing pulse went with a subnormal temperature? Toxic ui- 
fluenza, no doubt That magic word “influenza” was held to 
explam everythmg Madame de la Trave played with the idea of 
calling in a w-eh-known consultant, but did not wish to affront 
tlie doctor, who was an old fnend. Besides, Therese feared the 
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effect of such a step on Bernard About the middle of August, 
however, aftei a more than usually alarming crisis, Pedemay 
himself suggested a second opinion Fortunately, however, next 
day Bernard began to show signs of improvement, and tliree 
weeks later he was said to be well on the way to convalescence 
“That was a narrow escape for me,” said Pedemay “If the great 
man had got here in time all the credit for the cure would have 
gone to him ” 

Bernard had himself moved to Argelouse, counting on the 
dnek-shootmg to set him to rights agam It was an exhaustmg 
time for Therese A sharp attack of rheumatism had confined 
Aunt Claia to her bed, and all the woik of the house fell on the 
) OLmger woman She had two invalids to look after, as well as 
the child, and all the chores tliat were usually shouldeied by Aunt 
Clara She was only too glad to do what she could to take tlie sick 
woman’s place with the poor of Argelouse She went round the 
farms, saw that the doctor’s instructions were obeyed, and 
bought die necessary medicines out of her own pocket. It never 
occurred to her that the empty house at Vilmeja might be a cause 
of sorrow She was no longer thinking about Jean Azevedo, nor, 
for that matter, about anybody else She seemed tearing through 
a tunnel m utter loneliness She had reached its darkest pomt 
Like some panic-stricken animal, she felt only that she had got to 
get out of the blackness, out of the smoke, into tlie fresh air, 
as quickly as she possibly could 

At the beginning of September Bernard had had a bad relapse. 
He awoke one mommg shivermg, his legs useless and without 
feelmg What a mghtmare the foUowmg days had been* A con- 
sultant had been brought from Boideaux one evenmg by Mon- 
sieur de la Trave He had examined the patient, and then, for a 
while, said nothmg (Therese had held the lamp, and Madame 
Ballon still remembers that she looked whiter dian the sheets ) 
On the badly-ht landing, Pedemay, keeping his voice low lest 
Th^r&e should overhear him, had explamed to Ins colleague that 
Darquey, the chemist, had shown him two forged prescnptions. 
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To one of them a crimmal hand had added die words Fowler 
Mix ture the other contained pretty powerful doses of chloroform, 
digitalis and aconite Ballon had given them to the chemist to- 
gether widi several others Darquey, worried to death by the 
drought that he had supplied these dangerous diugs, had rushed 
off next morning to Pedemay . Yes, all diese details were as 
familiar to Bernard as they were to Therese An ambulance, 
hastily summoned, had taken him off to a hospital m Bordeaux, 
and from that moment he had begun to improve Therhe had 
remamed alone at Argelouse Despite her solitude, she had been 
conscious of the sound of many voices She was like a trapped 
animal that hears the pack drawmg close and lies exliaustcd 
after a gruellmg chase It was as diough, widnn reach of her goal, 
her hand already stretched to touch it, she had been suddenly 
flung to die eardi Her legs had buckled beneath her She could 
no longer keep her feet One evening, towards the end of the 
wmter, her father had come over He begged her to clear herself 
of suspicion There was still time to put everything to rights 
Pedemay had agreed not to proceed with die charge had pre- 
tended diat he could not be sure that one of the prescriptions was 
not wholly m his own handwnting He couldn't, he said, have 
ordered such strong doses of chloroform and digitalis, but then 
no traces of them had been found m the sick man's blood, 
and 

Therbe lemembered that scene with her father It had taken 
place at Aunt Clara's bedside The room was ht by the flickering 
of a wood fire. Neither of them had wanted a lamp She had 
explained, m die dull, flat voice of a clnld reatmg a lesson (the 
lesson winch she had rehearsed over and over agam as she lay 
sleepless m her bed) “I met a stranger on the road He said that 
smee I was sending someone in to Darquev's, he hoped I would 
consent to have a prescnptxon made up for him He owed money 
to Darquey, and didn’t want to show his face m the man’s shop 
He promised to come and fetch die drugs from the house, but 
gave me neither Ins name nor hib address, . • 
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'‘You*lI have to find a better story than tliat, Thcr^se I beg 
you, for the sake of the family, to do so. Wretched woman* you 
must do something!” 

Over and over again old Larroquc had upbraided her The deaf 
old spinster, lying propped up on her pillows, and feeling that 
some mortal threat was hanging over TherSse, had groaned 
‘‘What’s he sayings What docs he want’W''hy is he being so 
horrible to you^’* 

She had suniinoned up sufficient strength to smile at her aunt 
She had held her hand, and said again, like a small child reciting 
her catechism “It was a man I met on the road It was too dark 
to sec his face He didn’t tell me vvhich of the farms he lived at 
Later, he had come one evening to fetch his medicines Unfor- 
tunately, no one lu the house had seen him. 


IX 

S AINT-CLAIR at last Thcr&e was not recognired as she 
left the train While Bahon was givmg up her ticket she 
'walked round to the other side of the station and made her 
way between the wood-stacks to the road, where the trap was 
wainng- 

It had become, for her, a refuge There was small risk that 
anyone would meet them m the unmetalled lane The whole 
story of her past, so pamfully reassembled, fell in rums about her 
No jot nor tittle of her carefully rehearsed confession remained 
There was nothing that she could say m her defence, not so much 
as an explanauon that she could give. The easiest thing would be 
to say nothmg, or at least to speak only when she was questioned 
What was there to fear? This night would pass like other nights; 
to-moriow’s sun would rise Whatever happened, she would come 

4 
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through There could Le nothing worse in store for her than this 
fcehng of utter indifference, this sense of complete detachment 
which seemed to have cut her off from tlie rest of the world, and 
even from herself Death m life She was tasting death now as 
surely as the living can ever do 

Her eyes grew accustomed to the darkness At a turn in the 
road she recogmzed a farm where the low outbuildings looked 
hie sleepmg, crouching animals It was here diat, m tlie old days, 
Amie had always been frightened of a dog which had a way of 
jumping out at her bicycle wheel A little farther on a slight dip 
in the ground was screened by alders No matter how hot the 
day, a tremulous breath of coolness had always touched their 
faces as they passed it . A child on a bicycle, her teeth gleaming 
beneath a sun-bat — the sound of a bicycle bell — a voice crying 
‘‘Look * Tve taken my hands off^^* . In those muddled memories 
was summed up all to which Ther^se could cling Mechanically, 
match mg the words to the rhythm of the horse^s trot, she said 
over and over again to herself “The uselessness of my life the 
emptiness of my life, unendmg ionelmess no way out ’* One 
gesture, and one only, would solve everything, but Bernard 
w ould never make it If only he would take her m his arms and 
ask no questions! If only she could rest her head on a human 
shoulder, could weep knowing the comfort of a warm and 
human presence^ 

She saw the bank m the field on which, one blazing day, Jean 
Azevedo had sat. What a fool she was ever to have imagined that 
there might be some place m the world where she could sink to 
the earth with the knowledge that there were people round her 
who understood, who perhaps even adnured and loved her! 
She was fated to carry loneliness about with her as a leper 
carnes his scabs. ‘No one can do anythmg for me no one can do 
anythmg against me/ 

“There’s the Master and Miss Clara/* 

Ballon pulled on the rems. Two shadowy figures came for- 
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ward Bernard, though still very weak, was there to meet her — 
eager for reassurance She half rose and, while they were still 
some distance off, cried out, “Case dismissed^*’ All Bernard said, 
was, “I expected as much ” Then he helped his aunt mto tlie 
trap and took the reins Balion was kft to A^alk back to the house. 
Aunt Clara sat between husband and wife Ther&e had to shout 
in her car that ever) tiling was settled (the poor old thing had 
only a very confused idea of what all the fuss had been about). 
As usual, she began to tallc at breakneck speed She said that they 
alwa)’’s did tilings m the same way that it was the Dreyfus case 
all over again “Throw enough mud and some of it is bound to 
stick ” They were very powerful The Repubkeans had been 
fools They ought to have watched their step more closely 
Give the beasts half a chance and they’d be on top of you. 

Her prattle made it unnecessary for the man and woman 
beside her to exchange a single word 

Aunt Claia, breatlnng heavily, chmbed the stairs, a candle in 
her hand 

“Aren’t you going to bed’ Therese must be absolutely dead. 
You’ll find a cup of soup m your room, and some cold chicken.” 

But tlicy remamed staiidmg m the hall The old woman saw 
Bernard open the drawing-room door, stand back to let Therese 
pass, and then follow her If she had not been deaf she would have 
listened . . . but they didn’t have to worry their heads about 
people like her who were buried ahve Nevertheless, she blew 
out her candle, crept downstairs again, and put her eye to tiae 
keyhole Bernard was movmg die lamp His brighdy ht face 
looked at once solemn and intimidated She saw Therese ’s seated 
back The young woman had thrown her coat and hat on to an 
arm-chair Hei wet shoes were steaming in front of the fire 
For a moment she turned her face towards her husband, and the 
old woman rejoiced to see that she was smiling 

Therese was smihng In the brief moment of time which had 
elapsed, the few yards of space which had mtervened between 
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house and stable, she, walking there at Bernard’s side, had 
realized suddenly — or thought that she had realized — what it was 
that she must do His mere approach had reduced to nothing any 
hope she might have had of explaining herself, of throwing 
herself on his mercy How distorted m our minds the people we 
know best become when we are not actually with diem^ All 
through the journey she had been busy, quite unconsciously, 
creatmg a Bernard who might be capable of understanding, of 
trying to understand But she had only to see Inm, even for a 
moment, to remember what he was really like — a man who 
had never once m his life put himself m anotlier person’s shoes, 
to whom the effort to get outside himself, to see himself as odiers 
saw him, was inconceivable Would he, if it came to that, even 
listen^ He strode up and down the damp, low-ceiled room Here 
and there the woodwork of the floor was rotting It creaked 
beneath his tread Not once did he look at his wife He was 
bursting with a desire to say all the things that he had long pre- 
meditated She, too, knew what she was gomg to say The sim- 
plest solution IS always the one we never think of She would 
say ‘T am going to vamsh out of your life, Bernard Don’t 
bother your head any more about me I will go mto the night — 
now, at once, if you want me to I am not frightened of the 
forest, nor yet of die darkness They know me we know one 
another I was created m the image of this bairen land, where 
nothing lives but passmg birds and the roammg wild boar. I 
accept your rejection of me Bum all my photographs Let my 
child grow up m ignorance even of my name Let it be to the 
family as though I had never been ” 

Already her lips were parted She said 

“Let me just disappear, Bernard.” 

At the sound of her voice he turned his head He strode to- 
wards her out of the shadows The veins of his forehead were 
swollen 

“What*” he sputtered, “do you dare have an opinion? Are 
you brazen enough to express a wish<» Don’t say another word* 
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Your business is to listen, to receive my orders — to abide by my 
irrevocable decision ^ ' * 

He had got control of his voice now He had carefully thought 
out what he was going to say, and now he was saymg it Leaning 
on the mantelpiece, he proceeded to express himself with por- 
tentous solemnity He took a paper from his pocket and con- 
sulted It Therbe was no longer frightened she wanted to 
laugh He was just comic — a figure of fun It did not matter what 
he said m that awful accent of his which everywhere but m 
Samt-Clair made him a laughmg-stock^ — she was going away. 
Why all this fuss? It would not have made the slightest diSerence 
to anyone if this fool had disappeared from the face of the earth ’ 
The paper trembled m his hand, and she noticed his badly kept 
finger-nails He was wearmg no cuffs He was just a country oaf 
who looked merely comic anywhere but m his accustomed rut, 
the kmd of man who, from any mtellectual, or even personal, 
pomt of view, is completely null and void Only habit makes us 
attach importance to the life of the mdividual. Robespierre had 
been nght — and Napoleon and Lemn He noticed that she wa^ 
smihng. The sight set him beside himself He raised his voice 
She should listen 

‘TVe got you where I want you — understand that’ You will 
obey the decisions made by the fanuly If you don’t . 

‘'Well, if I don’t — ^what?” 

She no longer pretended to be mdifferent She faced him now 
with an air of mockery 

“Too late’” she cried “You gave evidence m my favour 
You can’t go back on what you said If you do you will be guilty 
of perjury ” 

“It IS always possible to discover new facts. I’ve got one care- 
fully locked away m my desk — ^proof positive that so far has not 
been made pubhc The law can’t prevent me from produemg 
rkf’” 

She gave a start, 

“What do you want me to do?” she asked. 
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He consulted his notes For several seconds she was profoundly 
aware of the silence of Argelouse Cockcrow was still far off 
There was no sound of running water m this and waste* no 
breeze stirred among the innumerable trees 
“I am not considering myself m this matter For the moment 
I am out of the picture The only thing I am worrying about is 
the family Every deasion of my life has been dictated by the 
mtercsts of the family For the honour of tlie family I consented 
to cheat justice Let God be my Judge ** 

His pomposity made Ther^e feel sick She would have liked 
to tell him to say what he had to say more simply 
“For the sake of the family the world must suppose that we 
are in complete harmony I shall make it quite clear tliat I believe 
in your innocence On the other hand, I shall do everything in 
my power to protect myself . 

“Are you frightened of me, Bernard’” 

In a low voice he said “Fnghtened’ No* merely disgusted ” 
Then “I will come to the pomt and say what I have to say once 
and for all To-morrow we shall leave this place and move into 
the Desqueyroux house It is not my wish that your aunt should 
live with us Madame Balion will give you your meals m your 
room You will be forbidden to enter any other, though you 
will be free to walk m the woods On Sundays we shall attend 
High Mass at Samt-Clair together You must be seen on my 
arm. On die 6rst Thursday of each month we shall drive m an 

open carnage to the market at B , and pay a visit to your 

father, as we have always done ” 

“And Mane’” 

“Mane will leave to-morrow with her nurse for Samt-Clair. 
Mother is gomg to take her to the South We shall put it about 
that the state of her health has made change of air necessary. 
You didn’t thmk, surely, that she was going to be left to your 
tender care’ She, too, has got to be protected Once I am dead 
and she has turned twenty-one, the property will go to her. 
First the husband, then the child. . Why not?” 
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Thcrbe got up She wanted to scream 
“So }ou thought It was for the sake of your miserable trees 
that I ” 

Among all the myriad causes which had prompted her act 
this fool had not been able to understand a single one. He had 
had to invent the most squalid reason imaginable 

“Naturally — ^what other reason could there be> In matters 
like this one has to proceed by the method of elimination I defv 
you to give me any odier motive not tliat it is of the slightest 
importance I am no longer mteiested m motives You have 
ceased to have any meaning for me The name you bear is the 
only thmg tliat matters In a few months* ume, as soon as the fact 
of our reconahation has been fully established, and Anne has 
married young Deguilheim you know, of course, that his 
parents have insisted on a delay? they want to think things over 
. . m a few months* time, I say, I shall take up residence at Samt- 
Clair, and you will settle down here We*ll think up some plaus- 
ible story — that you are sufFermg from neurasthenia, perhaps 
sometlimg of that sort 

“Wouldn’t it do just to say diat I am mad^” 

“No, tliat would leflect on Mane Don’t worr}% we’ll find 
something ” 

Therese murmured “Argelouse . until I die . ” She went 
over to the wmdow and opened it At this moment Bernard 
knew real happiness. Till now his wife had mtimidated him, 
had made him feel small, but now he was on top * How consaous 
she must be of his contempt^ His very moderation gave him a 
sense of pride Madame de la Trave was never tired of telling him 
that he was a saint The whole family was loud m praise of his 
generous mind For the first time he really felt tliat he was a 
great man When, at the hospital, they had told him — oh, how 
tactfully ^ — of his wife’s attempt upon his life, the calm way in 
which he had responded had earned him unstinted admiration — 
though it had cost him remarkably httle effort Nodiing is ever 
wholly serious for those who are mcapabic of love Because 
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he was without love Bernard had felt only diat flicker of joy 
which comes to a man when some great danger has been safely 
surmounted He felt like a man who has just been told that for 
years, and m blissful ignorance, he has been livmg cheek by jowl 
with a dangerous lunatic But tins evening he was conscious of 
a new forcefulness He felt diat he was master of his fate He 
realized, not without surprise, that nothing can resist the man of 
upright character who has a mmd which can reason logically 
Even though he had just come dirough a terrible ordeal, he was 
ready to maintain that no one is ever really unliappy save by his 
own fault Nothing could be much worse than what he had 
experienced, yet lie had settled it as he might have settled any 
other problem submitted to him for solution Not that he would 
ever let It be generally known He would save his self-respect No 
one should pity him He did not want pity What was there so 
particularly humiliating m havmg married a monster^ Nothmg 
mattered so long as one had die last word After all, there was 
a good deal to be said for the life of die unattached male The 
close approach of death had put a marvellous edge on liis appetite 
for possessions — on his taste for shooting, for driving his car, 
for eatmg and drinking — m short, for life ’ 

Therese was still standing by the window She could sec a 
patch of white gravel, could smell die clirysandiemums growmg 
diere behmd the fence which gave protection from the wander- 
ing cattle Beyond the garden a dark mass of oaks hid the pines 
from view, but the scent of resm filled the darkness They stood 
ranked there, like a hostile army, unseen but close at hand She 
knew that the house was surrounded by them Like muffled 
w^arders, moaning in die wind, diey would watch her languish 
all the wmter through, would hear her gasp for breath in the 
stifling summer days. They would witness die slow process of 
her suffocation 

She closed the window, and turned back to Bernard. 

“So you thmk you can keep me here by forces” 

“I trust that you will make yourself quite at home Only, 
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please realize, once and for all, that if you leave this house it will 
be with handcuffs on your wrists 

“Don’t exaggerate* I know you too well to be bluffed, and 
there’s no point m painting yourself blacker than you are You 
would never expose tlie family to that disgrace I’m not worry- 
mg 

Like a man who has well weighed the pros and cons of a situa- 
tion, he explained that by the very ac: of leaving she would 
tacitly admit her guilt Should she choose to do so, then the 
family could avoid sharing m the general obloquy only by 
amputatmg the rotten limb, by casting her out, by publicly 
disclaiming her 

“That was what my mother, at first, wanted m to do We were 
within an ace of letting justice take its course Do you reahze 
that^ If it hadn’t been for Anne and Mane But there is still 
time for us to change our minds You needn’t make your decision 
now I give you until to-morrow ” 

In a low voice Thertse said 

“I’ve still got my fatlier ” 

“Your father sees eye to eye with us He has his career to think 
about, his politics, die ideas for which he stands. He cares only 
about avoiding a scandal at all costs. You ought at least to show 
some gratitude for what he has done If the prosecution broke 
down, It was entirely owing to him I can scarcely believe 
that he has kept his decision from you.” 

Bernard was no longer shoutmg He had relapsed mto a 
manner which was almost pohte It was not that he felt the 
slightest compassion But this woman, whose breathing he could 
barely hear, was lying, at last, helpless at his feet She was where 
she ought to be The whole situation was getting itself very’' 
satisfaaonly sorted out Beneath such a blow any other man 
would have said good-bye to happmess He took pride in the 
fact that he had managed to withstand the shattering shock The 
world m general may be wrong the world m general had been 
wrong about Therese — even Madame de la Trave, whose sharp 
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eye for character had been bred of long practice The trouble 
nowadays was that tlae world no longer set any value on moral 
principles, was no longer willmg to admit that there may be 
great danger in the kind of education that Therese had received 
No doubt she was a monster, still . if only she had believed 
m God Fear is the beginnmg of wisdom 
So thought Bernard He reflected tliat the small-town society, 
eager to taste tlie sweetness of the humiliation which had fallen 
on the Desqueyroux, would be nicely hoodwinked at the sight 
of so united a family each Sunday mommg’ He could hardly 
wait for Sunday to come round, so anxious was he to see his 
neighbours’ faces * But Justice would not be cheated he 
would see to diat . He took the lamp and held it high so that 
the light fell on tlie back of Thcrcsc’s neck 
“Are you commg up>” 

She seemed not to hear him He went out of die room, leavmg 
her Aunt Clara sat crouched on die bottom step of the stairs 
She searched his face, and he smiled down at her with an effort 
He took her arm, meanmg to help her to her feet, but she re- 
sisted — ^hke an old dog that will not stir from the bedside of its 
dymg master* Bernard set the lamp down on die tiled floor and 
shouted m her ear that Therese was already feelmg better, but 
that she wanted to be left alone for a while before going to bed 
“You know that’s one of her fads ” 

Yes, her aunt knew it all right. It was always her misfortune to 
go into any room where Therese happened to be just when the 
young woman wanted to be alone Often she had only to open 
a door the slightest little bit to realize that she was in the way. 

She got up with an effort Leanmg on Bernard’s arm, she 
reached her bedroom, which was immediately above die big 
drawing-room below. Bernard entered behmd her m order to 
light the candle on her bed-table. Then he kissed her on the fore- 
head and went out again. All this while her eyes had never left 
ins face She learned much from die features of those she could 
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not hear. She waited until Bernard should have had time to 
reach his own room, then softly opened the door once more But 
he was still on the landing, leanmg against the banisters, rolling a 
cigarette Hastily she withdrew, her knees tremblmg. So upset 
did she feci that she scarcely had sufficient strength left to undress. 
She la) diere on the bed, her eyes wide open. 


X 

D own m the drawmg-room, Therese was sitting in the 
dark A few embers still glowed red beneath the ashes. 
She did not move. From the depths of her memory, now 
that it was too late, rose scraps and fragments of the confession 
which she had prepared dunng her journey. But why reproach 
herself with having made no use of it> Truth to tell, the story 
which she had so carefully thought out, so neady fitted together, 
had htde connection with reality How stupid of her to have 
attached so much importance to what young Aztvedo had said’ 
No words of his had had the shghtest influence on her No, she 
had acted m obedience to some profoimd, some mexorable, law 
of her bemg She had not brought destruction on this family 
rather it was she who would be destroyed. They were nght to 
look on her as a monster, but m her eyes they too were mon- 
strous, They were planning slowly and surely to obhterate her, 
few though the signs might be of their intention, ‘From now on 
the whole powerful machmery of the family will be set in motion 
to crush me — unless, that is, I can either check its movement or 
shp, m time, from beneath its wheels. Useless to look for any 
other reason than that “they are they and I am I . . Less than 
two years ago I might have mustered strength enough to play 
the hypocrite, to save my face, to put them off the scent. There 
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are others, I suppose (women m all respects like me), who could 
go on domg that until they died, women who might be saved 
by mere habit, drugged by custom, their senses deadened, 
women who might be content to sleep on m the bosom of the' 
all-powerful family But for me — for me, for me . 

She got up, opened the wmdow, and breathed in the chill 
dawn air Why not escape » She had but to chmb across die sill 
Would they pursue her^* Would they hand her over, once agam, 
to justice It was a chance worth takmg Anythmg would be 
better than this mterimnable agony She dragged an arm-chair 
to the window, and set it firmly agamst the wall But she had 
no money Thousands of pme-trees might be hers m law, but 
without Bernard's agency she could not touch a single penny of 
her fortime. She would be no better off than Daguerre, the 
hunted murderer who had plunged at random into the heathy 
wastes As a child she had been moved to pity for him (she 
remembered the pohceman whom old Madame Bahon had 
served with wme m the kitchen at Argelouse)* it was the Des- 
queyroux dogs which had got on to the wretched man's scent He 
had been found m the heather and brought back half dead witli 
hunger Th6rese had seen him lying trussed on a hay-cart It 
was said that he had died on the boat before reaching Cayenne 
a boat, and then a prison cell Weren’t they perfectly 
capable of handing her over to the authorities as they had said 
they would do? What about the piece of evidence which Bernard 
pretended he had got up his sleeve » Probably it was all bluff . . 
unless, of course, he had found that packet of poison m the 
pocket of her old coat 

She must make certain She began to feel her way up the stairs. 
The higher she chmbed the more clearly could she see, because 
the dawn light was already palmg the upper wmdows On the 
attic landuig stood a wardrobe which contamed all the old 
clothes that were never given away because they came m useful 
durmg the shootmg season The faded old coat had a deep pocket. 
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Aunt Clara used to stuff her knitting into it in those far-away 
days when she, too, had sat m a lonely cabin or ‘‘jouquet,'* 
watching the flying duck. Therese shpped her hand into it and 
brought out the little package sealed with wax: 

Chloroform . .. . 30 grams 

Acomte drops . 20 

Digitalm sol . 20 grams 

Once again she read the words, the figures Death She had 
always been terrified of dying The important thing is not to 
look death squarely m the face — ^to see no farther than the im- 
mediately necessary actions — ^pourmg out the water, dissolving 
the powder, gulpmg the stuff down, lymg on the bed with her 
eyes closed She mustn’t try to look beyond those few simple 
motions Why should she fear that sleep more than any other? 
She was shivermg, but only because the early day struck cold 
She went downstairs agam and stopped outside the door of the 
room where Mane was sleepmg The nurse’s snores were like the 
gruntmg of some ammal Thdr^e pushed the door ajar. The 
waxmg light was seepmg dirough the shutters The narrow iron 
bedstead showed white m tlie gloom Two tmy fists lay on the 
coverlet The still unformed profile lay sunk m the enfolding 
pillows. That over-large ear was her gift to the child People were 
right The form that lay unconscious there m sleep was a rephca 
of herself 1 am going away — ^but this part of myself will stay 
behind imtil it has fulfilled its destmy. Not a single iota will be 
onutted ’ Tendencies, mchnations, laws of the blood — ^meluctable 
laws Somewhere Thdr^se had seen accounts of desperate women 
who had taken their children with them to the grave Decent 
folk, readmg such thmgs, would flmg the paper from them. 
How could these thmgs be^ Bemg by nature a monster, Thcr^c 
reahzed quite clearly that they very easily might be, and for next 
to no reason . Kneelmg down, she touched one of the little 
hands very hghdy with her lips She was surprised to find that 
something from deep down m herself welled mto her eyes and 
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burned her cheeks a few poor tears shed by one who never 
cned* 

She got up, took one more look at tlie child, tlien went to her 
own room. She filled a glass with water, broke the wax on the 
httle package, and hesitated, not knowing which of the boxes of 
poison she should choose 

The window was open The cocks were tearing to shreds the 
morning mist which draped the branches of the pines with trans- 
lucent tatters The countryside lay soaked m dawn How could 
she bnng herself to abandon so much hght? What is deaths No 
one knows Therese did not feel any certainty of annihilation 
She could not be absolutely sure that nothmg and Nobody 
awaited her She loathed henelf for feelmg so much terror 
Without a moment’s thought she would have precipitated some- 
one else mto that nothmgness, yet drew back when she herself 
stood there upon its verge. How humihatmg cowardice can be’ 
If that Being really did exist (for a bnef moment she saw agam 
that Corpus Christi day of blmdmg heat, a sohtary man bowed 
down beneath a golden cope, the Somethmg that he bore between 
his hands, his movmg bps, his look of suffermg) — ^smce He did 
exist, let Him prevent the cnmmal act while there was still time 
Or, if It was His wdl that a poor blmd soul should open for itself 
a way to death, let Him at least receive with love the monster He 
had made Th&&e poured the chloroform mto the glass Its name 
was famihar It conjured up a picture of sleep, and so was the less 
temfymg. But she must hurry ^ The household was astir Old 
Madame Bahon had already thrown wide the shutters of Aunt 
Clara’s room. What was it she was shoutmg mto the deaf ears> 
She had grown used to making herself understood by the move- 
ment of her lips There was a noise of opemng doors and running 
feet Therbe had just time to throw a shawl over the table and 
so hide the poisons from sight. Madame Bahon entered without 
knocking 

‘^Mademoiselle is dead’ I found her fully dressed upon the 
bed — ^and already quite cold!” 
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Though the old lady had been an unbehever, they put a rosar}^ 
between her fingers and a crucifix upon her breast Some of the 
local farmers came mto the room, knelt, dien left agam — ^not 
without staring long and fixedly at Therese, who was standing 
at the bed’s foot (“For all we know, it may be her as done it ”) 
Bernard went mto Samt-Clair to break tlie news to the family 
and attend to die necessary business He must have been thinking 
that this accident had fallen pat to die occasion, providing, as it 
did, diversion for the prymg eyes 

Therese gazed at the body, the faithful old body which had 
lam down m front of her feet just as she was about to take her leap 
to death Chance, comcidence. Had anyone spoken to her of a 
special intention, she would have shrugged her shoulders People 
wxre saying to one another “Did you see her^ — ^not even pre- 
tendmg to cry^” Deep m her heart Therbe held colloquy with 
her who was no longer there She would live on, but like a corpse 
at the mercy of those who hated her. She would try not to look 
beyond that fact 

At the funeral she occupied die place allotted to her. On the 
next Simday she went to church with Bernard, who, mstead of 
entermg by a sidc-aisle as was his custom, made a point of walking 
down the nave for all to see Th&ese kept her crape veil down 
until she had taken her seat between her husband and her mother- 
m4aw. A pillar hid her from the congregation There was 
nothmg between her and the choir On every other side she was 
hedged in Behind her was the crowd of worshippers, on her 
nglit hand Bernard, Madame de la Trave on her left. Only m 
front of her was there a free and open space, empty as is the arena 
to the bull when he comes from the darkness mto die light- 
space where, flanked by two small boys, a man m fancy dress 
was standmg, his arms a little spread, whispermg 



XI 

T hat same evemng Bernard and Therese went back to 
Argelousc, to the Desqueyroux family-house, which for 
years had hardly been lived m The fires smoked, the 
wmdows were lU-fictmg, and draughts came m under doors 
which die rats had gnawed. But so fine was the autumn this year 
that at first Therese did not suffer from these various mconven- 
lences Bernard was out with the guns until mghtfall, and almost 
as soon as he got m he settled down in the kitchen, where he ate 
his evenmg meal with the Ballons. Therese could hear the sound 
of forks, the drone of voices In October it gets dark early 
The small number of books which she had brought from the 
other house she knew from cover to cover She asked Bernard to 
send an order to his bookseller in Bordeaux, but he did nothing 
about It, though he did allow her to renew hei stock of cigarettes. 

. There was little for her to do but poke the fire though 
the resinous smoke, blown down into the room, irntated her 
throat, which was already m a bad state from her over-indul- 
gence m tobacco Almost as soon as Madame Balion had cleared 
away the remains of her hasty meal she extinguished the lamp 
and went to bed For hours she would he, imvisited by sleep. 
The effect of the silence at Argelouse was to keep her awake She 
liked best the nights when there was a high and gusty wind, for 
she seemed to find a hint of human tenderness m the monotonous 
soughmg of the tree-tops. It lulled her, and when the equinox 
raged she slept better than m quiet and tranqml weather 
Interminable though the evenings were, she took to coming 
home before dusk — either because some farmer’s wife, at sight 
of her, had caught her child by the hand and pulled it rouglily 
within doors, or because a drover with whose name she had long 
been familiar had left her words of greetmg unanswered How 
lovely It would have been to lose, to drown, herself m a aty 
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crowds At Argelouse every shepherd knew her storj’ (even Aunt 
Clara’s death was popularly laid to her charge) There was not a 
house that she dared enter She had got into the way of leaving 
her home by a side-door, and she avoided the habitations of men 
At die mere sound of an approachmg cart she would hastily turn 
into a lane She walked quickly, sufFenng in her heart the agomes 
of a hunted animal, and would lie in the heather to hide from a 
passing bicycle 

On Sundays, when she went mto Saint-Clair for Mass, she was 
spared these terrors, and could enjoy a respite The people of the 
htde town seemed to be more kindly disposed She did not know 
that her father and die de la Traves had represented her as a poor 
innocent, suffering under a mortal blow. “We’re terribly afraid 
that she’ll never be herself agam She refuses to see anybody, and 
the doctor says diat she must not be crossed Bernard takes great 
care of her, but she seems to have lost die will to hve . 

On the last mght of Oaober a wild wmd from the Atlantic 
tossed die tormented tree-tops for hours together. In a half-sleep, 
Therese lay and listened to the thunder of the sea But when she 
woke at dawn it was to a different sound. She opened the shutters, 
but the darkness of the room was unreheved A thin, dense rain 
was fallmg on the cobbles of the yard and pattermg between the 
still thick fohage of the oaks Bernard did not leave the house that 
day. Th6r&e smoked, threw away her agarette, went out on to 
the landing, and listened to him movmg from room to room on 
the ground-floor The smell of his pipe dnfted up the stairs to 
her, overpowermg the scent of her own much milder tobacco 
The whole of her past hfe seemed to be concentrated m it . 
The first day of bad weather. What an endless vista of them 

lay before her, and through all that dreary time ahead she would 
just sit beside a dying fire domg nothing The damp had loosened 
the paper in the comers of the room She could see on the walls 
the marks left by the pictures which Bernard had taken for the 
drawing-room at Samt-Clair — ^and the rusty nails which no 
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longer served any purpose at all On the mantelpiece, m a triptych 
of artificial tortoiseshell, the photographs looked pale, as though 
the dead they pictured had died a second time Bernard's father 
and grandmother, Bernard himself, dressed like one of the 
“little Prmces m the Tower/' Somehow or other she had got to 
get through the whole long day m that room, through weeks 
and months of such days 

When night came she could stand it no longer Very quietly 
she opened the door, and went downstairs mto the kitchen She 
saw Bernard sitting in a low chair by the fire At sight of her he 
jumped up Ballon stopped cleaning his gun His wife let her 
knitting fall So oddly did all three look at her that she said 

“Are you frightened of me?” 

“You are forbidden to come mto the kitchen-— don’t you know 
that?” 

She made no answer, but backed towards the door Bernard 
called her mto the room 

“Since you're here, I may as well tell you that there is no 
longer any reason for my presence m diis house. We have 
managed to create a sympathetic atmosphere m Saint-Clair The 
people there believe, pretend to believe, that you are somewhat 
neurasthemc It is generally understood that you prefer to live 
alone, and that I pay you frequent visits From now on you need 
no longer go to Mass ” 

She stammered back that she “didn't at all mmd going to 
Mass ” He replied that it wasn’t a question of what she mmded or 
didn’t mind The, task diey had set themselves had been accom- 
plished 

“And smee the Mass means nothmg to you . /’ 

She opened her mouth, seemed about to say something, but 
remamed silent He saw to it that no word, no gesture, of hers 
should compronuse this sudden and unexpected success She 
asked how Mane was. He replied that she was m excellent health, 
and was leaving next day, widi Anne and Madame de la Trave, 
for Beaulieu He meant to jom diem there for a few weeks — z 
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couple of months at most He opened the door and stood back 
for her to pass 

In tbe darkness of the dawn she heard Bahon putting m the 
horses, then the sound of Bernardos voice, the pawing of hoover, 
the bump and rattle of departuig wheels, and, at last, when all 
was over, the pattenng of ram upon the tiles and dirty windows, 
upon the empty fields and all the sixty miles of heath and bog, 
upon the shiftmg dunes and on the sea 

She lit anotlier cigarette from the one she had just fimshed 
About four o’clock she put on an oilskin and plunged into the 
ram But the darkness frightened her and she went back to her 
room The fire had gone out She was shivermg with cold, and 
went straight to bed About seven Madame Ballon brought her 
a fried egg on a rasher of ham, but she refused to eat it. The 
smell of fat made her feel sick Never anytlnng but pate or ham 
Madame Bahon said that was the best she could do: Monsieur 
Bernard had forbidden her to touch die poultry She grumbled 
about bemg made to go up and down stairs to no purpose (she 
suffered from her heart, and had varicose veins) The work of the 
house was too much for her, she said She had only consented to 
do It for Monsieur Bernard’s sake 

That mght Th&^e had a touch of fever Her mmd felt cun- 
->usly clear, and m it she built up a complete picture of what life 
must be like m Pans. She saw again m imagination the restaurant 
m the Bois where she had once been m the old days — ^but now 
It was not Bernard who was with her, but Jean Azev6do and a 
crowd of yoimg women She put her tortoisesliell agarette-case 
on die table and ht an Abdullah She talked, baring her heart, 
while an orchestra played with muted strmgs She held the arcle 
of listening faces beneath her spell Their owners were entranced, 
but not surprised. A woman said- "Just hke me — ^iVe felt tliat 
way too.” A hterary gentleman took her aside “You ought 
to write down your thoughts We’ll publish them in our maga- 
2ane — the Diary of a Modern Woman ” A young man who was 
suffenng torments for her sake drove her home in his car They 
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went up the Avenue du Bois. She was pleased rather than dis- 
turbed by the sense of all tliat unhappiness at her side. “No,’’ she 
said “not to-night I’m dining with a woman friend.” — “What 
about to-morrow, then?” — “No, not to-morrow, either” — 
“Are you never free in the evemngs?” — “Scarcely ever . . I 
might almost say never . 

Someone was m her life who made the rest of the world seem 
meanmgless someone completely unknovm to the rest of her 
circle, someone very obscure and very humble But her whole 
existence revolved about this sun which she alone could see, the 
heat of which she only could feel upon her flesh Pans rumbled 
like the sound of the wmd in the pmes The sensation of her com- 
pamon’s body pressed against her own, light though the contact 
was, hindered her breathmg But rather than push him away she 
would stop breathmg altogether. (She made the gesture of press- 
ing someone m her arms She clasped her left shoulder with her 
right hand The nails of her left hand dug mto her nght shoulder ) 

She rose, barefooted, and opened the wmdow. The night was 
tar from cold, but somehow it was impossible to imagme that a 
day would ever come when it would not be raimng It would 
ram until the end of the world If only she had money she would 
run away to Paris, would go straight to Jean Azevedo and throw 
herself on his mercy He would manage to find her a job. How 
exquisite to be a woman alone m Pans, eammg her own hvmg, 
dependent on no one ^ . To be without a family * . to choose 
her fnends as her heart dictated, prompted not by the tie of blood, 
but by the movement of the mmd — and of the body too How 
lovely to discover her own true kith and km, no matter how 
widely scattered they might be . At last she went to sleep, 
leaving the wmdow open She awoke to a cold, wet dawn Her 
teeth were chattering. She could not brmg herself to get up and 
close the window. She was incapable even of stretchmg out her 
arm and pulling up the coverlet 

That day she did not get up at all, did not even tidy herself. 
She swallowed a few mouthfuls of pate and some coffee, just m 
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order tliat she might be able to smoke (tobacco on an empty 
stomach made her ill) She strove to recapture he^ fantasies of the 
previous night There was scarcely more noise m Argelouse than 
there had been then, and the gloom of the afternoon was almost 
nocturnal. On these, the shortest days of the year, the solidly 
fallmg ram made all time seem as one There was nothmg to 
separate the hours. One dusk jomed hands with another It 
existed, as it were, m a motionless medium of silence But she 
had no desire to sleep Her dreams took on a sharper precision of 
outlme She sought deliberately m her past for facts long smee 
forgotten, for lips that from afar she had adored, for bodies 
vaguely recogmzed which chance meetings and the random 
happenmgs of dream had brought mto innocent contact with her 
own She composed a symphony of happiness, invented a world 
of delights, built up from odds and ends a wholly impossible 
umverse of love 

‘‘She*s not even bothermg to get up now — cleaves the pate and 
the bread untasted,*' said Madame Bahon to her husband “But 
I’ll take my oath she drinks the botde dry She’d get through as 
much liquor as one cared to give her, the slut^ — and when she’s 
had her fill, she bums the sheets with agarette ends She’ll finish 
by setting the house on fire. She smokes so much that her fingers 
and nails are as yellow as though they’d been soaked m arnica 
It’s a wicked shame — them sheets as was woven on the place. . 
Well, she won’t get any clean ones out of me!” 

It wasn’t she — ^so the complamt went on — ^who refused to 
sweep the room or make the bed. But what could she do if that 
lazybones never got up? Why should she toil up and down stairs 
with jugs of hot water, and her with varicose veins and alh 
There they’d be at night, standing just where she’d put them in 
the mommg 

Therese’s mind dnfted away from the unknown body of 
flesh and blood which she had conjured up for her dehght She 
grew weary of her happmess, felt the satiety of her imagined 
pleasures — ^and invented new methods of escape People (she 
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pretended) were kneeling round her truckle bed A cmld from 
Argelouse (one of those who commonly fled at her approach) 
was brought dying to her room She touched it with her hand — 
all yellowed with nicoti ne — ^and it got up, cured Other, humbler, 
dreams she improvised — ^seemg, m imagmation, a house at the 
sea’s edge, a garden and a terrace She set about arrangmg the 
rooms, choosing the furniture piece by piece, deciding where to 
put what she had brought from Saint-Clair, involving herself in 
long arguments about covers and materials Then the scene 
would fade, losmg its clearness of outline, until nothing remamed 
but a beech-hedge and a bench overlooking the sea Seated there, 
she rested her head on her companion s shoulder, rose at the 
sound of the dinner-gong, entered the gloom of the long 
pleached alley Someone walkmg at her side put sudden arms 
about her, held her close A kiss, she thought, can stay the wheel 
of time The seconds of love can draw out to infimty Or so she 
imagined, for she would never know. She saw the house, still 
gleammg white, the well Somewhere a pump creaked Freshly 
watered heliotrope scented the air Dinner would be an mterval 
of rest before the evening’s happmess, before that mght of which 
she could not think, so far did it exceed the power of human 
heart to contemplate Thus did the love of which, more than any 
hving creature, she had been deprived, possess and penetrate her 
utterly. She scarcely heard old Madame Bahon’s complaints. 
What was the woman saying® That Monsieur Bernard would 
come back from the South one of these days without warning 
‘‘And what’ll he say when he sees this room lookmg like a pig- 
sty?” If Madame wouldn’t get up of her own accord, she’d have 
to be made to Seated upon the bed, Therese was horrified by the 
sight of her skinny legs The feet looked, to her eyes, enormous 
Madame Bahon wrapped her m a dressmg-gown and pushed 
her into a chair. She felt beside her for her agarettes, but her 
hand met only emptiness. A cold shaft of sunlight entered 
through the window. Madame Bail on fussed about with a 
broom, short of breath, wheezing and gr umblmg — ^yet, for all 
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that, she was a good soul, for it was common knowledge 
that at Chnstmas-time she cried when her fattened pig was 
killed She resented Ther&se’s silence, regardmg it as an insult, 
as a sign of contempt 

But It was not for Ther&se to decide whether she should speak 
or not When her body felt the coolness of clean sheets she 
thought she had said ‘‘Thank you,” when, in fact, no sound had 
issued from her lips 

Madame Balion, at the door, threw back at her “Well, you 
won^t bum those Ther^e, ternfied lest she had taken the 
agarettes, stretched her hand to the table The cigarettes were 
no longer there How could she live widiout smokings Her 
fingers must be able continually to know the feel of that nny 
object, so dry, so warm She must have the smell of tobacco 
in her nostrils the room must be filled with the thin vapour 
which she inhaled and dien breathed out Madame Balion would 
not come near her till the evemng A whole afternoon without 
tobacco^ She closed her eyes. Her stained fingers made the 
accustomed gesture of holdmg a agarette 

At seven o’clock Madam Bahon came into the room with a 
candle, and set a tray upon the table milk, cofiee, a scrap of 
bread “Anything else you waiit^” She waited malevolently for 
Ther^se to ask for cigarettes. But Therfee still lay with her face to 
the wall, and did not turn her head 

Madame Bahon must have neglected to fasten the window 
A gust of wmd blew it open, and the chill mght air filled the 
room Th^rfese could not muster suffiaent energy to throw back 
the bedclodies, to get up and cross the room on bare feet to shut 
It She lay curled m the bed, the sheet drawn halfway over her 
face, so that only on her eyes and forehead did she feel the icy 
blast. The^eep murmur of the pmes filled Argelouse, but, 
despite this sound, as of a fretting sea, the silence of die place was 
there If she were really m love with suffermg (she thought) 
she would not he huddled thus beneath tlic bedclothes. She toed 
to throw them off a little, but could not long endure the cold 
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She tried again, and this time succeeded in remaining a longer 
wlnle uncovered It was as tliough she were playing a game with 
herself Almost without her wiUmg it, her pam had become her 
sole preoccupation, the sole reason — why not^ — of her existence. 


XII 

A LETTER from Monsieur ’’ 

Because Therese did not take the envelope which 
Madame Bahon he^d out the old servant began to nag 
her Monsieur, no doubt, had wntten to say when he would be 
coming back She must know, so as to have everything ready 
‘‘Would Madame rather that I read it to her?” “All right, 
read it’” Therbe said and then, as always, when Madame Bahon 
was m the room, turned her face to the wall But the words that 
the voice spelled out roused her from her apathy 

“I was glad to hear from Balion that all goes well at 
Argelouse 

Bernard wrote that he was coming home by road Since, 
however, he intended to stay at seveial towns on the way, he 
could not say exactly when he would arnve 

It certainly won’t be later than the 20th December 
Don’t be surprised when you see Anne and the Dcguilheim 
boy with me They got engaged at Beaulieu, but it’s not yet 
official He particularly wants to sec you first Merely a matter 
of good manners, he says, but I have a feeling that he wants 
to make up his mind about you know what You are far too 
mtelhgent not to get through the ordeal with flymg colours. 
Remember diat you are a very sick woman, and a nervous 
wreck I rely on you Perhaps I may show my gratitude to you 
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for not spoiling Anne’s happiness or m any way compromising 

the successful issue of a scheme which, m every way, is so 

satisfactory for the family But if any tiling goes wrong, if you 

try to sabotage the arrangement, I can make you pay dearly. 

I shouldn’t have tlie slightest scruple about domg so But I 

feel quite certain that nothing of the kmd would occur to 
» 

you 

The day was fine and bright, though cold Obedient to Mad- 
ame Ballon’s mstructions, Therese got up and went for a short 
walk m the garden, leaning on her arm But she had great diffi- 
culty m finishmg her wmg of chicken There were still ten days 
to go before the 20th December If only Madame would make 
a little effort Ten days were more than enough time m which 
to get her up and about agam 
**No one could say she’s not trying,” said Madame Balion to 
her husband “She’s doing what she can Monsieur Bernard’s a 
great hand at traimng vicious dogs You’ve seen him at it, with 
that special collar of his It didn’t take him long to get our fine 
lady upstans crouchmg and whimpermg But he’d be wise not 
to count his chickens 

Therese, m fact, was doing everythmg possible to free herself 
from her dream fantasies, to fight her way back from sleep and 
notlimgness. She forced herself to walk and eat, but especially 
to recapture her clearness of vision, to see thmgs and people 
with her bodily eyes And since the waste land to which now she 
came had been fired by her own hand, since she must tread on 
still warm ashes, and find her way through burned and blackened 
trees, she would do her best to talk and smile in the bosom of the 
family — ^his family 

On the 1 8th, at about three o’clock of an overcast but rainless 
day, she was seated m front of the fire in her room, leaning back 
m her chair with her eyes closed. The purrmg of a motor-car 
awoke her She heard Bernard’s voice m the hall, and Madame 
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de la Trave’s as well When Madame Balioii, panting and breath- 
less, opened tlae door witliout knocking, she was already on her 
feet before the glass, putting rouge upon her lips and cheeks 
She said- ‘‘I mustn’t frighten the poor young man ” But Bernard, 
in not going straight up to see his wife, blundered Young 
Dcguilheim, who had promised his family to “keep his eyes 
skinned,” said to himself that ‘at the very least it showed a lack 
of eagerness and made one think ’ He moved a pace or two away 
from Anne and turned up the fur collar of his coat, remarkmg 
that “it’s never any good trymg to warm these country rooms ” 
He addressed himself to Bernard “I suppose you’ve got no 
cellar^ Without a cellar you’re bound to get dry-rot m the 
floors, unless you have them laid on cement . 

Anne de la Trave was weanng an overcoat of light grey cloth 
and a felt hat without nbbon or tnmming of any sort (“though,” 
said Madame de la Trave, “it costs more like that tlian the hats 
we used to have with all those feathers and aigrettes But, of 
course, it’s the very finest quahty felt from Lailhaca’s — z Reboux 
model”) Madame de la Trave stretched her feet to the fire 
Her face, at once imperious and puffy, was turned towards the 
door She had promised Bernard not to let him down But she 
had warned him diat he must not ask her to kiss his wife. “You 
wouldn’t, Tm sure, expect your mother to do any such thmg. 
It’ll be bad enough having to take her hand God knows, she 
was sufficiently guilty, but that’s not what I mind most There 
have always been people capable of murder — ^we all know that 
, It’s her hypocrisy that I can’t forgive^ That’s what really 
shocks me Do you remember how she used to say, ‘Take this 
arm-chair, Mother, you’ll be more comfortable’’ . . . And then, 
how nervous she alw^ays pretended to be about fnghtemng you 
‘The poor darlmg is so terrified of dying the very idea 
of going to see a doctor might be fatal God knows, I never 
had the famtest suspiaon, but I confess that ‘poor darling’ on 
her lips did somewhat surpnse me ” 

Now, m die Argelouse drawmg-room, she was conscious only 
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of the geneial atmosphere of embarrassment. She noticed young 
Deguilheim’s little bird-like eyes fixed on Bernard 

“Bernard, you really ought to go and see what Therese is 
doing . She may be feelmg worse 

Atme (mdiffcrent, and seemingly not mterested in what might 
happen next) was the first to lecogmze a familiar step “I can hear 
her commg downstairs ” Bernard, his hand pressed to his heart, 
was suiffermg from an attack of palpitations He was a fool not 
to have arrived the previous night He ought to have arranged 
with Therese all die details of this meetmg What was she going 
to say’ He wouldn’t put it beyond her to spoil everything, 
though without committing herself to anythmg sufficiently 
definite to be held against her How slowly she was coming 
downstairs^ When, at last, she opened the door, diey were all 
on their feet, lookmg m her direction 

Bernard was to remember, many years later, diat, as thi< 
woman with the wasted body and die small, white, painted 
face came mto the room, his first thought had been “The Dock ” 
But it was not because of her crime that the words had come mto 
his mmd In a flash he saw again the coloured picture tom from 
the Petit Parisien which, with many others, had adorned die 
wooden outside lavatory m the garden at Argelouse; and how, 
on a blazmg hot day, wlule die flies buzzed and the grasshoppers 
were noisy m the fields, his childish eyes had gazed at the red- 
and-green daub representmg the Woman Prisoner of Poitiers With 
just such eyes he gazed now at Therese, a bloodless figure, little 
more than skin and bone He reahzed what a fool he had been 
not, at any cost, to have kept that terrible figure out of sight. 
He ought to have got rid of her, as one gets nd of an infernal 
machine — ^by dirowmg it mto the water before it can explode. 
Whether intentionally or not, Ther^e had brought mto the room 
an atmosphere of drama — ^worse still, of newspaper gossip One 
of two thmgs she must be — either cnminal or victim . . . There 
broke from the family a murmur of astomshment and pity. So 
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little feigned was it that young Deguillieim hesitated to draw 
any conclusion He no longer knew what to dunk 
Thcrfese said “There’s nothing to worry about The bad 
weather has been keepmg me mdoors, and I have lost my 
appetite iVe been eating hardly anythmg But I’d rather get 
tlnn than fat Anne, dear, let us talk of your affairs I am so 
happy 

She took the girl’s hands (she was seated, Anne still standing), 
and looked at her. In the face now worn to a skeleton thinness 
Anne recognized die old mtense look which once she had found 
so irritating She remembered how she used to say “When you’ve 
quite finished lookmg at me like that^’’ 

“I rejoice m your happmess, Anne dear , . She directed a 
brief smile at the cause of “Anne’s happmess,” at young Deguii- 
helm, with Ins recedmg hair, his pohceman’s moustache and his 
droopmg shoulders. She took m the short coat he was weanng, 
the fat httle legs m their grey-and-black stnped trousers (What 
was there so surpnsmg about him — ^he was just another man, just 
a husband.) Then her eyes went back to Anne, and she said. 
“Take off your hat . * Ah^ now I know it’s you, darlmg*” 
Anne saw close to her a famdy gnmacmg mouth and a pair of 
dry, tearless eyes But she did not know what Ther^e was 
thinking The Deguilheim boy was saymg that winter m the 
tountry was not so bad for a woman who is fond of her home. 
“There’s always so much to do m a house ” 

“Don’t you want to hear about Mane»” 

“Yes, yes, of course I do . Tell me about her.” 

Anne seemed to have got back mto her old mood of hostility 
and mistrust. For months she had been saymg, m a voice that held 
just her mother’s inflexions “ I’d overlook almost anythmg, be- 
cause, after all, she really is terribly ill, but I just can’t bear the 
way she shows no interest whatever m her child I think it’s ab- 
solutely beastly of her!” Thdr^se could read the girl’s thoughts 
*She’s holdmg it against me that I wasn’t the one to start talkmg 
about Mane How can I explam it all to her? She’d never under- 
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stand diat my mmd is filled with my own concerns, that nobody 
interests me but myself She lives for the day when she has 
children of her own m whom she can become completely lost 
and absorbed In that way she’s just like her mother — and all the 
other women of her family But with me it’s different I’ve always 
got to be the centre of my own picture, I must get myself in 
focus . My little scrap of misery has only got to start 
whimng, for Anne to forget all about the odd tension which was 
always between her and me when we were girls, all about Jean 
Azevcdo’s kisses . . she flies straight to die child without waiting 
even to take her coat off The women of her family are all the 
same They ask nothmg better than to lose themselves in some- 
thing or someone else. Such complete surrender to the interests 
of the species, such utter self-effacement and annihilation, is very 
beautiful, of course . but, somehow, it’s not for me 

She tried not to listen to what the others were saying, to con- 
centrate her thoughts wholly on Mane Very soon now the child 
would be beginnmg to talk Tt’ll amuse me to hear her for a 
moment or two, but I shall very soon gee bored, and all impatient 
to be alone widi myself again ’ 

Turning to Anne, she said “She’s really beginning to talk 
quite well, isn’t she’” 

“She can repeat anything one says — it’s really terribly 
funny 

Therese thought 1 must listen to what they’re saying. My 
mmd’s a complete blank What’s the Deguilheim boy talking 
about’’ She stramed her ears, trymg to catch the words. 

“The men on my Bahsac property don’t do half the work on dhe 
trees that yours do. The chaps here get twice die yield of resin , 
"'“Yours must be bone-idle, dien, with the stuff fetching the 
price It does. 

“Do you realize that at the present time a man cutting for resin 
can make as much as a hundred francs a day’ . But Tm afraid 
we’re tirmg your wife . 

Thcr^se leaned back m her chair Everyone got up Bernard 
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decided not to go back to Samt-Clair Young Degmlheim fell m 
with the suggestion that he should drive the car The chauffeur 
could bring it back next day with Bernard’s dungs Ther^se made 
an effort to get up, but her modier-in-law laid a restraining hand 
on her 

She closed her eyes She heard Bernard say to Madame de la 
Trave '^Really, that Bahon couple^ Tm gomg to give them a 
piece of my mmd^ ” — ‘"Be careful what you say, it might be 
awkward if they gave notice They know too much besides, 
I really don’t see how you’d get on without them, . No one 
knows the details of the estate as Balion does ” 

Bernard said somethmg winch Therese did not catch, but she 
heardMadame de la Trave’s reply “All the same, don’t be rash 
and whatever happens, be sure not to trust her You must watch 
her every movement, and never let her go mto the kitchen or the 
dinmg-room alone. . . Don’t worry, she’s not famted She’s 
asleep, or pretendmg to be.” 

Therese opened her eyes Bernard was standuig m front of her 
There was a glass m his hand He said “Drink this — ^it’s Spanish 
wme It’ll do you good ” And because he always did what he had 
a mmd to do, he proceeded to work himself up mto a fury, and 
stormed mto the kitdien Therese could hear voices raised m a 
babble of brogue She thought ‘He was obviously afraid of 
somethmg — ^but of what>’ He came back 

“I think you’d eat with a better appetite m the dmmg-room 
dian upstairs I’ve given orders for your place to be laid as it 
always used to be ” 

He was once more as he had been during the trial — ^her ally, 
intent, at all costs, on gettmg her out of a mess He had made up 
his mmd that she must get well agam It was plam that somediing 
had given him a fright Therese watched him sittmg opposite her, 
polong the fire But she could not see mto his mmd, could not 
guess that what diose large eyes saw m the flames was the red- 
and-green picture from the Petit Partsien — The Woman Prisoner 
of Poitiers 
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111 spite of all the ram that had fallen tliere were no puddles in 
the sandy soil of Aigelouse Even m tlie depths of winter one hour 
of sunshine was enough to dry the ground sufficiently to make it 
possible to walk without discomfort m rope-soled sandles over 
the dry, sprmgy carpet of needles which overlay the roads 
Bernard w’^as out all day, shooting, but came home to meals He 
was worried about Therese, and looked after her as he had never 
done before Relations between them had become fairly easy 
He made her weigh herself every three days, and cut down her 
smokmg to two agarettes after each meal On his advice, she did 
a lot of walkmg ''Exercise is the best way of getting an appetite 
She w’-as no longer afraid of Argelouse It seemed to her that the 
wall of pme-trees had withdrawn and grown less dense as though 
they were pomting out to her a way of escape One evening 
Bernard said "All I ask is diat you should wait until Anne is 
safely marned The neighbours must see us, just once more, 
together As soon as die ceremony is over you can do as you like ” 
That night she had been unable to sleep An uneasy happmess 
made it impossible for her to close her eyes At dawn she heard 
the clamour of innumerable cocks She got the impression that 
they were not so much answering one another as all crowing at 
the same moment, fillmg earth and sky with their noise. Bernard 
would turn her loose upon the world as he had turned the old 
sow which he had never succeeded m domesticating loose upon 
the heath Once Anne was marned people could say what they 
liked He would drop Thcrbe into the unplumbable depths of 
Pans and then take to his heels. Every dung was arranged between 
them There would be no divorce, no legal separation Some 
excuse about her health could be trumped up to satisfy the world 
at large ("she's never really well unless she's travelling") Each 
November he would see that she got her fair share of the profits 
from her resm 

He asked no questions about her plans she could go hang 
herself for all he cared — provided it wasn’t at Argelouse "I shan't 
know a quiet moment," he said to his modier, "until she’s out of 
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the way — “I suppose she*ll resume her maiden name, but that 
won’t prevent people from puttmg two and two together if she 
gets up to her old tricks again ” But Therese, he insisted, kicked 
only when she was between shafts Left to herself, she might be 
more sensible In any case, that was a nsk they’d got to take In 
this opimon Monsieur Larroque fully concurred All things 
considered, the best tlimg would be for Therese to disappear 
altogether Like that, she would be soon forgotten People would 
quickly get out of the way of talking about her The important 
thing was that the whole wretched business should be buried m 
silence This idea had taken such deep root m their minds that 
notlimg could shift it Therese must be got from between the 
«^hafts How impatient they were to have it all over and done 
vvithi 

She loved the way m which the tail-end of winter stripped the 
bare earth and made it barer still, though even then tlie dead 
’eaves clung tenaciously to the oaks She discovered that what she 
had always tliought of as tlie silence of Argelouse had no real 
cxis<-ence On the quietest day there was a murmur m the forest, 
as though the trees were gently crying themselves to sleep, 
moamng a muted lullaby winch turned the mghts mto a time of 
ceaseless whispermg In tlie days to come there were to be many 
hopeless dawns, though at present she could not imagine such a 
possibihty — dawms so empty that tliey would make her look back 
witli regret to those wakeful hours at Argelouse when only the 
clamour of the farmyard filled the silence She was to remember, 
in diose future summers, the grasshoppers by day and, at mght, 
the crickets In Pans, she was to know, not blasted and tormented 
pmes, but the terror of men and women: a crowd of persons after 
a crowd of trees. 

Husband and wife grew astomshed to find so httle awkward- 
ness between them. We find our fellow-creatures tolerable, 
thought Therfee, once we know that it is in our power to leave 
them. Bernard took a lively interest m her weight, but also m her 
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words She spoke to him now more freely than she had ever done 
before. “In Pans — when Tm settled in Pans . . She would live 
m an hotel and, perhaps, look round for a flat She was planning 
to attend courses, lectures, concerts She meant to start her educa- 
tion over again “from the beginning*' It never occurred to 
Bernard to watch her movements He ate his food and drank his 
wme without any sign of hesitation Dr Pedemay, who often met 
them on the road to Argelouse, said to his wife: “What makes i: 
all so odd is diat diey don’t seem to be shamming ” 


XIII 


A T about ten o’clock of a warm March morning the human 
tide was already flowing strongly It lapped at die terrace 
^ of the Cafe de la Paix m front of which Bernard and 
Therese were seated She dropped her cigarette and — ^sign that 
she was a true daughter of die heathlands — carefully put her foot 
on It, 

“Afraid of settmg fire to the pavement, eh^” Bernard laughed, 
but it was only with somethmg of an efibrt diat he did so He 
blamed himself for havmg come with her as far as Pans. He had 
done so pardy because, with Anne’s marnage only just past, he 
was anxious not to give the neighbours any cause for gossip, but 
also because she had wanted him to. She had, he told himself, a 
gemus for putting one m a false position So long as she remained 
part of his hfe there would always be the risk of his making tliese 
irrational gestures. Even on a nature as solid and as well-balanced 
as Ins own this wild creature still, to some extent, exercised an 
influence. Now, at the moment of paremg, he could not but fed 
a pang of melancholy, ill-suited though it was to his general 
mood It was utterly unlike him to have any such feelmg, to 
submit thus to the impact of another person (espeaally when that 
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other person was Th^rese he would never have imagined it to be 
possible). How impatient he was to cut free of the whole sorry 
business* He would not know a moment’s peace until he was 
safely seated m the tram which left at noon The car would be 
waitmg for him that evening at Langon Very soon after Icavmg 
the station at ViUandraut die pmes begm He looked at Therese’s 
profile as she sat there beside him, starmg at her as he would so 
often stare at some face seen m a crowd, watchmg it until it 
vanished 

Suddenly 

“Th^rese,” he said, ‘‘there’s just one thing I want to ask you 
. ” He averted his eyes He had never been able to endure her 
fixed gaze Hastily he finished the sentence “Was it because you 
hated me — ^because you had a horror of me?” 

His own words filled him with an emotion of astonishment 
and irritation. Ther^se smiled, but when she turned to look at 
him her face was serious again Bernard had actually asked her a 
question — and the very question she herself would have asked 
had she been m his position The confession so long pondered and 
prepared as she drove m die victona along the Nizan road, and, 
later, m the local tram to Samt-Clair, on diat mght of queries and 
patient self-exammation when she had tried so hard to trace the 
act back to its source, only to exhaust herself m a frenzy of mtro- 
spection — ^that expenence was at last, then, to have its reward 
Unknown to herself she had troubled Bernard’s peace of mind 
She had tangled him m a maze of uncertamty, so that he had 
been forced to question her, like a man who cannot see his way 
clear before him, but gropes and hesitates He was no longer the 
simple creature he had been: consequendy, he was no longer 
implacable Upon the stranger at her side Therfese fixed a sympa- 
thetic, almost a maternal, gaze But her answer, when it came, 
was mockmg 

“Do you mean to say you don*t rcahze that it was for the sake 
of your trees> ... I wanted, you see, to have sole possession of 
them.” 
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He shrugged his shoulders 

don't bcheve that now — if I ever did What was )our 
motive^ You can be perfectly frank with me — now " 

She stared before her into space On dns pavement, this bank 
above a river of mud and humanity mto which she was about to 
plunge, knowmg that she must fight to keep her head above water 
if she weie not to be sucked down mto the depths, she saw a 
gleam of light, a hmt of dawn She played m imagination with 
the idea of going back to the sad and secret land — of spending a 
lifetime of meditation and self-discipkne in the silence of Arge- 
louse, there to set forth on die great adventure of the human soul, 
the search for God A Moroccan with carpets and strings of 
beads for sale, thinkmg she was smiling at him, approached On 
the same note of mockery she said 

was about to say that I don't really know why I did it But 
now at last I believe that I do^ Tm not sure that it wasn't simply 
to see that look of imceitainty, of cunosity — of unease which, a 
moment ago, I caught m your eyes^" 

He started to rate her m a way tliat brought back menaones of 
their honeymoon: 

‘*Still talkmg for effect^ — ^up to the very last moment’ • . . Do, 
for Heaven s sake, be serious Why was it’” 

She was no longer laughmg, but, m her turn, asked a question 
“You're the kind of man, aren't you, Bernard, who always 
knows preasely why he does a thing’” 

“Naturally . . at least, I think i do ” 

“I should like nothmg better than to make die whole tiling 
crj^stal-clear to you You’ve no idea how I have tortured myself 
in an effort to see straight But if I did give you a reason it would 
seem imtrue the moment I got it mto words . 

He was becoming impatient. 

“But there must have been some stage at which you made up 
your mind, at wluch you took the first step’’' 

“There vras— it was on the day of die great fire at 
Mano ” 
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They had suddenly achieved intimacy, and were speaking now 
m low voices Here, m this busy Pans street, with a mild sun 
shuung and a rather dully wind blowmg, smellmg of American 
tobacco and agitating the red and yellow awnings, she found it 
odd to conjure up the picture of tliat oppressive afternoon widi 
Its pall of smoke through which the blue looked dimmed and 
sooty, to smell again the acrid scent as of torches winch comes 
from burning pmes In her drowsed and broodmg mind she 
thought of a enme slowly takmg shape 

‘It really all began m the dinmg-room There was not 
much light — there never was at midday You had your head 
turned towards Balion, and were busy talkmg so busy that 
you never thought to count the drops falling into your 
glass ” 

So mtent was she on not omittmg a smgle detail of her story 
that she did not look at him But she heard him laugh, and the 
sound brought back her eyes to his face Yes, he was actually 
lauglnng, m the same stupid way with which she had once been 
so famihar. He said “Come now, what do you take me for>” 
Obviously, he didn’t beheve her (Who would have, if it came 
to that») He contmued to chuckle, and she recogmzed the old 
Bernard, the Bernard who had always been sure of himself, who 
had never let anyone get the better of him He was once more 
securely m the saddle Suddenly she felt lost and helpless He 
began to tease her 

“So the idea came to you quite on the spur of the moment, 
did It? — almost like a visitation of Graces” 

How he hated himself for ever havmg questioned her! Bv so 
domg he had lost the advantage of that attitude of contempt by 
which he had dominated her mad, imbalanced moods She was 
actually gettmg the bit between her teeth agam^ Why had he 
ever given way to that sudden desire to undeistand? — ^as though 
witli women of her irresponsible type there was ever anytlimg to 
understand^ But impulse had got the better of him He had not 
stopped to think * . . 
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“fm not telling you all this, Bernard, m order that you should 
dunk me innocent — qmte tlie contrary 

She went on to accuse herself with a strange urgency She could 
only — she made it clear — ^have acted m that half-mechanical, 
that somnambulistic fasluon, because for months past she had not 
attempted to resist, had, indeed, been encouragmg, cnminai 
thoughts Once the first step had been taken, with what devilish 
clear-sightedness, with what tenaaty, had she earned through 
her scheme* 

**l never felt that I was bemg cruel — except when my hand 
hesitated. I detested myself for prolongmg your suffenngs I felt 
that I must get die whole thing over and done with as quickly as 
possible I was the victim of a terrible duty. Yes, honesdy, I had 
the feelmg that it was a duty ’’ 

Bernard broke in on her 

“Talk, talk, talk* For Heaven’s sake, do try, once and for all, 
to tell me what it was you wanted* The truth of the matter is, 
you can t * 

“What I wanted^ It would be a great deal easier to tell you what 
I didn’t want I didn’t want to be for ever playing a part, to go 
through a senes of movements, to contmue speaking words, 
that were not my own m short, to deny at every moment of the 
day a Th&ese who . . . Oh, Bernard, my one wish is to be ab- 
solutely truthful about all this Why does every word I utter 
soimd so shami^^ 

“Speak lower, the man in front just looked round “ 

By dns time he had only one desire — to put an end to their 
discussion But he knew her wild moods only too well Nothmg 
would please her better than to go on sphttmg hairs She, too, 
realized that the man beside her, with whom she had been caught 
up m a moment’s mutnacy, had once more become a stranger 
But she forced herself to go on, tned on him the effect of her 
most charming smile, spoke in the low, hoarse tones that once 
he had loved 

“But I know now, Bernard, that the Th^rcse who mstmc- 
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tively stamps out a cigarette because the tiniest spark will set 
headier on fire — die Tli&^e who used to love countuig over her 
tale of pmes and reckoning her profits — the Therbe who took 
pnde in marrjnng a Desqueyroux and so becoming one of a good 
county family, in settling down, as they say — I know now that 
that Thbbe is just as real, just as much alive, as the other There 
was no good reason why she should be saenfied to the other ’’ 

**What other do you mean=»” 

She did not know what answer to make He looked at his 
watch She said 

‘T shall have to come down from time to time on business — 
and to see Marie/* 

“What busmess^ I look after our joint property we’ve had all 
that out Why bnng it up agam> You will, of course, be mcluded 
m all offiaal ceremomes at which it is important, for the honour 
of our name and m Mane’s mterest, that we be seen together In 
a family as large as ours there is never, thank goodness, any lack 
of weddings — or of funerals either, if it comes to that. Which 
reminds me, I should be very much surpnsed if Uncle Martm 
lasted out the summer . . That’ll give you an opportunity, 
smee, seemingly, you’ve already . . 

A mounted poheeman put a whistle to his hps, swung open an 
mvisible pair of lock-gates, and a flood of pedestrians surged 
across the black roadway before it should be submerged by the 
oncoming tide of taxis 1 ought to have shpped away one night 
and made for die southern part of the heath, like Daguerre. I 
ought to have walked through the sickly pine clumps of that 
banen land — ^walked until I could walk no longer. I should never 
have had the courage to put my head m a pond and keep it there 
(like that Argelouse shepherd did last year because his daughter- 
in-law wouldn’t give him enough to eat) But I could, at least, 
have slept on the sandy soil and closed my eyes — though there are 
crows, of course, and ants, who don’t wait until . 

She looked at the human flood, the mass of hvmg and breath- 
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mg humamty, which was about to open before her, roll over her, 
envelop her There was nothing more she could do Bernard 
took out his watch agam ; 

“Quarter to eleven . . Just time to look m at the hotel . 
“Won t you be too hot on the journeys” 

“I must have somethmg extra to put on this evemng in the car ” 
She saw in imagination the road along which he would drive, 
could almost feel the cold wmd on her face, the wmd smelling of 
marsh and pme-clad slopes, of mint and country mists She 
looked at him with that smile upon her bps winch once had made 
old countrywomen say “No one could say she’s pretty, but she’s 
a bit of living charm.” Had Bernard said, “All is forgiven, come 
back with me,” she would have got up there and then and fol- 
lowed him But Bernard was annoyed to think that he had given 
way to a moment’s sentiment, was filled with distaste at tlie 
thought of gomg through unaccustomed movements and using 
the words tliat were not the words of every day. He “fitted” the 
well-trodden roads of life, as his carts fitted the lanes of their 
home country. He needed the clearly marked ruts Once let him 
get back mto them, as he would have done when he sat this 
evenmg m the dimng-room at Samt-Clair, and the peace and 
cahn of habitual thmgs would be his agam 
“For tlie last time, Bernard, I want to say how ternbly sorry 
lam . ” 

She made the words sound a little too solemn, a httle too hope- 
less — it was her final effort to keep their conversation gomg But 
all she got from him was a protest “Oh, please don’t let us go into 
all that agam ” 

“You’ll feel very lonely. Even though I shan’t be m the house 
I shall still be m your life. It would be much better for you if I 
were dead.” 

He just perceptibly shrugged In a tone that was almost ga), 
he begged her “not to worry about him ” 

“Every generation of Desqueyroux has had its old bachelor, 
and that is what I ought to have been I have all die necessary 
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qualities for die part (you can’t deny that, can you») My one 
regret is diat our child was a girl, because it means that die name 
will die out. Though, of course, even if we had stayed together, 
we shouldn’t have wanted another . . so, on the whole, all’s 
well that ends well Don’t bother to come widi me, just 
stay on here ” 

He hailed a taxi, and turned his head as he was getting into it 
to tell her diat he had paid for dieir drinks 

For a long time she sat starmg at the drop of port in the bottom 
of Bernard’s glass, then, once more, gave her whole attention to 
the passers-by Some of them seemed to be waiting, walking up 
and down the pavement There was a woman who twice turned 
and smiled at her (a working-girl, or someone got up to look 
like a workmg-girb) It was the hour of the day at which the 
dressmakers’ workrooms empty Therese had no mtention of 
leavmg She felt neither bored nor sad She decided that she 
would not pay Jean Azevedo a visit tliat afternoon — and heaved 
a sigh of relief She did not want to see him, to embark on 
another conversation, anotlier endless effort to find the right 
w’ords She knew Jean Azevedo, but the kmd of people she 
wanted to meet she did not know Of one thing only was she 
certain, that they would not call on her for words No longer did 
she feel afraid of loneliness It was enough that she need not move 
Had she been lymg on the heathland to die South, her body 
would have been a magnet for ants and dogs Here, too, she felt 
herself already at the heart of an obscure ebb and flow She was 
hungry. She got up In the window of the Old England tea-shop 
she saw herself reflected, and realized how young she was The 
close-fitting travelling suit became her well. But diose years at 
Argelouse had left their mark upon her face She looked worn 
and haggard She took note of her short nose and too prominent 
cheek-bones. ‘I’m not an old woman yet,’ she thought She 
lunched (as so often m her dreams) m the Rue Royale Why go 
back to the hotel? She had no wish to The half-bottle of Pouilly 
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she had drunk filled her with a warm sense of well-bemg She 
asked for some cigarettes A young man at the next table snapped 
his lighter and held it out to her She smiled Diificult to believe 
that only an hour ago she had been longing to drive with Bernard 
along the road to ViUandraut in the evening light between the 
ominous pmes^ What did it matter — the sort of country one was 
fond of, pines or maples, sea or plain* Life alone was interesting^ 
people of flesh and blood ‘It is not the bncks and mortar that I 
love, nor even the lectures and museums, but the living human 
forest that fills the streets, the creatures tom by passions more 
violent tlian any storm The moaning of the pines at Argclousc 
in the darkness of die night thrilled me only because it had an 
almost human sounds’ 

She had drunk a httlc and smoked much She smiled to herself, 
as though she were happy Very carefully she set about touching 
up her cheeks and her lips, and then walked casually out into 
the street 
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TWO STORIES ABOUT THERESE 
FROM PLONGEES 
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Readers who remember Therese Desqueyroiix frequently ask 
me about her life as it developed between the moment when I 
left her on the threshold of a restaurant m the Rue Royale, and 
the episode of her final illness which is described m The End of 
the Night In one single chapter of That Which Was Lost we catch 
a ghmpse of her sitting in the darkness on a bench in the Champs 
Elysees, but thereafter she passes entirely from our ken These 
two stories, Therese and the Doctor and Thirese at the Hotel, 
both written m 1933, represent two attempts to “souiid* tlie 
obscure periods of her life. . . . 



TELfiRfeSE AND THE DOCTOR 


*• Y HAVE already told you tiat the doctor will not be doing 

I any more work this evening. You can go as soon as you 
A hke 

No sooner had Dr Elis& Schwartz heard Catherine’s words 
through tlic wall than he opened the door of his consulting-room. 
Without so much as a glance at his wife, he said to Ins secretary: 

“I will call you in a moment Please remember that m tins 
house It IS I who give orders ” 

Catherme Schwartz did not quail beneath Mademoiselle 
Paipm’s insolent stare Instead, she smiled, took up a book and 
walked over to the French wmdow The shutters had not been 
closed The ram was pcltmg down on the balcony of their 
sixth-floor flat. The ceilmg-light in the doctor’s consulting-room 
illuminated the gleaming flagstones For a moment Catherine 
followed with her eyes the distant vista of a street m GreneEe 
dwmdlmg away between the shadowed mass of sleepmg fac- 
tones. Ehsee, she thought, had yielded, as so often before dunng 
the last twenty years, to the pleasure of contradicting and 
humihatmg her. But already, no doubt, he was paying the 
penalty. What was there, this evening, for him to dictate to 
Mademoiselle Parpm’ . . Tliree or four pages, perhaps. . 
His study of the Sexual Life of Blaise Pascal was makmg very slow 
progress Ever since the great psychiatrist had indulged die wlum 
of annotatmg a chapter m die history of htcraturc he had become 
more and more bogged down m the dijfliculties of the under- 
taking 

The secretary had remamed standing Her eyes, fixed on the 
door of her employer’s room, w^ere those of a faithful dog. 
Catherine opened her book and tned to read. The lamp was set 
on a very low modem table, and, though the couch, too, was 
low, she had to sit on the floor in order to catch the hght The 
sound of the httlc girl upstairs practising her piano m no wise 
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drowned the noise of die Radio next door The ‘‘Death of 
Isolde*’ was suddenly cut short In its place came the strains of a 
French music-hall song The young couple m the flat below were 
quarrelling A door slammed 

Maybe Catherine was dreaming of the silence that used to 
envelop her parents’ big house in the Rue de Babylone, with 
Its courtyard on one side and its garden on the other By marry- 
ing, just before the war, a young, half-Jewish doctor from 
Alsace, Catherine de Bonesch had not merely been yielding to 
the fascination of an intelligence in which, at diat time, she could 
find no blemish, nor even to that physical appeal, that dommat- 
ing force of character before which so many patients still felt 
themselves to be helpless The truth of the matter was that be- 
tween 1910 and 1913 the Baron de Borresch’s daughter had 
reacted violently away from her family She had hated her 
awful-looking father, whose uglmess was almost a crime against 
society, the clockwork figure whom Dr Ehsee Schwartz came 
twice or three times a week to wmd up Her contempt for her 
mother’s narrow existence was hardly less acute. In diose days it 
was a pretty daring thmg for a young woman of her social posi- 
tion to read for a degiee and attend lectures at the Sorbonne Her 
acquaintance with Schwartz had been limited to a few glances 
exchanged at hurried lunches, and to tlie sound of his voice 
boommg away at the far end of the table when he was asked to 
formal dinner-parties But m her eyes he stood for progress and 
the sacred mtegrity of saence She had built up their marriage 
mto a sort of wail between herself and that world from which 
she had fought free As a matter of fact, this man who had already 
attamed some degree of eminence, and was Secretary to the 
League of the Rights of Man, was only too glad to have die 
freedom of the great front-door of the Borresch house He would 
have dearly liked to make his peace with the family, and had 
almost succeeded m doing so. He had already placed his batteries 
in position for the final assault, and gave up the attempt only 
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when lie realized that his betrothed had fatliomed his intentions 
Their life together had begun m insincerity Beneath Catlienne’s 
eagle eye, Schwartz had had to swallow his snobbish instincts 
and resume his role of die advanced and emancipated man of 
science 

He had taken his revenge by treating her, especially when 
other people were present, with an extraordinary lack of con- 
sideration His language, when he addressed her, was carefully 
designed to wound After twenty years, he had got so much into 
the habit of humiliatmg her on every possible occasion that he 
did so now, as on the evening widi which we are concerned, 
quite automatically and without any deliberate intennon 

He was fifty, and there was a look of nobility about his head 
with Its shock of grey hair His dark, tanned face, m which the 
blood showed warm, was of the type that stands up well to tlie 
ravages of time He still had the supple skin of a young man, and 
his mouth told of health ummpaired This it was, thought the 
world, tliat kept Catherme faithful to him {for the people from 
whom she had set herself to escape had gradually drifted back, 
attracted now by those very same Left-Wmg ideas which had 
once alienated them). It was said, too, that she enjoyed being 
“knocked about ” But those who had known the Baroness were 
of the opinion that her daughter, for all her airs of emancipation, 
and tliough she probably did not know it, was remarkably hkc 
her mother She had the same absent-minded ways, alternating 
With periods of excessive fnendhness and, in spite of changing 
fashions, the same severe taste m clothes 

Nothing could have been less m the tone of her general “style” 
than to sit on the floor as she was doing this evening Her short 
hair, touched with grey, left the back of her neck uncovered 
Her face was small, and the way in which she wrinkled her brow 
gave her the appearance of a pug-dog Her bps lacked fullness 
and she suffered from a nervous tic which made people believe, 
quite wrongly, that she looked at d'.c world with a mock- 
ing grin. 
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Mademoiselle Parpin, still on her feet, was turning over a pile 
of illustrated papers which lay on a side-table Th?ir pages 
showed the finger-marks of the doctor’s patients She was a 
shortish woman running to fat She would have been well advised 
to wear stays The telephone bell m the hall started to ring She 
went to answer it, pointedly closing the door behind her as a 
hint to Madame Schwartz that she had no right to listen to what 
w^as being said The precaution, however, was quite useless, 
because everything that happened m one room could be heard 
in the others, even when the piano upstairs and the Radio next 
door w^ere going full blast Besides, the secretary’s voice grew 
louder and louder as the conversation proceeded 
“Would you like me to make an appointment for you, 
Madame? You want to see the doctor now, at once^ 
Quite out of the question . . It’s really no good insisting 
I can’t believe he ever promised any such thmg . You must 
have made a mistake, Madame. Dr Elis& Schwartz is not m the 
habit of frequenting mght-clubs I can’t stop you from com- 
ing, of course but I warn you, you’ll merely be wasting youi 

time. 

Mademoiselle Parpm entered the doctor’s consultmg-rooin by 
a door which gave direct on to the hall Catherine could hear 
every word without having to strain her ears 

“It was some mad creature, sir, who says diat you promised 
to see her at any hour of the day or night she might like to 
come She says she met you two years ago in some bar or 
other . It sounded like Gerhs or Germ ^ . . I couldn’t quite 
hear.” 

“And I suppose you put her off, eh»” fumed the doctor “Who 
gave )0U the right to make decisions for me? . . I wish to 
goodness you’d mind your own business ” 

She stammered that it was after ten o’clock that it had 
never occurred to her that he would consent to see a patient at 
that hour . . to all of which he replied m a loud voice that he 
didn’t care a damn what she thought He knew all about the 
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patient in question — a remarkably interestmg case. . . Another 
opportumty missed tlirough her blundering idiocy , . . 

‘'But she said she'd be here m less than half an hour, sir " 

* So she ts commg, after alh” 

He seemed to be both exated and put out After a brief 
hesitation, he said 

“Show her in as soon as she turns up, and then you can g;o 
and catch your tram ” 

At this moment Catherme entered die room The doctor, who 
had resumed his seat at the table, half rose, and asked her roughly 
what she wanted 

“Elis, you’re not going to see this woman?” She remained 
standing there in front of him, her body encased in a dark-red 
stockinet dress, angular, narrowJnpped, holding her head high. 
Her eyes were devoid of lashes, and she blinked them m the 
glare that beat down from the ceiling Her long, well-formed 
iiglit band was motionless at her throat, the fingers clutclimg 
at her coral necklace 

“So you’ve taken to hstenmg at kevholes, have you»” 

She smiled, as she might have done had he indulged in a 
joke 

“Short of having tlie door padded, tlic wall and the floor and 
the ceiling lined with felt . I must say you’ve chosen the 
oddest sort of place m which to hear the intimate confessions of 
tile poor wretches who come to see you 

“All nght . all nght and now let me get on with my 
work ” 

A motor-bus came chargmg noisily down die Rue de Boulain- 
viUiers Cathenne, her hand on die latch, turned towards him. 

“Mademoiselle Parpm wll tell this woman, of course, that 
you can’t see her^” 

He took a few steps tovrards her, his hands stuffed in his 
pockets, swaying Ins heavy shoulders a great, hulking figure of 
a man. Was she, he enquired, often taken diat way? Lighting a 
Caporal agarette, he added 
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don’t suppose you’ve got the slightest idea what’s at issue, 
have you^*” 

Catherine, leaning against the radiator, replied that she knew 
perfectly well 

“I remember the evemng clearly It was m February or March 
three years ago, at a time when you were going about a good deal 
You told me all about it when you came home — about the 
woman with an obsession who had made you promise ” 

He was looking, now, at the floor There was something 
slightly furtive m the expression of his face Catherine sat down 
on tlie Icatlier-covered couch which Elisec called Ins “Confes- 
sional ” Stretched upon it, thousands of poor sufferers had stam- 
mered out the stories of their lives, lying, hesitating, and striving 
to reveal secrets which they pretended not to know On the 
radio a juicy and aggressively stupid voice was recommending 
furniture bearing the hall-mark “Levikhan ” There was an un- 
interrupted noise of cais sounding their horns at the street cross- 
ing below Silence would set m only at midnight, and not even 
then if somebody in the block was giving a party The doctor 
raised his eyes and saw Mademoiselle Parpin waiting by the 
little table on which the typewriter stood He told her to go 
into the hall and stay there until the lady arrived When she 
had left the room, Catherine said dryly. 

“You won’t let her come in?” 

“We’ll see about diat ” 

“You won’t let her come m because she’s dangerous . 

“It would be nearer the truth to say tliat you are jealous. 
There was an unexpected spontaneity about the laugh with 
which she greeted this statement 
“Oh, come now . my poor dear . /, jealous^” For a brief 
moment she seemed to be thinking nostalgically of the time 
when she might have been jealous. Then, suddenly 
“You’re not, presumably, any more attracted than I am by the 
idea of stopping a revolver bullet . Such thmgs don’t happen, 
you say? . . How about Pozzi» . , You think I don’t know her. 
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have never set eyes on. lier> I could repeat, word for word, what 
you told me that evenmg . iVe got a frighteinugly good 
memory where you are concerned Notlnng that you say in 
my hearing is ever lost— not a syllable I may not actually have 
seen her, but I’m pretty sure I should recognize her at once a 
woman with a Tartar face, the only one among all your naked 
little friends who was weanng a tailor-made suit, the only one 
with a hat pulled down over her eyes . . , Later m the evening 
she took It off, revealmg a superb forehead . You were a bit 
drunic, you know, when you told me all that Do you remember 
how you kept on saying, ‘A marvellous forehead, like a tower ’ 
You can’t have forgotten how you went on and on about iv 
i\nd then you said, ‘One can’t be too careful with women of that 
Kalmuck type ’ You’re a bit frightened of her even now, you 
can’t deny it . You’re longing to show her the door If you 
do see her, it’ll be only because you’re ashamed not to . ” 

Elisce made no attempt to abuse her Since there was no 
stranger present, he did not see any pomt m feignmg heroism 
He contented lumself witli saymg in a low voice, “I gave her my 
word.” 

They both fell silent, listening with stramed attention to a 
rumblmg sound m the belly of the building which mdicated that 
someone had started the hft The doctor muttered “That can’t 
be her — ^she said half an hour, . Both husband and wife were 
busy witli their secret thoughts, shut away from one another, 
remembermg, perhaps, the time when he was traihng along 
after the notorious Zi2a Bilaudel It had been necessary to keep 
from the world what was really m the wind Every day Catherine 
said, “People are laughing at you ” Unknown to her, he had 
started taking private lessons m the Tango At the vanous mglK- 
clubs haunted by Zm and her feithful followers the youngsters 
laughed themselves sick at tlie sight of this great lump of a man 
dancmg with a stramed and concentrated look He sweated like 
a pig, and was for ever gomg to the lavatory to change his 
collar At that time the painter Bilaudel had not yet marned 
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Zia, though she already bore his name She was not exactly 
“received,” but had managed to pick up a number of acquaint- 
ances among the less fastidious members of the faslnonable world 
The plump, golden-haiied creature, who passed for bemg so 
^'terribly Renoir,” thoroughly deseived her reputation for m- 
telligence She was one of those women who can hve a life of die 
wildest debauchery without showing the shghtest sign of it, and 
had amassed an amount of varied experience wluch would have 
brought rum to anyone less skilful m her techmque of explora- 
tion But fiom what particular guttei she had collected the 
Mg, tag and bobtail who trailed behind her no one knew 
Cadierme put it about that diey furmshed the doctor with 
admirable subjects for study, implymg that he was gettmg a 
great deal of matenal out of dus affair which would be useful to 
him m his scientific work The he was generally believed As a 
matter of fact, it was perfecdy true that one woman of the gioup 
did mtcrest him to an exceptional degree She alone could distract 
lus attention when Zizi Bdaudel danced widi younger men This 
woman it was who had just telephoned who, m a few mmutcs, 
would be actually m the flat 

The doctor was making a pretence of readmg. Cadierme went 
across and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Listen to me Do you remember what it was she told you 
that evening when you promised that you would see her when- 
ever she liked to come’ — that ever smce she had tried to poison 
her husband she had been hag-ndden by die desire to commit 
murder . . . that she had to fight tooth and nail agamst the 
temptation, • . . ? Thaf s the woman with whom you propose to 
shut yourself m a room at eleven o’clock at night*” 

“If that had been the trudi she would never have told it me 
She was just puttmg on an act But even supposing diere were 
a risk, what do you take me for?” 

Her eyes were as honest as the day. She spoke agam m die 
same low, level tones 

“You’re afraid, Elis look at your hands.” 
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He thrust them into Ins pockets, hunched his shoulders, and 
made a short, sharp gesture widi Ins head towards the right-hand 
side of the room. 

“Off with you — quick-march^ — and don’t let me set eyes on 
)Ou again till to-morrow morning ” 

Very calmly she opened the door which led into the halL The 
secretary was sittmg on a bench He called to her to show the 
lady m as soon as she arrived, and dien to clear off 
On the other side of the closed door Catherme and Mademoi- 
selle Parpin remained for a moment or two m darkness Then 
die secretary switched on the light 
'‘Madame^” 

Catherine, already halfway up the staiis leading to the bed- 
rooms, turned her head and noticed that the plump young 
woman’s cheeks were wet with tears 
“Madame, you won’t be far off, will you»” Her voice had 
lost all hmt of insolence She spoke as one asking a favour, 

“It is important diat this woman should realize that she’s 
being watched She must be made to feel that there’s somebody 
next door Hadn’t I better stay^ It would be better if there were 
two of us , But, no, I can’t do that he’s forbidden it ” 
“He need never know.” 

The secretary shook her head “I daren’t do it^” she whis- 
pered. She suspected a trick to get her the sack Madame Schwartz 
would give her away. The doaor would never forgive die lease 
movement of disobedience For a moment or two neitlier woman 
Spoke This time there could be no doubt about it the lift really 
was coming up In a low voice Cathenne said 
“Show her m, and then go home You can sleep m peace I 
promise that nothing shall happen to tlie doctor to-nighc. 1 was 
his guardian angel for twenty years — ^long before you came on 
the scene. Mademoiselle ” 

She vanished up the dark staxrcase But no sooner had she 
reached the landmg tlian she turned and came a little way down 
again She stood leaning on the banisters. 
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The gate of the lift clanged There was a quick ring at the bell 
. . It was impossible to see the visitor’s face as Mademoiselle 
Parpm stood aside to let her pass A quiet voice asked whctlier 
tins was where Dr Schwartz lived The secretary took her drip- 
ping umbrella, and would have relieved her of her bag But to 
that she clung fast 

Mademoiselle jomed Catherine where she was sitting on tlie 
stairs She whispered nervously that the stranger smelt of whisky 
• They strained their ears, but could hear nothmg beyond the 
booming of the doctor’s voice Catherine asked how the woman 
was dressed She had on a dark coat, said the other, with a rather 
shabby chinchilla collar 

“It’s the bag that worries me, Madame She kept it tight under 
her arm . . We must try to get it from her. . . . She may have a 
revolver m it . ” 

There was a burst of laughter from the stranger, followed 
by the sound of the doctor speakmg agam Catherme told 
Mademoiselle Paipm not to get rattled, but to keep her head 
The secretary seized her hand with a sudden little display of 
emotion, and could not keep herself from murmuring “Thank 
you” — diough she reahzed how absurd the phrase must sound 
almost as soon as she had spoken it. From her post of vantage at 
the top of the stairs, Catherine, qiute unmoved, watched the 
girl arrangmg her hat before the glass, and powdering her 
flushed cheeks. At last she went 

Once more Catherine squatted on the stairs. The sound of 
tl’e two voices, her husband’s and die woman’s, reached her. 
They seemed to be talking quite quietly There were no sudden 
bursts of louder words. How odd it seemed to be listening 
to Ehs unseen by him^ She could have sworn that it was another 
Iran he had in there with him, some good-ratured friend whom 
she did not know. She realized why it was that his patients so 
often said “He’s perfectly charming — ^so kmd, so gende ” 

The woman’s voice was too high-pitched for Catherine’s taste^ 
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Maybe she had been drinking and was in an excited mood Her 
rather unbalanced laugh reawakened the watclimg wife*s anxiety 
She tip-toed down the stairs, shpped mto the drawuig-room and, 
wiiliout switching on the hght, sat down 

In front of her, dirough the muslin curtains, she could sec the 
rain-drenched balcony shining like a lake Beyond, the lights of 
Crenelle showed as scattered points of fire in the wet darkness 
The doctor, m easy, conversational tones, was taUemg of Z121 
Bilaudel, and asking what had happened to the “gang 

“Blown to the four winds, Doctor. , , Tm begiimmg to know 
something about ‘happy bands of brotliers’ . . they have a way 
of breaking up pretty quickly iVe seen a goodish few in my 
time Bilaudel and I are the only two left of the particular one 
m which you were caught up for a few weeks. Doctor Palaisy — 
you remember him ’ — a fine figure of a man who drank like a 
fish (and the stuff just made him gayer and gayer) — ^well, he 
broke up altogetlier, and went off to live with lus parents m 
Languedoc Then there was that fierce little surr( 5 alist, the one 
who tried to scare us, like children who try to fnghten each 
other by tymg handkerchiefs round their heads and pretending 
to be brigands (he had a way of scowlmg and never bruslnng his 
hair, and generally domg all he could to seem like an escaped 
convict — ^but somehow, whatever he did, he always looked like 
an angel). . . . We used to ask Inm whether his suiade was timed 
for the next mommg . . though personally I never treated it as a 
]oke, because heroin’s not like other drugs — ^it always ends up 
badly . . . Yes, it happened last month, over tlie telephone . 
Azevedo rang him up one night, just for fun — didn’t let on who 
It was, but just said that Dora was playmg fast and loose witli 
Raymond . . he meant it as a leg-pull, because he knew per- 
fectly well that It was a he . .He heard a quiet voice at the 
other end of the Ime saymg, *You’re sure of tliac’* . . and then 
a dull thud. . . 

The unknown visitor was talking fast and rather breathlessly. 
Catherme was so intent on listening to the doctor’s grave, kindly 
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tone (which he never used to her) that she did not fully grasp 
the purport of his reply There, m the dark drawing-room, her 
face turned towards the streaming panes, the drowned roof-tops, 
the dwindling perspective of street-lights, she sat brooding over 
the thought that only to her did this man make a deliberate dis- 
play of brutality only to her 

‘‘Oh’* — a note of insistence had crept into the woman’s voice — 
“please don’t fee! embarrassed I don’t m the least mind talkmg 
about Azevedo . 1 can afford to laugh at all that now 
No, that’s not quite true . Love doesn’t ever die altogetlicr 
I ought to hate him, but he still exercises a spell over my imagina- 
tion, if for no otlier reason than that he hurt me so abominably 
I know exactly what manner of man he is — the sort who can 
make money on the Stock Exchange on a rising market — ^but 
that doesn’t alter the fact that he succeeded in dragging from my 
body every scrap of pam of which it was capable No matter 
how petty a man may be, he can always attain a certain greatness 
by the sheer power of destruction Because of his meamiesj 1 
have sunk an inch or two deeper into the mud, have plunged 
fartlier into the nnre, have reached the last door of all 

In honeyed tones the doctor said 

“But at least, dear lady, he has cured you of love, has he not?” 

Catherine trembled The peal of laughter with which the 
unknown greeted these words (it was like the sound of rending 
calico) must, she felt bure, have penetrated down through all 
seven floors of the building until it was audible even m the 
cellar, 

“Should I be here at eleven o’clock at iiight^* . Haven’t 
you nonced that ever since I entered this room I have been on 
fire» What’s the use of all your fine knowledge?” 

He replied, m high good humour, that he did not claim to be 
a wizard 

“I take no notice of what you tell me I am just a pair of ears— 
nodimg more. * . All I do is to help you straighten your own 
tangled skein. , 
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'‘One gives away only what one wants to. . 

“That IS where you are profoundly wrong, Madame . . In 
this room people let the light m on what they most want to con- 
ceal Let me correct what I said just now I do take notice, but only 
of what they try to hide, of what leaks out in spite of themselves. 
It's my job to hold it out for their mspection. I give the little 
gnawing creature its true name . . and dien diey are no longer 
afraid of it 

“The mistake you make is m believing what we say. . Love 
can turn us mto terrible liars For instance, when I broke witli 
Azevedo, he sent me back all my letters I spent one whole even- 
ing just sitting with the bundle m front of me. It seemed so light! 
I had always fondly imagmed that I should need a suitcase, that 
notlimg less would sufScc to hold that vast mass of correspond- 
ence But here it all was, just a few sheets that would go com- 
fortably mto an envelope. I laid them out on the table When I 
thought of all the pain those letters contained — you'll think me 
an awful fool — I was filled with a feeling of respect and terror 
(that’s made you laugh, I knew it would So strong was the 
feelmg that I couldn’t pluck up courage to read a single one of 
them And tlien, at last, I forced myself to open the most fnghten- 
ing of the whole collection I remembered die agonies I had gone 
through when I wrote it, one day m August, at Cap Ferrat. It 
was mere chance diat I had not killed myself dien and there . 
and now, diree years later, with all love dead in my heart, my 
hand still trembled at the touch of that piece of paper Yet, would 
you beheve it» when I did brmg myself to look it over it seemed 
so mild, so harmless, diat for a moment I thought I must have 
picked on the wrong one. . . But no, there couldn’t be any 
doubt about it. Those were the very Imes I had scnbbled within 
touching distance of death They revealed nothmg hut a pitiful 
attempt at flippancy, nodiing but my eagerness to hide the ap- 
palling pam I was suffermg, as I might have concealed a physical 
wound — from a sense of shame, from a fear tliat the sight of it 
might disgust the man I loved, or move him to a show of pity. 
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. Don’t you think there’s something rather comic, Doctor, 
about tricks like diat which never, somehow, come off? I had 
believed, poor fool, that if I assumed an attitude of mdifference, 

I might succeed m making Azevcdo jealous The rest of the 
letters were all of the same kmd Nothing can well be less natural, 
less spontaneous, than love’s double-dealing But Tm not 
tellmg you anythmg you don’t know already It’s your job, 
and you know it better than anyone else When I’m in love I’m 
for ever plottmg, plannmg, anticipating, but with a constant 
clumsmess which ought to touch the heart of him I love, instead 
of irritatmg him, as it always does 

Catlierme Schwartz, sitting in the darkness, heard every word. 
The woman was talking m an odd, jerky way Her phrases fol- 
lowed no ordmary speech rhythm It was as though her voice had 
suddenly got out of control Why had she come to Elis? — why 
chosen him, of all men, as the repository of her confidences? 
Catherme felt a sudden desire to flmg open the door of die con- 
sulting-room, to cry to the unknown woman withm, “He has 
nodiing to give you all he can do is to tread you still deeper mto 
the mud I don’t know to whom you ought to go, but certainly 
not to him — ^no, certamly not to him^” 

“I wouldn’t mmd bettmg, dear lady, that you couldn’t talk so 
eloquently of love if you hadn’t let yourself be caught a second 
time . I’m right, am I not?” 

There was somethmg paternal, gentle, calm, kmdly, m the 
way he spoke But the tone m which the visitor broke m upon 
hb words was vulgar, almost coarse 

“Of course I have — any fool could see that . . . You don’t 
have to work hard to make me talk — ^why else do you think I 
have come here^ If you leave the room I shall still go on talbng — 
to the leg of the table, if need be, or the wall ” 

It was borne m sharply on Catherme how atrociously she was 
behaving — a doaor’s wife listening at doors and overheanng the 
secrets confided to her husband . . . Her cheeks felt on fire She 
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got up, went into the hall and up the short flight of stairs to her 
own room, which was bnlhantly illuminated by a siiigle hanging 
light She crossed to the mirror and looked long and hard at the 
unattractive face which must be her constant companion through 
hfe The light, the familiar objects, all reassured her Why had 
she been frightened > What danger was there> Besides, that 
woman down there was no casual stranger . . . 

At that moment a sound of raised voices set her trembhng. 
The door of die room was only half closed. She pushed it open 
and went part way down the stairs — ^though not far enough to 
enable her to hear what the visitor was shouting (for shouting 
she was) A few steps farther and she would hear everything The 
secret of die Confessional . yes, but perhaps Elis*s life was at 
stake . . Once agam she yielded to temptation, and sat down on 
the couch m die hall For a moment the noise of die lift pre- 
vented her from hearmg Then 

‘‘You do understand, don't you, Doctor^ ... I had spent the 
whole summer away from Phili I have never needed anyone, 
not even AzevMo, as I need Phih When he’s not there I feel as 
though I am sufFocatmg He had been avoiding me — oh, on all 
sorts of pretexts, busmess, visits . What was really happening 
was that he was huntmg for a rich wife . but that’s not so easy 
to find diese days . besides, he's already been divorced once, 
even though he is only twenty-four. . . I just couldn’t stay still 
anywhere I can’t begin to describe die kmd of life I was leading 
I wanted only one thmg — letters In every town I stopped in 
only one object held any mterest for me — ^die counter of the 
poste restante Tliat’s what travellmg always means to me, the 
poste restante ” 

Catherme knew perfectly well that she was not listening now 
merely from a sense of duty She was no longer concerned to 
help her husband m case of attack No, she was a prey to irresist- 
ible curiosity — ^she, who had always been so scrupulously dis- 
creet diat discretion had become almost a maiua with her. This 
unknown voice fascinated her But even while she felt die lure 
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of It, she could not bear to think of the disappointment lying m 
wait for Its wretched owner Elis was quite incapable of uiider- 
standmg her, even of feeling compassion for hei All he would do, 
as he had done with other victims, was to urge her to find 
rclief—to free her emotions through the gratification of the body. 
That was what his method amounted to The same filthy key 
served him whether it was heroism, crime, sanctity or renunaa- 
tion that he had to mterpret . These thoughts passed con- 
fusedly dirough her mmd, though they did not prevent her from 
hearing all that was gomg on m the consulung-room 

“ . . Imagine my surpnse when I began to notice that Philf s 
letters were gettmg longer and longer, that he seemed to be 
writing them with considerable care, that he seemed to want to 
console me, to make me happy They became increasmgly 
frequent as the summer wore away, until at last they were 
commg daily 

“It all happened dunng the week I was spending, as I do evciy^ 
year, with my daughter She's eleven now Her governess takes 
her to some place that I have fixed on m advance, somewhere 
that must always be at least five hundred kilometres from 
Bordeaux — ^my husband insists on that. It's always a terrible 
time for me You see, I don't know whether the child knows of 
the homble charge hangmg over me, and, m any case, she is 
frightened of me The governess always arranges thmgs so that I 
never pour out her drinking water I'm the sort of woman, you 
see, who would stop at nothmg — which is what my husband said 
the evening of the day on which my case was dismissed. (I can 
bull hear that country drawl of his ‘You don’t really thmk I'd 
leave the child to your tender mercies. She, too, must be kept at 
a safe distance from your drugs. If I’m poisoned, the estate will go 
to her when she’s tv^enty-one . . first the father, then the child ^ 
You wouldn't hesitate two seconds about hqmdatmg her’’) All 
the same, he lets me have her for one week m every year. I take 
her to restaurants, the circus . but that’s all by the way . , 
As I’ve told \ou, Phih's letters had made me happy. I wasn’t 
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suffering any more He couIdn^t wait to see me He was more 
impatient even than I was I was happy and at peace It must have 
shown m my face Mane was less frightened of me than usual. 
One evemng at Versailles, on a bench near tlie Petit Tnanon, I 
stioked her hair . Poor fooP — was thmking, hoping . I 
had reached a stage at which I even felt gratitude to God I was 
ready to bless life . . 

Once more Catherine got up and staited to climb the stairs 
diat led to her room. Her cheeks weie aflame Listening there, 
behuid the door, she had felt like a crimmal engaged in a particu- 
larly low form of theft What wras Elis gomg to do with that poor 
creature emptymg her heart of all its secrets at his kev No sooner 
had she sat down than she got up again, and a moment later was 
at her post of observation on the stairs The unbiown was still 
talking. 

“He was waiting for me at the station exit It was seven o’clock 
m the morning I was ui Heaven, as you can imagine I saw his 
poor, worn, hunted face. There always comes one brief moment, 
when one sees die man one loves for the first time after a long 
absence, m which he stands before us as he really is and not as our 
mfatuatton has painted him. Don’t you agree, Doctor? — one tiny 
second m which we can take the squahd tricks of passion un- 
aware But we are too much m love widi suffering to seize such 
opportunities to the full He took me along to the Cafe d’Orsay 
We chatted casually of this and that, joming up loose ends . 
He asked me about the resm, the trees, the pit-props (at that time 
I was still getting an income from my property) I laughed and 
told him diat we should have to tighten our belts The bottom 
had fallen out of the resin market The Americans had found a 
substitute for turpentine It was quite impossible to sell timber. 
The Argelouse saw-mills were workmg on imported lumber 
from Poland, and the pmes growmg at their very doors were left 
to rot where they stood I was faced with rum . like cvery^body 

else. , . I ratded on, and Phih grew paler and paler He kept on 
asking whether the trees couldn’t be sold even at a loss, and when 
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I protested that to take sudi a step would be to coiut disaster, I 
could feel that his atteation was beginmiig to waiidei Whatever 
value I had for him diminished m strict ratio with that of my 
Argelouse property You do understand what I’m talking about, 
don’t you, Doctor I didn’t cry I actually laughed — ^laughed at 
myself, as no doubt you realize And all the ume he was utterly 
withdrawn from me he might have been a thousand miles away 
He no longer even saw me Only those who have suffered as I did 
tlien can possibly know what such an experience is like Not so 
much as to exist m the eyes of the man who is the only hvmg 
creature m one’s world I would have done anythmg, no matter 
how mad, to recapture his attention . . But you’ll never guess 
what I did do ” 

“The puzzle is not insoluble .. You told him about your past, 
about the crime with which you had been charged 
“How on earth did you know that* . Yes, that is preasely 
what I did do . I didn’t know then that there was someone 
who had a hold over Phili, someone who was blackmailmg him 
and could have had Inm arrested (but I won’t go mto all tliat) I 
just told him about my own troubles 
“And he was interested*” 

“You’d never guess how much He listened widi a terrible sort 
of concentration In a vague kind of way I was frightened I began 
to feel that I had been a fool to give myself away so completely 
Oh yes, he was mterested now all right, much too interested, if 
you see what I mean. At first I thought that he was planning to 
use what I had said to get something out of me But it wasn’t that. 
, . Besides, he couldn’t . That particular danger, so far as I 
was concerned, had long passed My case had been shelved No 
his mmd was working along quite different Imes . . He thought 
I might be able to help him ” 

“Help lum — ^but hows” 

“Aren’t you being a bit slow, Doctor* — ^help Inm, of course, to 
commit a deed from which his conscience recoiled. He swore 
that once it was all over he would marry me, that we should be 
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irretrievably bound to one anodier, because I should have a hold 
on him and he on me He had got a plan all worked out He gave 
me his word tliat I should run no risk whatever What I had done 
once I could do again . I must tell you that his enemy, the 
man who held his hfe in his hands, hved m the country He was a 
small landowner, scarcely better than a peasant, somewhere m 
the soutli-west— a vme-grower I had been to see him once 
with the idea of buymg some of his wme Nowadays, you know, 
there is no job a woman can’t take on, even to selling on commis- 
sion I had put through one or two deals for him, quite success- 
fully He showed me roimd his cellars, we sampled his vmtages 
Do you see what I’m gettmg at? We drank out of the same 
glass He was known to be a tippler and had already had 
more than one stroke, though nothmg very serious . . It 
wouldn’t cause the slightest surprise . and, you know, they 
don’t go m for post-mortems m the country. The chances of 
anythmg ever commg out w^ere nil 
She broke off The doctor said nothing Catherme, m the dark- 
ness of the staircase, felt her heart thumping Then the woman’s 
voice began agam, but a change had come into it 
“Save me. Doctor* ... He gives me no peace ... I shall end 
by domg what he wants. He looks as innocent as a child, I know, 
but there’s somethmg about him that terrifies me , . What is 
this awful power that you sometimes find m people with angel 
faces’ One feels it was only yesterday that they were school-boys 
. Do you beheve m a devil. Doctor’ Do you think that Evil 
can take on human form’” h 

Catherine could not bear die sound of her husband’s laughter. 
She shut the door of her room belnnd her, sank to her knees 
beside the bed, put her fingers m her ears, and so remained for a 
long while, utterly prostrated, shattered, thmkiiig of nothmg 
, . . And then, sudde^y, she heard her name cried aloud on a note 
of terror. She rushed downstairs and burst mto the consulting- 
room. At first she could not see her husband and thought he 
must be dead. But a moment later she heard him 
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“She’s got nothing against you but be careful all the same. 

, QuickC get It away from her^ . She’s armed She 
realized then that he was crouchmg behind his desk. The stranger 
was leaning agamst the wall Her right hand was concealed m her 
half-open bag, and she was staring fixedly m front of her Quite 
calmly, Catherme took hold of her wrist The woman made no 
attempt to resist She let her bag fall to the ground Her hand had 
closed about something, but it was not a revolver. The doctor 
had emerged now. He was pale, and took no trouble to conceal 
the fact that his hands, as he leaned forward on the desk, were 
rremblmg. Catherme, still holdmg the other’s wnst, forced her to 
ioosen her grasp A packet wrapped m white paper dropped to 
the carpet 

The unknown looked at Catherine. She took off her close- 
fitting hat and revealed her forehead It was much too massive 
Her drab, sparse hair was gomg grey. There was neither rouge 
nor powder on her dim face, her roughened lips, her cheek- 
bones The yellow skm was marked with blotches of purple 
beneath the eyes 

She did nothing to prevent Cadierme from pickmg up the 
packet and readmg what was wntten on the label — ^an ordmary 
chemist’s label. She opened the door, still holding her hat In 
the hall she said that she had an umbrella Catherme spoke gently 
to her 

“Would you like me to rmg for a cab? It’s raming hard,” 

The woman shook her small head Catherme led the way 
to the stairs, switchmg on the self-extmguishmg light as she 
went 

“Aren’t you gomg to put on your hat^” 

Getting no answer, she herself put the hat upon the stranger’s 
head, buttoned her coat for her, turned up the chmchiUa collar 
She wanted to smile, to lay a comfortmg hand on her shoulder 
. , . She watched her disappear down the staircase, hesitated a 
moment, and then went back into the flat 
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The doctor was standing in the middle of die room, his hands 
in his pockets He did not look at Catherine. 

“You were quite right — tlic most dangerous kind of lunatic. 
In future I shall be more careful She pretended she’d got a 
revolver . Anyone would have been taken in . . Let me tell 
you what happened It was like this After she’d told me her 
wretched story she said Td got to cure her It was when I 
explained that Td already done more than enough by letting her 
sort out her troubles that she lost her temper I pointed out that 
she’d be able to see her way more clearly now, dut she would be 
mistress of the situation, that she’d manage to get all she wanted 
from this man without fallmg m with his plans . Didn’t you 
hear her scream » She said I was a thief . . ‘You pretend you 
want to cure the soul,’ she shouted ‘and all the time you don’t 
believe m the soul Psychiatrist . that means a Soul-Doctor, 
but you say there’s no such thmg as the soul . .’ The same old 
story, of course . a famihar tendency to indulge in the crudest 
form of superstition. . She’d been bad enough earlier on, but 
nothmg to what she was then Why are you laughing, 
Catherme^ Have I said any thmg comic 

He looked at his wife m amazement Never before had he 
seen such a glow of happmess on her face. She stood there, her 
arms hanging at her sides, her liands held slighdy away from her 
skirt 

“It’s taken twenty years . . But it’s all over now . I’m 
a free woman at last You see, Elis, I realize now diat I don’t 
love you any more ’* 


6 




THDfiRlfeSE AT THE HOTEL 

315 ^ 1933 

I F there were, anywhere m the world, a single human creature 
m whom I could confide, should I ever be able to explain 
clearly what it was that happened between that boy and me 
m the hotel where I was this mommg, and where yesterday, at 
this very hour, we sat m the garden mvisible to one another, 
talkmg so mtimately > My disinclination to embark on the labour 
of writing is less strong than the desire I feel to scrutinize my own 
story No other woman would endure such monstrous loneliness 
as weighs upon me What saves me is that I am never bored by 
my own company 

My acts are my prison My acts^* No, say, rather, that one, that 
smgle, “act ** Even at night I am never quite certain that I lose 
altogether the consaousness of what, at one moment of my 
life, I actually did — ^when I really put a few drops mto a cup, into 
a glass, so that deatli began to breed m the great body, so that I 
saw death opcmng withm my husband like a plant which I had 
carefully watered 

For the last ten years this nightmare has been less obsessive 
Bernard, saved from my attentions, is prosperous, and, though the 
death diat will take him at last is, doubtless, already at work, 
stimulated by too much food and too much dnnk, I am no longer 
there to give it a helpmg hand There is no one with him now 
who hves racked with impatience, no one who feels the need to 
wipe from the face of the earth that blob of self-satisfaction and 
self-sufficiency. . . It is I who am fated to live on m the prison 
of my useless act I who have been cast mto the outer darkness 
by my mtended victim and by my family as well I, the most 
rootless, the most utterly lost, creature m all the world 

I faat/e been readmg over what I wrote No doubt about it, I 
get a certain satisfaction from my self-portrait Isn’t it the fact of 
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the matter that I am the prisoner, really, of the part I have elected 
to play, of the “character * I have assumed* But somewhere, 
surely, there must be a real Thercse, the only real Therese — ^the 
woman from whom I have become separated as a result of that 
far-distant crime* Has it not, diat ciime, forced upon me a 
defimte attitude, a set of gestures, a way of life, that do not, in very 
truth, belong to me at all* 

No matter where I drag this worn-out body and this love- 
starved heart, my act lies all about me a hvmg wall . No, 
not so much a wall as a quickset hedge which yearly grows more 
tangled 

I am never bored by my own company This in-tuined 
curiosity is, perhaps, the most inhuman dimg about me Most 
people manage to hve by deliberately turning away from 
memories For them the skeins winch they have woven mto the 
texture of their lives cease to exist. Women, in particular, are of 
a race diat knows nothmg of memory That is why, no matter 
how horrible dieir hves may have been, diey can still look out at 
die woild with the eyes of a child They carry with them no re- 
fection of their acts But m this I am not like other women For 
instance, any other woman would say, “I went to earth m that 
hotel at Cap Ferrat, after Philf s suicide, m order that I might 
suffer in peace, might be alone with my pam But my mmd 
works differently While he was ahve he dragged me through 
Hell (I measured the love I had for him m terms of the misery he 
could cause me), but his smcide has saved me As soon as 1 knew 
he was dead a great weight was lifted from me, and I knew 
happmess. Not only was I freed from the agony of a love which 
had been wholly one-sided, but also from a far more trivial cause 
of anxiety. When I knew that he might get into trouble with the 
pohcc over that faked cheque I foresaw that enquiries would be 
set on foot to deterimne how he load been hvmg all this while, 
and that I should very soon have been brought mto the picture 
In that sort of pohce-court gossip one always comes, sooner or 
later, on the figure of an older woman who never fails to chat 
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from the journalists die same dreary old ill-maiuiered gibes* the 
eternal figure of the woman who always pays, a squahd, pitiful, 
ageing figure — ^and tins time it would have been I, I, Ther&c, 
who would willmgly give all my life for just fifteen minutes of 
genume, dismterested affection — ^who has never, at bottom, 
wanted anythmg else of life but that 
My pnde could not have borne the shame of it But I was 
spared diat ordeal by Pliih’s deadi To be honest, that wasn’t the 
only thmg I dreaded I couldn’t have faced cross-examination m 
a magistrate’s court — even though I should have been only a 
witness The Bench would have ferreted mto my past, 
would have nosed out the woman who had once stood in the 
dock . And even if I had succeeded m confusing the scent. 
It would have been intolerable merely to sit there, as I did ten 
years ago, facmg a man whose every question concealed a trap 
That I could never have endured 
, . But what, then, was that love worth of which you were 
always so proud, Ther^e, seeing that you can welcome with 
delight the death of the very man who inspired it’ Hypocrite* 
What you call love is nothmg but a prowlmg demon who roams 
the waste places of the earth, seekmg whom he may devour. And 
when she has been duly made away with he starts again on the 
old weary round. Such love, for all it glones m its sense of free- 
dom, must ever be obedient to the law of its bemg — ^which is to 
seek out someone else whom it may kill for food . . 

Once Phili was buned (what an emblem of despair that poor 
wife of his was, die httle woman from Bordeaux whom he had 
abandoned, and who came to claim his body Why hadn’t he 
gone to her for money? She would have given him all he needed 
*‘rd rather see myself dead fint,” he used to say), once Phih was 
buried, I came to this hotel, not m the guise of a mouiiung 
lover, but as a convalescent, revelling in the twofold and 
dehcious pam of knowing that my demon was at a loose end, 
yet feelmg certain that he was already on the track of a new 
victim 
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Being the sort of woman I am, what constantly amazes me is 
not the diought of what I have done, but of what I have reframed 
from doing. Rejected, as a result of my cnme, more wholly than 
anyone was ever rejected before, and with such a heart and such 
a body, why didn’t I, as the phrase is, go to the dogs altogether^ 

I know perfectly well why You are mtelhgent, Therese — why be 
shy about admitting iv — ^you are extremely mtelhgent, whereas 
the drmk-sodden creatures with whom you used, occasionally, 
to get mto conversation on benches in the Champs-Elysees or 
the Bois, or m front of cafes, were fools We stand m greater 
need of mtelligence than men Stupid women sink to the level of 
animals once the ties of family and worldly convention are 
loosened Yes, you were mtelhgent enough to escape that ulti- 
mate degradation, though not to save yourself from vice Oh, 

I know that the women of your family would cross themselves m 
horror merely to think of what you have done Had I ever yielded 
to the fantastic temptation which sometimes came over me when, 
completely exhausted, with my feet bruised and aching from my 
long trudgmg of the streets, I used sometimes to sit down m an 
unfamiliar church, had I really gone mto one of the boxes where 
a man sits with his car to a gnll, had I surrendered to the need I 
felt to lay down the burden of my heaviest sms, I could never 
have confessed but a fraction of them, so numberless they are 
How do people manage when they go to confession after a long 
interval of years’ How do they fish it all up out of the past’ How 
can they be sure of omittmg nothing? In their place I should feel 
that one smgle forgotten misdeed would mvalidate the absolu- 
tion, that one tmy scrap omitted from the mass would start to 
crystallize all my infamy about me 
There is a pomt, though, beyond which I have never gone 
, but I should feel a fool if I put it mto words This damned 
heart of mme is at once my curse and my salvation — ^my curse 
because it gets me mto trouble, my salvation because it always 
keeps me from seekmg a purely physical satisfaction . Of 
what are you trymg to persuade yourself, Therese’ Are you not 
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just as capable as any other woman of doing evih Of course you 
are only, when you set about balancmg accounts next morn- 
mg, settmg pleasure against shame and disgust, horror is always 
your prevailing emotion 

The result is that you can still count die total of your relapses 
Almost always, the trap has got to be baited with a show of 
sentiment Your heart was always mvolved even in your most 
sordid adventutes Ordy if that lure is present can you advance 
along the path of sm, can you commit yourself utterly: only if 
you can indulge a hope winch, doubtless, you have always known 
to be condemned m advance to disappomtment That monstrous 
mdifference of mme at the thought of Philfs suicide can, almost 
certainly, be explamed by the fact that I knew from die start (it 
was diat kmd of adventure) that I was embarked upon a voyage 
of self-deception m which die man w^as merely an excuse. . 
That is the truth of the matter Men are just the excuse my heart 
demands, and it snatches at them almost casually My love is 
a mole, a sightless animal As though one should happen, 
accidentally, upon a tender heart’ Are there any tender hearts 
m the world » I wonder All of us, men and women alike, are 
tender only when we love; never when we are the object of love 

What dtd happen betw^cen that boy and me^ . Nothing 
happened It is what I felt, what I still feel, that is new . The 
very first day I set eyes on him, I had gone into the hotel dining- 
room with a sense of calm and well-being Most likely the vanous 
famihes brought together diere by the Easter hohdays felt sorry 
for the lonely woman who was reduced to reading a book wliile 
she ate her luncheon They could not guess that m the desert of 
my experience the life of this hotel took on the semblance of a 
haven diat dieir very presence gave off a httlc human warmdi 
diat even to know people by sight is something 
Yes, they gave me a feeling of warmth, but without exciting 
my envy Just to see father, mother and children seared round a 
table reminded me of a penod of my hfe when Bernard, opposite, 
chewed his food, wiped his mouth and drank m a way that used 
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to fill me with horror* so much so that when, one day, he com- 
plained of the light m his eyes and moved round to sit beside me, 

I felt as though I had been freed from an ordeal. . Who knows ? 
Perhaps if I had stuck to the new arrangement, if I had never had 
to look at him across die table again, the idea would not have 
occurred to me . But why must I go over all that again, 
always and always’ 

The family at die next table, mother, grandmother and young 
sister, had a stuffy, honest look It was as though precisely the 
same qualities had been mcarnated m three separate persons, be- 
ginnmg with grandmamma and descending mtact and unmodi- 
fied to the girl . But what about the boy’ How old was he’ 
Eighteen? Twenty? I couldn’t be sure, but whatever it was, he 
was nothmg much to look at What kept my eyes fixed on him 
was something m the nature of a miracle Youth without alloy, 
youth in its pure state The hght of dawn shone m his face, un- 
dimmed, untroubled I saw him qmte objectively — at least I 
thought I did . as though the ashes of my passion for Phih 
were not still glowing* It’s always the same, always m these 
periods between tides that I let myself get caught I persuade 
myself that my heart is dead, when really it is only getting its 
second breath. In the slack periods between successive bouts of 
passion, when there is no one diere to put me m blinkers, I can 
see myself m the mirror, lookmg far older than my age, can see 
the reflection of a used-up woman who is no longer good for 
anythmg And seemg myself so, I achieve a sort of repose. The 
knowledge of what I am comes as a consolation. The years of 
struggle are ended that filthy busmess, love, no longer concerns 
me. I lean over and watch the lives of others, and my ovm past, 
as firom some maccessible balcony. I never remember that m the 
interval that separates one orgy of passion from another I always 
have this same sense of final and absolute security. Each expen- 
ence of love that has come my way has, I have always told myself, 
been the last What more logical than that? At the outset of every 
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falling m love tliere is an act of will I know the precise minute at 
which, deliberately and with full knowledge, I take tlie fatal 
step forward But how comes it, then, that I, wnth the traces of 
bums still fresh on me, should imagme that I could ever be so 
mad as to go back, of my own free will, mto the furnace^ The 
thing IS unbelievable And I never do beheve it ; 

And so It came about that I looked at tbs strange young man 
as I might have looked at some lovely, growing plant The school 
exammations must have tired bm, for I noticed that he was in the 
habit of taking pills, and that after every meal he was made to he 
down All this fussing seemed to imtate him He showed signs of 
ill-temper with bs mother and bs grandmother, but however 
much he grumbled, there was a note of affection in bs voice. He 
read a great deal, and had a speaal likmg for the sort of maga- 
zmes that one can’t recogmze at first sight from the colour of 
their wrappers Even while he ate, he would take one from bs 
pocket and bury bmself m it. But whenever that happened he 
was quickly called to order. He would submit with a sigh, and jerk 
back a lock of hair wbcli was for ever fallmg across bs forehead 
All this amused me a good deal I watched the whole process 
each time that it occurred, for I had developed considerable skill 
m observmg my neighbours without seeming to do so. I, too, 
had a book, Lady Chatterley s Lover^ wbch I pretended to read 
between courses, though I didn’t, for a moment, let the young 
man out of my sight. He had shown not the least sign of interest 
m me, beyond tummg the pages of Lawrence’s novel when I 
left It, one mommg, lymg about on one of the ubies m the 
lounge. I had caught bm m the act He had hastily put the book 
down at my approach, and the blood had rushed mto bs baby 
cheeks. He had burned away, avertmg bs eyes 
It was on the day following that I was struck down in the old 
familiar way, the way to wbch I should, by that time, have 
grown accustomed, though I know perfectly well that when next 
that particular expcnencc occurs it will still have the power to 
take me by surprise . . • 
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I noticed at luncheon that he was eating absent-mindedly, his 
eyes staring blankly in front of him There is nothing lovelier 
than die remoteness which belongs to certain young people, the 
air they have of being somewhere else, with their mmds intent on 
some mysterious dream So distrait did he appear that I felt free 
to watch him without taking my usual precautions But so ab- 
sorbed did he seem to be that I couldn’t, m spite of myself, help 
feelmg somewhat surprised I followed the direction of his gaze, 
and what was my amazement when I discovered that by some 
tnck of leflection (the dining-room was full of mirrors) it was 
me at whom he was lookmg^ His expression was so intense tliat I 
felt quite dumbfounded I lowered my eyes quickly so that he 
should not see that I had tumbled to what he was domg. He con- 
tmued to stare at my reflection with an air of mmgled passion and 
remoteness 

To what shall I compare my sensations at that moment > I felt 
as must the bumt-up grasses when the first shower brmgs them 
new life Yes, that was it I was experiencmg a sudden, an 
utterly lunatic, spring AH that I thought was dead within me 
burgeoned and came to flower That earher realization of my 
physical deterioration was now a dead letter In a flash I forgot 
entirely everything to do with my body The mterest which I had 
inspired m this stranger — ^if I could beheve my eyes — ^brought 
back to me my youth and my faded charm. Perhaps a still small 
voice withm me did utter a note of protest — “You know it’s im- 
possible’ V-but I brushed it aside, remembermg only that women 
a great deal older than I was had been able to rouse adoration. 
And It wasn’t, either, that he saw me against the light, for the 
cruel glare of midday was full upon my face No, somethmg m 
me, in me as I actually was, had struck and enslaved him, some- 
dung that had no name. Often, during the first years of my hfe in 
Pans, I had been made aware of my power. That one expenence 
of bemg stared at did the tnck. I was ready to start agam on the 
old round! The thing would begm with a sensation of happmess, 
however bnef I knew that, very quickly, I should have to pay 
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for It, but 1 refused to look at the inevitable sequel Whatever 
happened later, I should have had this momentary joy, the first 
smile of mutual understanding, the first murmured words The 
invasion of my whole being, which was beginning even now, was 
already makmg me catch my breath 

No one, looking at this boy who was little more than a child, 
would ever have believed that he could pay so much attention to 
a woman It was easy to see that he was consumed by passion 
His eyes, in their excessively deep sockets, were burning with a 
dark fire His full, beautiful lips showed a flash of teeth when they 
parted m a smile The lock of hair which kept falling across lus 
forehead softened the ascetiasm of his young face 

On his way out of the dinmg-room he brushed against me, 
though he did not so much as give me a look How tall he was* 
He belonged to that type of adolescent whose bodies develop 
more quickly than their features, so that they have the appear- 
ance of men vnth the faces of children 

I reframed from followmg him too obviously When I reached 
the lounge he was having an argument with his grandmother, 
who wanted him to he dovm (the other members of the family 
were gomg out m the car) How odd* Didn’t he want to remain 
alone m the hoteh Wasn’t he eager to get a chance of speaking to 
me 5* Already I was aware of a feeling of uneasiness The old 
doubt, the old pam, was beginnmg once more* It hadn’t wasted 
much time m getting on my trail* But, if it came to that, what 
reason had he for behevmg that I should stay m the lounges I 
was not m the habit of domg so Was it altogether a coincidence 
that he should suddenly yield to the representations of his family 
just as I settled down at the next table to theirs » Once again % 
feehng of happmess seized me by the throat. I sat there, slowly 
sippmg my extremely hot coffee. 

His heavy shoes, I could see, knew nothing of the refinement d 
trees His socks hung loosely round his ankles. He wore a pair of 
dieap grey flannel trousers which were rather tight over the 
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thighs I pretended to read There was no mirror here to help 
him, but I was careful not to disturb his manoeuvres I did not 
have to raise my eyes I could feel him staring at me Time 
passed and nothing happened 1 hiew that he never rested for 
more than an hour Each wasted mmute became an agony 
What excuse could I make to address him? I was utterly incap- 
able of finding one Was it a fine day or was it raining? I can’t 
remember The outer world had dismtegrated about the hard 
core of my anxiety The hour wore away without a single ex- 
change of words between us At last he got up, stretching him- 
self sleepily to his full height he was so tall that I got the impres- 
sion that his head was too small — ^it was rather like a snake’s (the 
top slightly flattened) He moved towards the door I threw 
away my cigarette 

“Excuse me 

He turned and smiled at me There was somethmg m his ex- 
pression that was very gentle, though at the same time almost 
intolerably concentrated I told him that I had seen him turning 
the pages of Lawrence’s novel, and that if he wanted to read it I 
should be only too happy to lend it. The smile vanished from his 
lips, his features hardened The way m which he looked at me 
might have betokened anger and certainly expressed sadness I 
breathed again I had spoken, he was there The first difficult 
step had been taken* contact had been established I had stepped 
mto his hfe and he into mme, as a result of those prelimmary 
words That one look of his had given him nght of entry Not 
yet did he know how hard he would find it to get out again, to 
escape, I scarcely heard what he said, so obsessed was I by happi- 
ness, by that sense of slackened tension which followed my initial 
'yictory. No matter what happened now, the stage was irrevoc- 
"^bly set. His eyes were soil devourmg my &ce with a sort of inno- 
cent impertinence We were alone m the lounge. I remember 
now that it wm a fine day, and that everyone had gone out. At 
hst I so far recovered myself as to hear what he was saying. There 
was a harsh note m his voice 
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‘‘what IS the point of reviews if they don’t spare one the 
necessity of reading books like that> I don’t need to look at it to 
know what it is about ” 

Just so as to say something, I uttered the first words that 
came into my head, to the effect that it was an extremely good 
novel 

“Ah,” he said, witli a sigh “I feared as much ” 

His tone sounded to me not so much irntated as anxious He 
looked fixedly at me Already he was beginmng to dislike me I 
was gratmg on him. Already he had realized that I was not like 
the picture he had pamted of me How gladly I would have re- 
assured him ^ I did not yet know what sort of a woman he wanted 
me to be, but I would soon, and it would be easy enough for me 
to adapt myself to his ideal What was really difficult was this 
first fumblmg mterchangc of words. 

I tned hard to fix my attention on what he was saymg He 
spoke so quickly that his tongue almost stumbled over the words 
“An extremely good novel ... So you weren’t even 
shocked*” 

I thought that he was the victim of some obscure kmd of 
jealousy, that he was afraid lest I might turn out to be a second 
Lady Chatterley Instmctively I took refuge m one of my 
“effects ” It had never failed with the people among whom I 
habitually moved whenever a rather daring book was under 
discussion I assured him that when I wanted to imagme dehcious 
situations I didn’t need any book to help me 
“That’s a perfectly disgustmg thmg to say . 

I was a bit staggered by that, and he added “But I don’t believe 
you really mean it*” 

He flung back the lock of hair with a movement of liis head 
and fixed on me a glance which was full of fire and (or so I 
thought) of tenderness How ternbly I was m love with him at 
that moment* Had not a number of waiters been m the room 
setting the tables for tea I am pretty sure that I should have given 
myself away So disturbed was the state of my mind that I hardly 
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knew what he was saying But that wasn’t the only reason, for 
what he was saying was very odd indeed I had begun to pay 
more attention to him now It was obvious, of course, from the 
way he looked, from the tone of his voice, that I had roused his 
mterest but his words in no way corresponded to the warmth 
with which they were uttered When I remarked that I did not 
want him to have any illusions about me 

“No,” he countered, “I don’t imagme you to be any better 
than you are” (and the ardour of his gaze seemed to wrap me 
round) “I have had a great deal more experience than you think, 
and I am not often taken m by faces I doubt whether I have ever 
gone seriously wrong, especially when I’ve been deahng with 
people who are no longer young ” 

This he said m the most natural way imagmable I did not 
really beheve that he mcluded me m this category, but, all the 
same, my heart grew heavy 

“I find it harder to be sure with my contemporanes One has 
to be on one’s guard with the baby-faced, whether men or 
women But I thmk I’ve learned to read them pretty thoroughly. 
Angels of darkness are always beautiful, aren’t they® The im- 
portant tlimg IS to know, to be able to distinguish Those who 
have hved tlieir hves . 

This time there could be no further doubt . . he dtd mean me. 

“Old people, you mean,” I said, with rather a strained smde. 
I was fislimg for some sort of demal, even if it were to be only 
a conventional one But nothmg came Instead, shghdy averting 
his eyes, he said 

“In dieir case, the book of dieir lives hes open for all to read ” 

For a moment or two I remamed speechless, completely dis- 
concerted by this child with the eyes of an Inquisitor. But almost 
immediately I responded to die automatic reaction which takes 
control of me whenever I like anybody I set about wakmg his 
curiosity, holding his attention with the promise of mystery and 
drama. 

“You would find the book of my life pretty staggermg If 
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I told you all that it contains you would be horrified I don*t 
know what you imagine, but • . 

I broke off almost roughtly It was clear that he desired no 
intimate confession In tlie oddest way he hastened to assure me 
diat he held no authority to listen to any such thing — still less to 
“grant absolution/’ he added m a low voice 

It was at this moment that I fully realized how I had been 
taken m by the hard though passionate expression which showed 
upon his face though even then I would not admit the faa even 
to myself I drew comfort from die intense interest which he was 
showing on my account He might think of me as of someone 
who was no longer young, but, though I might seem old m his 
eyes, no man had ever before stared at me quite like that, as if he 
wanted to “eat me up.” 

“Whatever you may have done,” he went on, sull in little 
more than a whisper, “I don’t, with you, get the impression 
which, somehow, never deceives me I don’t quite know how 
to explam what I mean With certam men and women whom I 
meet m the great world it’s as though I have an almost physical 
sense of spiritual death. Do you reahze what that means* It’s 

as though their souls were already stiff and rigid But with you — 
please forgive me for being so frank (and, of course, I may be 
wrong) — wouldn’t mmd betting that your soul is very sick, 
terribly sick, but still alive . yes, overflowmg with hfe. Ever 
smce I first noticed you I have been haunted by the contrast be- 
tween what your hfe may have been up to now and the possi- 
bility of I’m not shockmg you, ami*.. Are you makmg fun 
of me*” 

He had stopped, disconcerted by my laughter, I was laughing 
not at the young fool before me but at myself, at the absurd 
imstake I had made Yet, at the same ttme, I was laughing with 
joy to think how I had escaped makmg an utter idiot of myself 
I had been so near to the irrevocable gesture, had caught myself 
back on the verge of taking his hand . I breathed again. I saw 
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myself with the eyes of this young Galahad* as an old woman. 
He had not the shghtest idea of what was churning round in my 
rmnd I looked at him — a young ass of twenty who was worned 
about women s souls. I hated him 
Again he said. “Are you makmg fun of mcr 
I had got up I felt that, at all costs, I must have some tresh air, 
must walk off the funous anger that had laid hold of me At the 
same nme I was fearful lest I might utter die one word which 
would separate us for ever I did not want to lose him — ^boy 
though he was, I had still to prove to him that I was mdeed living, 
but not in the way that he imagmed I heard myself saying, with- 
out the least hint of ill-temper 

“You have thought very deeply for your age Your views 
may be somewhat daring, but they are profound!” 

He protested that it was not his mtention to be profound As 
to darmg — ^he knew he was that He wanted to drive straight 
ahead at full speed, not to get bogged down m the wary peri- 
phrases of convention No matter how often he might be brought 
up short, nothing would ever alter that attitude of his Once 
more he proffeied his excuses, striving to read my thoughts. 
But I gave nothing away 
“Your zeal does you great honour,” I said. 

1 held out my hand and did not at once let go of his It was 
rather damp, and I shrank now from its touch. Then I added, 
witli that smile which once upon a time had made men love me 
“I sliould like to have some more conversation with you this 
evening ” 

Without waiting for his reply, I fired my Partluan shot* 
“You can do a great deal for me,” I said I stiessed the words, 
half closmg my eyes. I knew so well what to say to men with 
exqmsite consaences. He was not the first of the type whom I 
had met, though never before had I been so completely taken m, 

* I have iised the name Galahad as meaning more to English readers 
than Ehacm, the character from Racme to whom M Maunac actually 
refers —Translator 
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I was longing to be alone. I could not have controlled myself 
much longer. 

I hurned off to Villefranche. 

I have a clear memory of the cafe on the water-front of diat 
tmy harbour A number of bedraggled sluts were lookmg at some 
English sailors who were pilmg into the boat which was to take 
them back to their ship Some late-comers were hurrying down 
to the quay They had been playmg football, and their “shorts” 
left bare their huge knees covered with blood and earth The girls 
were trymg to pick out from the crowd the men with whom they 
had spent a casual hour. “Thaf s mme . . the one m front . 
the big chap with red hair. . . ” I thought of the young man who 
was so deeply concerned about the soul, who beheved that these 
bitches were heirs of immortahty* How I should have loved to 
throw that little Christian to those beasts better still, to have 
picked one out for him, the one-eyed girl for choice who was 
screaming and yelhng because “her boy” hadn't had time to 
finish his beer Suddenly, urged on by the laughter of her com- 
pamons, she took the glass m her two hands and, rushmg down 
to the boat, held it out to the man in question, who drained it 
at a smgle gulp under the impersonal gaze of his officer, who 
looked as though he were httle more dian a schoolboy 

The evemng was heavy and overcast There was no moon 
The smell of the invisible sea was less strong than that of the 
scented stock He had followed me with his eyes as I left the 
lounge. I did not go far, for fear lest he lose me. I wandered 
about aimlessly m the hght which streamed from the hotel win- 
dows; I could not help feeling how different my emotions would 
have been, as I waited there, had he been in love with me. For a 
moment I played with die idea that perhaps I might be able to 
rouse an answcrmg flame m him How difficult it is for us not to 
beheve m our own power! Does such a being as a chaste man 
exist? Probably not — ^for beneath die apparent virtue of diose who 
seem to be so there alwavs lurks some secret. . . Agam and again 
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I told myself that, knowmg it was not true I remembered the 
young men who had been so naturally solemn that a great effort 
had been needed before they could debase themselves to my 
level . 

He came down the steps of the terrace His dinner-jacket fitted 
him badly, and his tie was anyhow I waved my agarette to 
show him where I was He came towards me I said no word, 
enjoying his embarrassment to the full He apologized for his 
indiscretion, but, all the time, he was trymg to read my face 
My silence was obviously havmg an effect on him He may, in 
a confused sort of fashion, have realized how much I hated him 
at that moment Had he wanted to harm me, I should have 
detested him less wholeheartedly But it had never for a moment 
occurred to him to think of me as a woman, or that I might be 
expecting him to do so That was what was so horrible about it 
— ^the simple fact that the question did not even arise. To him 
I was just someone who had lived her hfe, someone for whom 
there was no future It is not mtention that makes the crime, but 
the absence of mtention Had he sought to harm or hurt me, I 
could have found consolation m the thought of his malevolence 
A woman can always see room for hope when a man hates her 
But against a certam kmd of gentleness there is no appeal He 
stood there, a hving witness to the fact that, as a woman, I was 
dead. He may have been an mvoluntary witness, but for that 
very reason the evidence was irrefutable 

We sat down on a bench Suddenly I asked how old he was 

“Twenty — ^almost twenty-one . 

The little horror ^ If only I could have managed to wake m him 
a sense of uneasmess, a feelmg that time was fleetmg, that he was 
suffermg an irreparable loss Wouldn’t that have satisfied my lust 
for vengeance? No young man has ever crossed my path to whom 
I have not been able to impart the agomzing sensation that he is 
losing somethmg of his youth with each passing moment Torture 
me, abandon me, though he may, I have always managed to 
leave him embracmg a corpse, the corpse of his youth, dying 
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there before his eyes From that moment nothing else is ever 
real to him agam but that one supreme agony 

It was my turn to speak I said the most ordmary thmgs about 
the mvisible sea, about the smell of the scented stock, about the 
sound of the hotel orchestra muted by distance The perfect 
frame for happmess, I said only — the happmess was absent. 

“You can’t see me , . try to imagine that I am a young 
woman . 

I broke off for a moment, but it never occurred to him to 
protest that he did not need the aid of darkness to beheve in my 
youtli He answered that, to him, the setting of love as presented 
on the stage or the screen had no connection with reality. He 
added something rather self-conscious about the love that “comes 
spontaneously to birth, more often m a hospital ward or a leper 
settlement than on a terrace ovcrhangmg the sea ” I replied that 
we were not talbng about the same kmd of love. He, however, 
mamtamed that all love is one The love is the same though we 
may lavish it on different objects All this meant nothmg at all, 
expressed nothmg of the real tension which lay between him and 
me At last, I plucked up courage to ask him a defimte question 
Wouldn’t he, I said, hve to regret this refusal of human happi- 
ness^ Wouldn’t he be haunted by the memory of lost oppor- 
tumties? 

He made no answer, either because I had touched him on a 
sensitive spot, or because he wanted to give me time to develop 
my thought further His silence made me bold I assured him that 
once youth is over we are pursued until the day of our death by 
the thought of all the chances of happmess winch we have 
neglected or squandered m the days of our abundance. The 
glance which we may have refused to interpret as it should have 
been mterpreted may never come our way again Some of us 
spend all the rest of our lives lookmg for it Only the madness of 
youth beheves that happmess can be put off to some future date, 
that It will always be there for die pluckmg 
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He seemed to be quite unmoved by my words It was I who 
started to cry He looked at me m silence 
“We have wandered from the path,” I stammered; “I can’t 
see a tlimg ” 

I began to stumble on the grass He took my hand and led me 
back to the path But no sooner had we reached it than he with- 
drew his own, which I had been pressmg slightly 
I could contam myself no longer 
“Say somethmg — ^anythmg^ 

“What can I say? You don’t yet know what love^ what happi^ 
ness, means . 

“And you think you can teach me> . . my poor child*” 
“Age has nothing to do with it,” he said very quiedy “There 
are some who always know if some who learn die truth when 
they are twenty some only after years of suffering Most people 
find It only m the radiance of death ” 

“Just talk* ” I murmured 

“You,” he went on, as though he had not heard, “have every- 
thing to learn All is before you, and you do not know it ” 

I told him, on a note of challenge, that I had had my share of 
expenence* that if I chose to tell him one small part of it he would 
stop his cars 

“My poor boy! I carry with me what, m your world (and I 
know all about that world, I was bom m it), is called a ‘guilty 
past’ . If you doubt that 

He said that, however guilty my past, a few tears, a hand raised 
m absolution above my head, would make me once more as a 
htde child. 

“So great is that love . 

His last words were scarcely audible 
I said again. 

“Just talk*” 

But as we moved within range of tlie hght diat came from the 
hotel windows I saw how red his face was. A sort of relentless 
passion seemed to dommate this young man* or rather (how can 
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I express what I felt>) it was as though tliere were some presence 
within him that filled him to overflowing It burned me up 
Almost in spite of myself, I said m a low voice 

“I detest you^” 

Very distinctly, but m scarcely more than a whisper, he re- 
phed 

“And I — ^love you ” 

The word that I had longed — ^so ridiculously — ^to hear had 
come at last. It was the selfsame word I had desired, and yet it 
was not, I was qmte clear about that 

“Poor little idiot!” I replied 

To the best of my recollecuon, he talked to me of dns mad 
thing that he wanted me to feel, this thmg that he would pray 
each day might be given to me 

“I don’t want your pity^ However dearly I may have paid for 
my life, I have at least had it I have had my life ” 

I repeated the words a third time “I have l^ad my life!” but 
there was a sob in my voice It was a he I had not had it Every- 
thmg was at an end for me before it had even begun I could 
hope for notlimg now from love. I was as ignorant of love at 
that moment as I had been m the days of my youth. I know 
nothmg of love save that it is the constant object of my desire, 
a desire that possesses me and blmds me, setting my feet on the 
ways of the waste land, dashing me against the walls, forcmg me 
mto bogs and quagmires, stretching me exhausted m the muddy 
ditches of life 

He was no longer there. Once more I plunged into the garden, 
crymg as I somenmes do when urgent tears come without effort 
to my eyes, streammg down my face while my face shows no 
sign or gnmacc of gnef. I waited long for this storm to cease: 
waited until the mght wind had brought comfort to my burning 
eyes. 
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PREFACE 


The End of the Night is not intended to be a sequel to Thirese 
Desqueyrotdx It is die portrait of a woman m her declme whom I 
have already pamted m the days of her cnminal youth. It is quite 
unnecessary to have known the earlier Therese in order to take 
an interest in the woman whose last love I here narrate. 

Weaned by ten long years of life within my bram, she craved 
for death But I wanted her end to be a Christian one Before ever 
this book was written I had decided to call it The End of the Night, 
though I had no idea how this particular night would end Now 
that the story is finished, it has, to some extent, disappomted the 
hopes I had when I decided on its title. 

The reader who demands — and quite rightly — ^that every 
literary work should mark a step forward m a spiriual pilgnm- 
age may, perhaps, feel some surprise at finding himself once 
more dragged down to Hell Him I w^ould ask to remember that 
the heroine of this novel belongs to a period of my life now long 
past, and tliat she bears witness to a phase of mtellectual restless- 
ness whidi I have at last outgrown. 

Though my only purpose m writing these pages has been to 
set the suffermg figure of Therfee in the full light of day, I have 
come to reahze what it was diat she meant to me She took form 
m my mmd as an example of that power, granted to all human 
beings — ^no matter how much they may seem to be the slaves of 
a hostile fate— of saying “No” to the law which beats them dowm 
When Ther^e wifo reluctant hand pushes back the hair from 
her ravaged brow m order diat the young man she has fascinated 
may see her as an objea of horror and run from her, she give^ 
to the book, by that single gesture, its whole intention Again 
and agam, m her contacts with other people, she repeats it, never 
ceasing, m spite of her wretchedness, to react against the power 
she exercises to poison and corrupt the lives around her. But she 
belongs to that class of human beings (and it is a huge family!) 

i6^ 
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for whom mght can end only when hfe itself ends All that is 
asked of them is that they should not resign themselves to mght s 

Why, someone may say, do I break off tins story before it has 
reached the pomt at wbch Th&he might have found pardon 
and the peace of God> Let me make a confession The pages 
with that ulnmate consolation were m fact wntten, but 
I destroyed them I could not see the pnest who would have 
possessed the qualifications necessary if he was to hear her con- 
fosion with understandmg. Smce then I have found him-m 
Rome, and I know now (some day, perhaps. I may teU the 
story) just how Th6ifese entered mto the eternal radiance ot 

death 

Rome Feast of the Epiphany, I93S 



I 

Jk RE you gomg out this evening, Anna^” 

Thcrese took a good look at her maid The tailor-made 
jL ^ suit which she had given her was too tight for die young 
body and ripemiig contours 

Anna remamed standing m front of her mistress. 

“You hear how it’s raimng^ What are you going to do widi 
yourself if you go out»” 

She would have hked to keep her with her m the flat, to hear 
the famihar sound of handled plates, and that mcomprchensible 
song die refrain of which this girl from Alsace was never sick of 
singmg over and over agam On other evenmgs she always blew 
that, until ten o’clock, she could rely on the compamonship of 
youth and life She could hear her at her work, and die sound 
brought with it a sense of comfort and secunty Dunng the first 
few months of her tenancy of this flat Anna had occupied one of 
Its small, empty rooms Her mistress had often, in the darkness, 
overheard sighs, muttered words as of a dreammg cbid, a 
sort of ammal grunting Even when the girl was sleepmg quietly 
Ther^e could feel her presence. It was as though she caught the 
very throb of blood m die body that was lymg so close at hand on 
the other side of the wall She knew that she was not alone. The 
beatmg of her own heart no longer frightened her 

Saturday was die girl’s cvenmg out, and Therbe would he 
awake m the blackness, her eyes wide open, conscious that she 
would not sleep until her maid came home — ^which sometimes 
she did not do till dawn. Then, one day, diough no questions had 
been asked, Anna collected her belongings and moved to the 
floor where the other servants hved — “so as to be freer m her 
comings and goings, you mark my words,” the concierge had 
said 

Ther&e was forced to rest content with the short period of 
comfort on which she could rely up to ten o’clock When die girl 

i6$ 
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came to wisii her good night and to take her orders for next day 
her mistress did everythmg she could to prolong tlieir conversa- 
tion She would ask her about her family Had she heard from her 
mother recently? — but, as a rule, she got only the bnefest of 
answers, such answers as a child might have given who wants to 
play and is bored by die grown-ups Not that Anna showed any 
signs of hostility At times, mdeed, she would mdulge in litde out- 
bursts of affection, but die marked feature of these mcerchanges 
was that complete mdifference which a young person is apt to 
display when she arouses mterest m older people whom she 
cannot love. 

Therese moved widun the confines of a closed world, her only 
compamon a country girl whom she treasured like a piece of 
bread m her pnson cell, powerless to choose, smce there was no 
one else to whom she might have turned As a rule she did not 
press her attentions, and, when Anna had duly said ‘‘Good mght, 
ma’am Are you quite sure diere is nothing further^” she would 
withdraw mto her comer waituig for the throb of her heart 
which always came to her at the sound of the front-door slam- 
ming 

But on diis particular Saturday Anna seemed to be preparmg 
to leave even before lune had struck She stood there on her high 
heels, her ratlier fat feet forced mto shoes of imitation lizard-skm 

“Aren’t you afraid of die ram’” 

“Oh, It isn’t far to die Metro ” 

“You’ll get your suit wet ” 

“We shan’t hang about m the street We’re going to die 
pictures ” 

“Who’s ‘we’’” 

Rather sullenly the girl answered, “Just friends,” and made for 
the door Thermo called her back. 

“Suppose I asked you to stay at home this evenmg, Anna— 
I’m not feehng very well ” 

She was amazed at the sound of her own words Was it really 
she who had spoken them? 
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“Oh, m that case . ” The reply came with an ill grace But 
already Therese had shaken herself free from her mood, 

“On second thoughts I believe Vm rather better. , . Run 
along, child, and enjoy youiself.” 

“Would you like me to warm up some milk, nia’am^” 

“No, no I don’t want anythmg Off with you, now^” 

“Shall I put a match to the fire»” 

Therese said that she would light it herself should she feel cold. 
She had to resist a desire to take the girl by die shoulders and push 
her out of die flat. Tins time die sound of die door, $0 far from 
making her feel ill, gave her a sensation of deliverance She looked 
at herself m the glass, and said out loud “What’s the matter widi 
you, Th&ese?” Why should she feel more humiliated this even- 
ing dien ever befoie^ Faced by the prospect of an empty evening 
and a lonely night, she had, as always, clung for comfort to the 
first creature who came her way Anything was better than that 
feeling of being abandoned She longed for somebody widi 
whom she could talk, for the sound of a young life breathing 
Within reach That was all she asked, but now even that was im- 
possible , . As always, a wave of hatred rose from the depths 
of her being "The little fool will come to no good. She’ll end on 
the streets . 

Ashamed of die direction which her thoughts were takmg, she 
shook her head She would light the fire — ^not that the Oaoba: 
evenmg was cold, but a fire is, as the saymg goes, companionable 
She would setde down with a book . Why hadn’t she thought 
of getting a detective novel this afternoon » They were the only 
thmgs she could read. As a young woman she had been for ever 
stnvmg to find herself an books, underhmng favounte passages 
m pencil. But she no longer expected to find her own image m 
the characters of fiction. They vamshed, all of them, and melted 
mto nothmgness when subjected to the heat of her own aura. 

All the same, this evemng she did, with a rather hesitating 
hand, open the glass-fronted bookcase — the same bookcase 
which used to stand in the room which she had occupied as a 
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girl at Argelouse m the days of her innocence, though it had seen 
her, too, as a young matron when the state of her husband’s 
health made it necessary for them to have separate rooms She 
remembered how, m those days, she had hidden her packet of 
drugs for whole days together behmd the many volumes of The 
History of the Consulate and the Empire, . The good old honest 
piece of furmture had harboured poison, had been the accom- 
phce and the witness of her cnme . What a long road it was 
that led from the farm at Argelouse to this dnrd-floor flat m an 
old house in the Rue du Bac^ After hesitatmg a moment or two, 
she chose a volume, then put it back agam, closed the bookcase, 
and once more began to study herself in the glass 

She was losmg her hair, just like a man! Yes, that bald forehead 
of hers might have belonged to an elderly man. “The brow of a 
thinker,^* she said m a low voice “But that’s my only sign of age 
When Tm wearing a hat I look preasely as I always did. Even 
twenty years ago people used to say that it was impossible to tell 
how old I was , . 

The lines which led downwards from her rather too short 
nose were no more deeply etched now than they had been m 
those days of long ago Why shouldn’t she go to the pictures? . . 
No, that would mean spendmg too much money, because she 
wouldn’t be able to resist the temptation to look m at various 
bars for a drmk . . She was bcginmng to pile up a number of 
small debts Tlnngs were gomg from bad to worse on the estate 
For the first time the expenses of runnmg the place had almost 
exceeded the mcome from her trees Her husband had wntten her 
four pages on the subject. It was no longer possible to sell pit- 
props. The English wouldn’t buy. But the undergrowth had got 
to be cleared out, because the pines were begmnmg to suffer. In 
the old days the job would have brought in money, but now it 
represented a considerable outlay The price of resm had never 
been so low. ... He was trying to get nd of some of the trees, 
but the ofiers made by the timber merchants were qmte ridicu- 
lous . . . 
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Nevertlieless, she still retained her old expensive habits She 
couldn’t go out in Pans without spending money like water, it 
was the only way she knew of filling the emptiness of her life, the 
only way m which she could achieve, not happmess, perhaps, 
but at least a sort of drugged, besotted state of contentment. 
Besides, she no longer felt strong enough to wander the streets 
alone The “pictures” had never been any help to her Seated 
there m the seim-darkness, she felt defenceless against the great 
waves of boredom that engulfed her The most tnvial human 
creature whose movements she might watch m a cafe interested 
her far more than the shadows on a screen But she no longer 
dared to give herself the amusement of spymg on others, be- 
cause, wherever she went, she inevitably drew attenaon to herself. 
Useless to dress in neutral colours, to choose retired comers. 
Somethmg m her appearance, she did not know what, caused all 
eyes to fasten on her Or was that just her imagmation’ Perhaps 
the trouble lay in her worried expression, her pursed lips* 

She thought that her way of dressmg was correct, even sober, 
but there was somethmg about it of that vague untidiness, that 
quality of the outre, which marks the agemg woman who has no 
one to advise her As a child she had often laughed at her Aunt 
Clara, because the old spinster could never resist picking to 
pieces the hats that were bought for her and remakmg them ac- 
cordmg to her own ideas But nowadays she, too, was apt to give 
way to die same mania, with the result that all her clothes, 
though she did not realize it, had a look of oddity Perhaps m 
days to come she would turn mto one of those old eccentnes in 
feathered hats who sit on benches m the public parks, for ever 
tymg up parcels of old rags and talking to themselves. 

She may not have realized how odd she looked, but she did 
know that she had lost the power, so necessar)^ for those who 
hve alone, of imitating the insects and assumuig the protective 
colouring of leaf and bark. For years she had been accustomed to 
sit m cafes and restaurants spymg on people who took no nonce 
of her. What had happened to her rmg of m\nsibility» Whenever 
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she went out now all eyes were turned on her She felt like an 
animal who has got into the wrong herd 

But here, at least, within these four walls, in this room with its 
saggmg floor and a ceilmg so low that she could touch it if she 
raised her arm, she could be assured of shelter. But it needed 
strength of mind to stay withm such narrow limits To-mght the 
idea of remaining there alone was intolerable The very thought 
drove her to a httle movement of panic. She went over to the 
fireplace agam and, looking at herself in the mirror, drew her 
fingers down her cheeks with a familiar gesture There was 
nothmg m her life at this moment but what had always been 
there Notlimg new had happened, absolutely nothmg Yet it 
was born m on her with complete certainty that she had reached 
some sort of hrmt — as when a tramp realizes that the path he is 
on leads nowhere and loses itself in the sand Every sound from 
the street seemed utterly cut off from hfe, seemed somehow to 
have acqmrcd an absolute valuc—thc honk of a car, a woman’s 
laugh, the screech of a brake 

She went to the wmdow and opened it Rain was faUmg The 
chemist’s shop-front was still bright The red and green of an 
advertisement shone m the light of a street lamp. She leaned out 
and measured with her eye the distance from the pavement. It 
was as though she were sounding the empty space without. She 
had not even the httle courage needed to throw herself down^ 
But perhaps mere giddmess would serve. . She summoned 
giddmess to her aid, only to fight against it. Hurriedly she closed 
the window, muttering “Coward!” It is a horrible thmg to have 
plotted death for another and yet to fear it for oneself. The day 
before had marked the fifteenth anniversary of that moment m 
her past when, escorted by her Counsel, she had left the Provm- 
aal Court-house and crossed the empty httle square, saymg 
again and again in a low voice, “Case dismissed* — Case dis- 
missed!” Free at last — or so she had thought at the time ... as 
though It were m the power of human bemgs to deade that a 
crime has not been comrmtted— when it has * No hmt had come 
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to her then that she was about to enter a pnson worse than 
the narrowest of graves, the prison built around her by her act, 
a prison from which there would be no escape — ever* 

If only I had set at naught my own life as well as anodiefs** 
Since that one occasion at Argelouse when she had attempted 
suicide the mstmct of self-preservation, e\en at moments of 
despair, had been active, had been strong, in her During tlie 
worst periods of sickness which had aShcted her throughout the 
intervemng fifteen years she had followed a certain routine of 
health, alw^ays coddlmg and cosseang her ailmg heart She had 
never yielded to the lure of selMestruction, to that indifference 
in the face of immment death whucli is shown by drug-addicts — 
not for any noble reason, but simply because she was terrified of 
dying The doctor had found no difficulty in persuading her to 
give up smoking because of her heart It would have been im- 
possible, once he had expressed his opmion, to find so much as a 
suigle agarette m the house 

She felt cold, and struck a kitchen match on tlie sole of her 
shoe A flame began to lick die mfenor wood for winch one pays 
such a high price m Pans But the crackling and the smell of 
smoke brought back to this child of the heath-country memories 
of her innocent youth, of the time before she had done — ^what she 
had done. , . She drew up her chair as near as possible to the 
hearth and, closing her eyes, began to stroke her legs, just as she 
used to see Aunt Clara do m the old days. This fragrance of the 
first fire of -winter earned within it so many others — ^thc smell of 
mist on the melancholy pavements of Bordeaux and along the 
lanes of the countryside — z smell al-ways assoaated m her mmd 
with the beginning of term Faces rose for a bnef moment before 
her inner eye, rose and then faded* faces that had played a part in 
her life before the die had been cast and the wager staked, when 
it was still possible for things to have turned out differently Bw. 
now all had been accomplished. Impossible to change one detail 
m the total of her acts. Her destmy had assumed tlic form which 
would remam with it to all etermty. That was what “outhving 

7 
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oneself'’ meant — the certainty that one could no longer undo 
the past. 

She heard nine o’clock smke She must still find some way of 
killmg time, for it was too early as )et to swallow the cachet 
which would assure her a few hours of sleep As a rule, though all 
hope was dead m her, she was too proud to have recourse to 
drugs But to-night she could not resist their promise of help In 
die day-time it is always easier to be brave What, at all costs, she 
must avoid was wakmg up m the middle of the night She 
dreaded sleeplessness more than anything else, diat awful l>mg m 
bed m the dark, powerless against the horrors of imagination, a 
prey to all the temptations of the mmd In order to escape from 
the agony of knowmg herself for what she was, to avoid becom- 
mg the victim of that crowd of silent presences, among whom she 
recogmzed the sickly, heavy-jowled face of Bernard, her husband 
and her victim, and Mane’s too, her daughter’s, tanned by the 
sun — ^all the many faces of those whom she had threatened with 
destruction, who had fled from her — ^that she might not be over- 
whelmed by this surge of ghosts, she had but one recourse in the 
long mghts when sleep would not come — ^namely, to choose from 
among them, to get on terms of comradeship with, just one, one 
who did not really matter, and so rehve m imagmation some 
bnef experience of happmess that would pensh with the moment 
Only what had counted for little m her hfe, what had occupied the 
tmiest place m her experience, held now the promise of a mite of 
joy — fnendslnps which had come to nothmg, love which had not 
had time to grow corrupt. During her penods of insomnia she 
would wander in thought about the batdefield of memories, 
tummg over the corpses, seeking some face that still was recog- 
nizable. How many were there now of whom she could thmk 
without bitterness > It had needed no long time for most of those 
who once had loved her to discover the power she wielded for 
destruction Those only could bring her aid to whom she had 
vouchsafed but a glimpse of herself, who had moved only on the 
outer arcomference of her existence. From them alone she could 
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draw comfort — strangers met some night and never seen again. 
But, as a rule, even these casual acquaintances slipped from her 
hold as she thought of them They melted away, and suddenly 
she noticed that they were no longer there, that her thouglits 
were wandermg far from them Even m the land of revene they 
refused to be her friends, but left her alone to struggle against the 
surging onset of others How she longed to escape from tlie 
presence of those others ^ They woke in her a sense of shame and 
humiliation Almost always there had been a moment in their 
wretched histones when she realized that die familial friend was 
out after his own ends Always had come that moment of 
the insidious word and the outstretched hand The exploitation 
of friendship had taken many forms, from the loan openly 
requested to die “promising mvestmend’ ni which it was hoped 
to enlist her mterest All through the hours of deepest quiet, when 
the silence of the countryside descends on Pans, she would think, 
over and over agam, of all the money she had lent or that had 
been wormed out of her by dishonest means Now that she was 
herself reduced to the bare necessmes of life, it annoyed and 
exasperated her to set the total of her losses agamst the figure of 
her debts She had surrendered utterly to that “dread of being m 
want’’ to which the elder members of her family had always 
been a prey. 

No, to-mght she would not run the risk of such torment 
There were ways of laymg a compelhng hand on sleep But she 
must still wait an hour — a. whole hour^ She was at the end of her 
tether She got up and went over to the table on winch the 
gramophone stood She shuddered at the idea of the dm it was 
within her power to let loose It w^as as though the music waiting 
there to be released could overturn the very walls and bury her m 
their ruins Then she went back to her chair and sat staling once 
more mto the flames 

It was at this precise moment, just as she was thinking, ‘How 
can I bear to go onhving for another moment* — ^and yet nothing’s 
going to happen, because nothmg ever does, because there’s 
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no tiling tliat can happen to me any moie’ — it was at tins moment 
that she heard the bell of the front-door nng. There was some- 
thing tlireatening m the short, sharp sound But she laughed away 
her fear even as she was aware of it It could only be Anna, who 
had doubtless had a twmge of remoise, and was frightened lest 
her mistress might reallyhc ill No, probably, on second dioughts, 
not Anna More likely to be the concierge, who had probably 
undertaken to keep an eye on things in case the old lady 
wanted attention during the evening Yes, that was it. It must 
be the concierge (though she didn't, as a rule, ring the bell 
like that) . . • 


T H£r£SE switched on the hght in the hall and stood for 
a moment, hstenmg Somebody on the other side of the 
door was breatlimg 
“Who IS It’’' 

A )^oung voice answered: 

“It's me— Mane?” 

“Mane’ — ^What Mane’” 

“Me, Mother*” 

Thevese looked at the tall young woman who was standing on 
the threshold, her body slightly bent to one side under the 
weight of the suitcase which she was holding in her nght hand. 
This dazzling vision could not, surely, be die child whom she 
had last seen three years ago? . . But die voice, the laugh, the 
brown eyes, all were familiar 

“How well that make-up suits you, dear, . , ” Those were the 
first words that Therese spoke — the words of one woman to 
another. 
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“Do you think so> It’s not the general opinion m the family. 

. Oh, how lovely — a fire’*’ 

She had thrown her overcoat and a knitted scarf on to the 
suitcase A hideous yellow jumper showed off to advantage the 
physical contours of a child just growing into womanhood Her 
arms were sunburnt, and the back of her rather coarse neck 

“First of all, a cigarette What, have you given up smokmg, 

Motlier^ . . I’ve got some in my bag ITI tel! you about myself 
m a moment . . and it’ll take some tellms’” 

She walked about the low-ceilcd room, fillmg it wnth her 
smell Then she lit a cigarette and crouched down m front of 
the fire 

“Where is your father^” 

“At Argelouse, of course — duck-shootmg What else should he 
be domg on the iidi October > Now that he gets rheumatism, 
he’s had a hut built with a dmmg-room, proper floors and a 
heating system He spends all his time there The world 
might go to ruin for all he’d care . Nothmg matters to him 
but the duck 

“Have you his permission to come to see me like this>” 

“I took It for granted ” 

Th&ese sat bolt upnght, breathmg deeply What happmess’ 
She knew what her daughter was gomg to say before she opened 
her lips — that she didn’t get on with her father, diat she couldn’t 
stand bemg with him a moment longer, that she had come to 
her for help and shelter Why hadn’t she foreseen this’ The girl, 
after all, was her child. “There’s nothing of her mother about 
her,” the Desqueyroux were fond of saymg But there was’ She 
had the same promment cheek-bones, the same voice, the same 
laugh Still, from the day w^hen Mane was bom, Ther^e herself 
had always denied, witli a kind of hard anger, that there was the 
shghtest resemblance between them And now it hit her m the 
face How was it hkely diat a modem girl could stand the sort of 
people among whom she, Therbe, had felt stifled twenty years 
before’ 
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“Tell me about yourself, darlmg.” 

“Give me something to eat first—fm simply starving ** 

She had not had enough money to go mto the restaurant- 
car She had given away her last franc as a tip , She stumbled 
over her words a little, left tlie sentences unfimshed . peppered 
her conversation with exclamations: “It’s such a hore ^ — ^really 
too frightful*” She blew smoke down her nostiils, spat out little 
scraps of tobacco 

“I’m afraid there’s nodimg left to eat here We shall have to 
go out.” 

Already Therese was imaginmg what it would be like to enter 
a restaurant with die girl m tow She felt a little spasm of un- 
easiness Though she had said that there was nothing to eat m the 
flat, she set out to explore the larder 

Anna’s alarm-clock was ackmg away m the tmy kitchen which 
was so bright and tidy m all its details The casseroles stood m a 
shining row. While she routed out ham and eggs and butter and 
biscuits, she remembered the bottles of Champagne which she 
had always kept in the refngerator There was still one left, 
which she had been reserving for She decided not to open 
It. But Mane was already at her side 

“Champagne* How gorgeous*” 

She added that she was quite famous for her omelettes “I 
always make them when we have a shootmg party . What, 
no fat> I hate usmg butter . , Never mmd, we must have the 
eggs boiled ” 

In the bnght light of this small, enclosed space, she saw her 
mother almost for the first Ume. Till then she had taken no notice 
of her looks 

“Oh, poor mum, are you 1II2” 

Therese shook her head Her heart, she explained, wasn’t be- 
havmg as it should . and she wasn’t so young as she had been 

“At my ige three years makes a lot of difference ” 

The girl had already ht the gas, and was standing ^ith her back 
to her mother. 
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‘1 suppose you ve left a message for your father^’* 

‘‘No " 

“But he^ll be in a frightful stated” 

“You don’t know hun^ . What a silly thmg to say^ — of 
course you do’ Surely you lemember that he never gets into a 
state except over himself’ I don’t beheve he so much as sees otiier 
people Tm not sure that he even acknowledges their 
existence’” 

Without turning round, she added in a voice which had sud- 
denly become serious 

“I understand you so well now. Mother ” 

Therese made no reply The girl went on 
“I feel so awful about tlie way I misjudged you all dicse years’” 
Worried, perhaps, by her mothers silence, she broke off and 
pretended to be concentrating her attention on the eggs A 
moment later she spoke again: 

“But I’m not really to blame How could a child be expected 
to imagme what your hfe with Papa and Grandmamma must 
have been like’” 

She swmng round suddenly, and a rough note came into her 
voice 

“Why don’t you say somediing? I realize you’ve got a grudge 
against me . Why, how pale you are’” 

Therese murmured 

“It’s nothmg come and help me lay the table ” 

She left Mane to set their meal m front of the fire and arrange 
the plates She stood motionless m the dark entry, leaning against 
die wall Mane moved from room to room, humming a tune, 
while her mother followed her with her eyes All fcelnig of 
happmess had gone Who was this woman whom she addressed 
as Mane? Why did she talk famiharly to her’ For die past three 
years Bernard had found all sorts of excuses to prevent them from 
meeting, as they had been m the habit of doing for one week m 
every year Nor had Therese complained. ‘Am I what is popu- 
larly called an “unnatural mother”? - / 
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Had she, if it came to diat, ever given a moment’s genume 
thought to her cbld? As a young mother she had, as it were, been 
dazzled by her own splendour to tlie extent of never really seemg 
die child at all But there had never been any question of out- 
rageous mdijfference Later, she had deliberately kept herself in 
the background It was better for the girl that she should. 
Yes, she had stifled that voice within her which had called out 
for Mane But though she had always felt that she had been 
deprived of her rights as a mother, she had never made any effort 
to fight agamst the verdict. It would have been easy enough for 
her to get round Bernard Desqueyroux’s rules and regulations, 
but agamst the sentence which she had passed on herself there 
was no appeal And now somethmg had happened which she had 
never imagmed could happen The whole discussion was 
bemg reopened, here, this evenmg, and it was the girl herself 
who was takmg the mitiative^ — the girl who was no longer a 
child . She had felt the same constnetmg weight tliat her 
mother had endured, had suffocated m the same dungeon . so 
that now she felt a wave of sympathy for the woman who had 
run away Without knowmg the reason for that act, she accepted 
everythmg diat had happened She not only found it all excus- 
able — ^shc actually approved* 

Therese had not reckoned on that, had not even wanted it 
She had always taken comfort m the thought that her daughter 
resembled her in nothmg, that she was every mch a Desquey- 
roux She had resigned herself to bemg judged and condemned 
by this Desqueyroux m immature. How much did Mane really 
know’ It was not likely that she had ever been told the details of 
what had occurred, though it was impossible to believe that she 
had not learned enough to reahze that somethmg frightful had 
taken place shortly after her birth, in a room at Argelouse. 
Therese had once and for all accepted die faa that what she had 
done had set a great gulf between Mane and herself . And 
yet here was Mane standing before the mirror, one arm 
raised, her dark head leanmg on her hand — ^for all the world like 
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a young girl in her mother’s room. This marvellous creature was 
her daughter In a low voice she said, “My child,” and though the 
sound of the words was barely audible, it seemed to echo in die 
very depths of her being She moved away from the wall against 
which she had found support in the entry, and exclaimed, this 
time loudly 

“My own little daughter* ” 

Mane turned and smiled, noticmg nothmg strange in the ex- 
pression of her mother’s face How well Therese knew them, 
these thaw’s and sudden bursts of sprmg* But this time it was no 
mere thrill of the body, no restless movement of the blood or 
miracle of desire Sitting diere opposite Mane, who was eating 
with the voracious appetite of a schoolgirl, she was conscious of 
a deep happiness To what should she compare iv — ^perhaps to 
the sudden flood of daylight when a tram emerges from an inter- 
minable tunnel, to the feel of fresh air upon the face, to die smell 
of leaves and growmg grass . . But she turned away her e) cs 
so as not to see the girl, and busied herself with the busmess of 
uncorking the Champagne. 

“Just watch — ^it won’t make any noise at all . ” 

Therbe had learned from others, from one other in particular, 
the trick of keepmg the cork from flymg out . Mane would 
have to be sent away All the more reason, then, for making the 
most of these few moments. Certainly she could not be permitted 
to stay long m the flat with her Ther&e felt free to mdulge 
herself with the pleasure of this one evemng, this smgle niglic 
She would give herself a treat and then return the girl to her 
father. She looked across at her daughter. Here, for once, was 
someone she could love, someone who was not a bird of prey. 
Mane was talkmg, losing herself m an endless tale of complaint 
against her father and her grandmother, a puzzhng tangle of 
comphcations. 

“I liked bemg at the convent much better, but they said that it 
was too expensive You’ve no idea the state of pamc they’ve been 

in ever since the pace of resin dropped They’re ternfied of 
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being reduced to beggary I went to only one ball all last year, a 
wretched affair at the Courzons’ We refused the invitation at 
first on the ground that I was too young, and that it wasn’t the 
tiling to do to go to dances m Lent. But die real reason was that 
they grudged Ae price of a new dress for me It was . Don’t 
contradict me, Motlier You know them even better than I do 
Can’t you hear Grandmamma saymg, ‘One doesn’t accept hospi- 
tality which one can’t return’^ — ^Ah^ I’ve got a laugh out of you 
I’m not a bad rmmic, am L” 

“But she 15 your grandmother. Mane ” 

“Now, don’t you start preaching at me* I’m not criticizing 
her I hate her because I’m dependent on her. Here, widi you, I 
can put her out of my mind, and Papa too It will be quite easy 
not to hate them when Pve no longer got them on my back the 
vhole time ” 

“You mustn’t talk like that, Mane; really, you mustn’t ” 

She had fled to her, had preferred her to j.1 the rest of them* 
iVhat a revenge* But did she know all die details of her mother’s 
triab How far, precisely, did her mformation go? Almost cer- 
tainly Bernard must have told her enough to frighten her. 
Durmg their burned meetings m the past, Ther^se had noticed 
htde quick movements of pamc . and yet, here she was 
“No, darling, your fadier had his faults, but meanness was 
never one of them ” 

“You don’t know what he’s become. If you couldn’t stand him 
fifteen years ago, what would you feel now» It’s impossible to 
imagme what it’s like . . You’d have to hear him and Grand- 
mamma talkmg to get any idea . ‘No one can save nowadays 
Anydnng one puts by is as good as lost, and the rest goes m taxes 
You’ll have to work for your hving, my girl That’s what it’s 
come to — ^you’ll have to get a job.’ You ought to see their faces 
when I answer. ‘All nght, I’ll work, then that doesn’t frighten 
me*’ They’d like me to groan and grumble as they do. They 
can’t grasp the fact that I am wiUmg to accept the conditions 
into which I have been bom.” 
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‘That,’ thought Therese, ‘is not a '^oung girl’s reaction She’s 
repeating something she’s heard one of her older friends say — 
or some young man ’ 

“Mane, look at me ” 

The girl put down her glass and smiled 
“I realize from what you’ve been telling me that it’s natural 
for you to be rubbed the wrong way, and perhaps even seriously 
irritated by life at home but such small causes of friction are 
not enough to set you against them, or to bring )ou running 
to me ” 

She spoke the last words almost in a whisper 
“There must be sometlmig else . If tliere is, you ought to 
teU me ” 

The girl showed no signs of embarrassment Only by a just 
perceptible flutter of the eyelids, by a sudden flush, did she give 
any mdication that the thrust had gone home 
“You’ve been keepmg somethmg back, Mane ” 

“You haven’t given me much time . You’re too observant, 
Mamma It’s impossible to hide anything from you ” 

“Is he a mce young man»” 

“Nice^ — ^no he’s the very reverse of mce That’s one of the 
w ords he loathes He’s got a mmd of his own 

She had lit a cigarette and was leanmg forward on her elbows — 
no longer a girl, but a woman* a rather heavily-built woman 
“Tell me all about it, my dear.” 

“Don’t you thmk that’s precisely why I came here — to tell 
■>ou? 

“I’d already gathered that that is what brought you ” 
“Naturally’” 

Once more, the old famihar pam Therbe, tins time, had really 
believed that she had reached the haven of the blessed, where the 
beloved is powerless to harm, because nothmg is expected But a 
wholly dismterested love does not exist. We always expect some- 
thmg, no matter how little, m return for what we give. Th&be 
beheved that she had foreseen every possible step of the journey. 
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She had armed herself in readmess for what was to come, had 
gathered her strength for the task of detaching die child from 
herself and givmg her back to her father And now, suddenly, it 
was borne m on hei diat diis process of detachment would be 
useless, because diere was nothmg to detach htt from ‘She’s not 
bodienng about me I might have died without ever setting eyes 
on her again, if it hadn’t so happened that she needed my help She 
remembered my existence only when she found that she was up 
against her father and would have to fight for her right to love ’ 

Thcrese recogmzed the old bitter taste of gall At the heart of 
her feehng for her daughter, as deep within every human rela- 
tionship she had ever known, lay the ancient jealousy, the resent- 
ment of the fact that the beloved could burn with a passion for 
someone else It had always been her fate to be sought and 
courted only when she could be of help m furthermg tins passion, 
not her own Always she had been marked out as the go-be- 
tween, the helper, the one of whom others make use 

Mane looked at her anxiously, noticmg how completely die 
expression of her face had changed It never occurred to her, m 
her innocence, that the cruel and crafty mask, the pmched lips, 
the cold eyes, were all that most people had ever seen of Therese, 
that for many this was the real woman. The over-gentle voice 
frightened her. 

“Why should you want to mvolve me m your affairs^” 

“You are our last hope 

“I might have died, Mane It’s only because you happened to 
need me . 

She started to laugh, but broke off suddenly. The younger 
woman felt hurt. She stared at her modier. 

“But, dear Mamma, it wasn’t I who left you, . . 

Thcrese turned away and put her hand over her eyes Mane got 
up and came round die table, meaning to give her a kiss, but the 
other avoided her advances. 

“Time to clear away. ” 

When Mane came back from the kitchen her mother was 
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standing by die fire, one arm resting on die mantelpiece Without 
a glance at her, she said 

“I left no one, as you put it, Mane. From die day I was bom 
iVe always been the one who was left That is somedimg you 
can t understand 

Quite obviously she did not, but the outburst had shaken her, 
and once agam she made as though to embrace her mother— only 
to be kept, gently, at arm’s length 

“I love you. Mamma. Don’t you believe No, I see you 
don’t Why don’t you want me to give you a kiss-” 

“You know perfectly well . 

“I know 

Therese nodded 

“Let’s not discuss it . . I’m waitmg for you to go on with 
your story, darlmg ” 

Mane did not need to be asked twice. She drew Therese after 
her mto all the intricacies of the wretched dispute which she was 
carrymg on with her father and her grandmother over Georges 
Filhot, with whom she was in love Their attitude was that tliey 
would not even discuss die possibility of so humiliating a match. 
Therese was amazed to find that, impoverished and almost rumed 
though they were, they could still attach so much importance to 
soaal position 

She had a perfecdy clear memory of the Filhot family For 
the last hundred years it had been setded on one of the farms 
belongmg to the Desqueyroux estate Old man Filhot had been 
a familiar sight to her m her childhood, busy widi his knittmg 
as he watched his sheep The son and grandson had dabbled m 
real estate and made an enormous fortune durmg the war But 
most of this, accordmg to Mane, they had smce lost At one 
moment Bernard Desqueyroux had shown signs of ) leldmg, only 
to become more obstinate than ever when the Filhots pretended 
that they were violendy opposed to the marriage Mane beheved 
that this attitude of his was dictated solely by reasons of family 
pnde 
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“Don’t forget that they are still very rich, even though they 
have suffered from tlie slump Auguste Filhot (Georges’ father) 
brought off a very big deal mvolvmg more than fifty thousand 
acres He reckoned, as always, to get back his money from felhng 
the timber, so that, actually, the land would have cost him 
nothmg But he was caught by the fall in prices Still, even so, 
they are a great deal better off than we are . The family, I 
admit, IS quite awful, but Georges himself is very distingmshed 
He’s got a terribly good mind, and is readmg for a degree m 
PoLtical Science ” 

Therese thought ‘ She’s talking out of character— j us t repeatmg 
what she has heard other people saymg I was no less foolish 
when I was her age Members of a large family take the colour 
of dicir compamons Whethei we like it or no, we have to swim 
in brackish water — or drown 

What did It matter to her now» She knew why the giil had 
taken the tram to Pans Georges Filhot was reading Political 
Science m the Capital, and she did not want to be separated from 
Inm 

“I could have borne our bemg parted, could have faced that 
bravely enough — ^if only I had been sure of him But he’s young 

whether there are many men like him I don’t know He loves 
me — am sure he does — ^but only when we are together. I 
wouldn’t admit that to everybody, but I can to you He often 
says the most hornble thmgs, for instance ‘When you’re not 
tliere the whole thing just doesn’t seem real My mind is full of 
other mterests, of the people whom I see every day . ’ I am 
convinced that he likes me better tlian anyone else, but when I 
am away from him I don’t weigh very heavily m the balance 
He’s like that. You do realize, don’t you, what this separation 
means ^ 

“Yes, I do So that is why you came» But hasn’t it occurred to 
you, my dear” — ^Therese hesitated for a moment — “hasn’t it 
occurred to )ou that I am a compromismg ally>” 

Mane flushed and uttered a rather weak protest 
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**What nonsense you do talk, Mamma 
“People have forgotten about me. The passing years ]ia\^c 
buned me No one now realizes that you’ve even got a mother 
And you must needs come along and dig me up Not content 
with dragging me out of my grave, you go to the extent of 
identifying yourself with me, of puttmg yourself and your love 
affair under my protection under die piotection of 
In a voice so low that Mane could scarcely hear it, she spoke 
her fall name 

“Just think what effect that must have on people’s minds 
“Nothmg that need make me ashamed, Mamma ” 

The girl’s reply was calm and steady 
“You must be msane, Mane ” 

But the other rose without reply, crossed to her mother, and 
put hei arms round her Therbe pushed her away. 

“You must be msane,” she repeated “)rou know ” 

“Yes, I know but what difference does it make*” 

“Smce you do know 

“I know . . or, rather, iVe guessed — if )ou’d rather I put ic 
that way ” 

“And knowing, you can still kiss me>” 

“Darlmg Mamma . I don’t set myself up as your judge — 
and if I did . 

They were both on their feet, facing one another Therese 
made as though to lay her hand upon her daughter’s hps 
“You 'would forgive me?” 

“Forgive you? — ^but you’ve done nodimg . 

“What I did weighs very heavily on you, because yon are my 
child 

“Was it as serious as all that?” 

“It could scarcely be more senous ” 

“But — Mother . 

Therese stared at her in amazement 

“Surely you must have had it all dinned mto you?” 

“Thev realized, of course, that I wouldn’t stand foi hear* 
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mg you blackguarded— not that they ever said anything 
definite . * 

“Not even when they wanted to explain why it was that I 
never came home®” 

“They were always pretty vague about what actually hap- 
pened Once or twice in my hearing Papa has spoken about in- 
compatibility of temperament Whatever the truth of the matter 
may be, I tlimk that fundamentally he’s probably nght and that 
It all comes back to that — ^incompatibility of temperament . . . 
I know what that means all right 

Therbe had lowered her eyes, but now she straightened her- 
self and looked at Mane How could the girl be so httle affected 
by the suspicion that a cnme had been committed® She was 
astounded at the news that her husband, her mother-m-law, had 
said nothing She must at least give them credit for that amount 
of charity It was so very unexpected Not that they had mam- 
tamed silence out of any feehng for her It was only because the 
honour of the family was mvolved, and because they did not 
want to give Mane a shock Still, whatever their motives, it 
must be admitted that they had said notlnng which might lower 
her m her daughter s eyes But . . . 

“Why are you lookmg at me hke that, Modier®” 

“I was thinlong . that it was rather fine of your father not to 
blacken my reputation ” 

“Blacken your reputation® But I love you all the more for 
what you did^” 

Therbe got up and went over to the bookshelf Standing there, 
with her back to her daughter, she fiddled with the books, 
settmg them straight. 

“You cant know • If you did . 

“What are you talkmg about® You were m love with somebody 
else, I suppose: you ran away It’s pretty easy to guess that. 
But why should I mmd®” 

So that was what the girl beheved — the sum total of her sus- 
piaons! Her eyes had got to be opened. But Theresc felt that 
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she could not possibly make a full confession. To be quite so 
frank as diat was altogether beyond her power Besides, what 
good would It do’ All that was needed was that she should say 
enough to frighten the girl away 
“Come over here— no, not on the arm of iny chair I don’t 
want you to put your arm round me. Sit down quietly on thb 
httle low stool which came from Argelouse. Aunt Clara used to 
call It a ‘chaufFeuse ’ Now hsten to what I am going to tell you 
. . . It’s mce to hear that they have been so discreet about me . . 
yes it is, very nice. They might so easily . 

“But, Mother dear, don’t you see that I think all the more 
highly of you for not bemg able to stand that sort of life 
“And what do the Filhots think about it aUf ’ Mane showed 
signs of embarrassment Obviously, they must often have made 
reference to matters of which the girl knew nothing They had 
hinted that if any concessions were due, it was die Desqueyroux 
who, by nghts, should have made them But Mane was not 
mterested m the attitude taken up by the people of Samt-Clair 
and Argelouse 

“Come closer, and hsten I should feel so much easier if we 

were sittmg m the dark^ Go back to Argelouse, darlmg . . 
now, at once . . and don’t ask me any questions ” 

Almost m a wlnsper she added “I am not worthy” . . , and 
dien, because Mane had not caught the words, repeated them; 
“I am not wordiy. . 

“A modier is always wordiy 
“No, Mane ” 

“Do you know what I have just discovered’ — ^diat you are 
much more typical of your generation than I ever tliought you 
would be^ Darlmg Mamma, you are every bit as hard on yourself 
as the people of Samt-Clair and Argelouse You condemn your- 
self by precisely the same standards You are makmg a mountain 
out of what, to someone of my age, is the tmiest of molehills 
You believe that love is somethmg wicked . , 

“No ... I don’t believe that your love is wicked . . 
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Mamma, love is always love Just because you happened 
to be married 

“So rehgious precept no longer means anythmg to you, my 
child*” 

Mane shook her head and rephed complacently 

“Georges has helped me to get over tlaat phase Why are you 
lauglimg, Mamma*” 

The laugh was deliberate A smgle word, the tone m which it 
is uttered, can give the key to vulgarity of mind It hurt her to 
hear Mane talking like that of “phases ” The girl had drawn the 
stool closer, and their knees were touching She clasped her hands 
round her own and looked at Therese with that concentrated, 
eager expression which is common to young girls when they in- 
dulge m confidences and unbosom themselves 

“I want you to understand me . . . but I don’t want to be 
compelled to say more dian I feel I can . Of course love is not 
necessarily wicked , but wickedness is an awful thing when it 
does not wear the mask of love ” 

She added a few words almost m a whisper. Mane questioned 
her: “What’s that you said*” 

“Oh, nothmg ” 

Both of them relapsed mto silence With what wide eyes Mane 
was gazmg at her mother^ She had drawn away a httle, and sat 
there, with her hands crossed m her lap, her body bolt up- 
right Therese had picked up the tongs, and was arrangmg 
the fire. 

“Don’t try to understand I am not a good woman . .Imagine 
anything you like ” 

“I am not a good woman ” She said it agam, and heard the 
sound of the low stool scrapmg on the floor Mane was mcreasmg 
the distance between them Therese raised her hands and pressed 
them to her eyes What was wrong with her to-mght* As a rule, 
she never cried. She mustn’t let the girl see But the tears ran 
between her fingers, hotter, more urgent than m the days of hei 
childhood And, as in those days, a lump rose in her throat The 
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stool had been moved closer again Eager hands were grasping her 
wrists, forcmg hei to disclose her face 

Mane dried her mother’s checks widi her handkerchief Then 
she put her arms round her and bssed die forehead from winch 
die scanty hair had receded But Therese wrenched herself from 
the embrace with a single quick movement, and stood up There 
was somediing very like anger in her face 

“Go away . I had said all that needed to be said, and now, 
because of tliese tears, I’ve got to begin all over again * What 
a fool I am’ Don’t ask me any more, Mane, Beheve me 
when I say that you must go!” 

She spoke slowly, stressing each syllable 

“I am not the sort of woman with whom you can stay. Now, 
do you undeistand?” 

Mane shook her head 

“No, I don’t You have hved your life Whatever it may have 
been diat forced you to leave Argelouse, you had every excuse.” 

But Th&^se could carry her confession no fardier. No one in 
the world had the right to demand that of her But when she 
repeated, “It is impossible for you to stay here, utterly impos- 
sible’” Mane broke m 

“Now I understand’ You’re not free — ^is that it? I hadn’t 
thought of that. There is no place for me m your present life, I 
had imagmed that every dung was over and done with . . 

“Naturally. . . . How should you suppose that an old 
woman 

Must she let her go away behevmg that’ Of course she must, 
even at die risk of disgustmg her Would the trudi be any better’ 
Yes, It would The sight of hei daughter rismg from die stool, 
arranging hei hair in front of the glass, takuig her beret, broke 
down her resistance 

“No, no, Mane There is no one m my life I lied. 

The young woman took a deep breath and looked at her 
mother with a smile* 

“I thought as much ” 
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“I am utterly alone I have never been more alone . ** 

“From now on you will have someone 

Tlierese watched the girl pitch her beret on to a chair and sit 
down again facing her, trying to force her eyes to look back mto 
her own Why, diought Therese, had she been such a coward? 
Everything could have been settled so nicely She would have 
walked back with Mane to the Quai d’Orsay and, first thing m 
the morning, would have sent a wire to Bernard Desqueyroux 
. But now— now — the whole exliaustnig struggle was to 
begin over again 

She begged Mane to be sensible, to take her word for it diat 
she would be better away She had behaved abominably to her 
husband, and he, m spite of everything, had acted with generosity, 
far more so than she had ever expected He had done nothmg to 
blacken her in her daughter’s eyes, had never attempted to paint 
her as a hateful character. . 

“If that is what’s stoppmg you . . Mane hesitated for a 
moment, then, drawmg closer, perched herself on the arm of her 
chair 

“Listen to me It’s much better diat I should know every^ 
dung . . No one has ever said anything to me — ^that I freely 
adimt . . . Presumably, diey had some rehgious scruple about 
talking, but you can take my word for it that goodness of heart 
had nothmg whatever to do with their silence Their attitude was 
determmed by outside influences . . Whenever I dared mention 
your name m conversation they used to blush scarlet and look 
away . . I don’t give them the chance now Even Georges (you 
do want me to be perfeedy frank, don’t you?) — ^and if there is 
anyone m the world with whom I can talk freely, it’s Georges — 
even he won’t discuss you with me I am sure that there is some- 
dung m his nund, but God knows what it is’ I wanted to put 
him nght about you, but it was just no use Whenever I opened 
the subject, he just took his hat Don’t run away with the idea 
diat they’ve been gentle with you You needn’t feel any gratitude 
to them In fact, they must have pitched it pretty strong, I think, 
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so far as the Filhots aie concerned, otherwise why should they 
be so lukewarm about a match which ought to overjoy them® 
Pretty foul, isn’t it® Just because my mother wouldn’t spend the 
rest of her hfe sufFocatmg to death at Argelouse . Mother, 
you’re not angry with me, are you®” 

Therese pushed her away, and sat ngid m her chair When next 
she spoke it was as though she had been runnmg, so out of breath 
did she seem to be She said 

“Don’t you reahze now that I’m domg you irreparable 
damage® . I may even rum this marriage of yours altogetlier 
Does Georges Filhot know tliat you are with me here®” 

Marie shook her head She seemed to be labouring under some 
embarrassment 

“You’ve concealed that from him®” 

The girl rephed that she had wanted to surpnse him 
“I thought that the joy of knowing that I was m Pans would 
bhnd him . 

“To the tact of my presence® . . Well, it won’t Go Don’t 
lose a moment Your whole future may be at stake Please don’t 
force me to say anythmg moreP’ 

She was bending once more over the fire. This time Mane 
seemed to be perturbed She moved back a few feet and looked 
at her mother 

“What on earth is it all about® You’re not a leper, are you®” 
Therbe murmured, “You speak more truly than you know,’ 
and heaved a deep sigh. At last this interview was drawing to its 
close. Mane glanced about her, coUectmg her belongings. 

“I’ll take you along to the Palais d’Orsay m a taxi, and to- 
morrow mommg I’ll be at the station to see you off . . The 
tram goes at either seven-fifty or eight-ten, I don’t remember 
exactly which They’ll tell us at the hotel ” 

Therese could not keep back her tears It was no use pretending 
any longer. She was miserable, but there was something very 
like happiness m her misery. She had done what she had had to do, 
but, at die same time, had managed to avoid revealmg die hor- 
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nble truth But all of a sudden Mane came close to her, and, with 
a hard look m her eyes, said that she would not go until she 
had learned what it was that had been kept from her all these 
years 

“It’s not a question of me oi of you, but of Georges I must 
know what has kept us apart for so long If it is what you seem 
to hint . 

The girl’s threatemng tone had the effect of calmmg her 
mother, who turned now and faced her 

“I’ve said quite enough You are free to imagine what you like 
Now that you have your suspicions it will be easy for you to get 
people to talk It is odd, though, that none of your little friends at 
the Convent ever made any allusion to it. You’ve never had an 
anonymous letter, have you’ Well, then, all I can say is diat for 
once people have behaved a great deal better than I had any right 
to expect But I mustn’t talk like tliat I shall be puttmg 
ideas mto your head . 

She looked at Mane’s frowmng face and broodmg eyes 
It was only too true Often and often the girl had felt that her 
commg into a room had mterrupted somethmg somebody was 
saymg, tliat suddenly the whole class was lookmg at her as 
though words let fall by the mistress had contamed some allusion 
of which she alone was ignorant But what, at the moment, was 
occupying her whole attention was the memory of an mcident 
which had occurred the year before — an mcident that had had to 
do with Anais, the little girl from the farm who had been given to 
her as her personal maid At first she had seemed devotedly 
attached to her new mistress, but it was seldom Mane’s way to 
show any particular tenderness to those who loved her but 
whom she did not love m return But what made matters worse 
was that the swarthy httle creature was actually antipathetic to 
her, an object almost of disgust with her untidy clothes and sour 
smell She had not been always careful to spare her feehngs All 
this the httle thing bore well enough until the day came when, m 
common with the whole village, she got to know that young 
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Filhot was “keepuig company” with her It came out. 

later that most of the tittle-tattle which was going tlie rounds at 
that time had its origins m her (she had, for instance, more or less 
said, in so many words, that Mane was m the habit of receiving 
the young man in her bedroom), and she was discharged. There 
was a violent scene with her parents, as a result of which they had 
to leave the farm Two or three months later there reached Mane 
through the post an envelope contaimng part of an article chpped 
fiom a Pans paper, referrmg to a crimmal trial which had been tlie 
talk of the town for a few days Mane was not m the habit of 
reading die papers, and had no knowledge of what was gomg on 
in the world Neverdieless, she carefully perused the hne> which 
some unknown hand had taken the trouble to cut out for her 
benefit. So far as she could make out, it was pait of a speech for 
the prosecution, but the editorial comment, which might have 
furnished the explanation she needed, was missing 

She had hunted in vain through the back files of the Petite 
Gtronde and La Liberti du Sud-Ouest, but widiout coming on any 
echo of the drama m question The chppnig which had been sent 
her was, obviously, some weeks old She could have quoted it 
from memory, word for word, without makmg a single mistake. 

** Gentlemen of the Jury m a few moments, my honourable friend who 
is appearing for the defence will appeal to your feelings as fathers of 
families. He will paint a harrowing picture of the fate which awaits the 
children of the accused Well, in the name of Justice and of an outraged 
society, I too will ask you to give a thought to these poor young creatures 
They are the chief victims of this unnatural woman Because of what 
she has done, men will point at them for the rest of their natural lives 
They will never he allowed to forget Wherever they go they will hear 
the same terrible words, always the same terrible words *Looh at those 
children their mother was a poisoner f . 

For the space of a second the eyes of mother and daughter met. 

It was the young girl who first averted hers Never once had slie 
associated themystcnousadventure of ThereseDesqueyroux with 
mmc— at least, not consaously But, for all that, she had been 
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careful not to show the cutting from the Pans paper to her father, 
but had burned it, without breathing to anyone a word of what 
had happened — ^perhaps from apathy, from lazmess, from in- 
difference, or from a horror of complications Even now she told 
herself tliat she was mad No member of her family had ever been 
murdered no member of her family had ever been condemned on 
a cnmmal charge. As far back as she could remember, her mother 
had enjoyed complete freedom. 

Th&ese could see that she was suffermg, but the knowledge 
left her qmte unmoved, wholly widiout mterest She seemed to 
have no feelmgs left She merely waited for the verdict Very 
IJkely she would be called upon to say nodimg One or two 
questions would be asked: she would answer them, and every- 
dimg would be over. 

‘What deaths have there been m the family^’ Mane was askmg 
herself. Aunt Clara* She had no recollection of the old spmster. 
but this busmess could not possibly refer to her She had been an 
object of genume affection to her mother, who still mourned her 
passmg . . . The victim must be somebody who had no con- 
nection with the family 

Now and agam a raindrop splaslied upon the balcony more 
loudly than its fellows Mane prepared to mterrogate her mother 
. . Iherfesc made up her mmd that she would answer with a 
simple Yes or No. She sat there waiting for the blow to fall. 
Suddenly the silence was broken* 

“Swear to me that nobody has died as a result of anythmg that 
you have ever done.** 

“I do swear that, Mane. There has been no one.” 

The girl breathed more easily. 

“You have never had sentence passed on you. Mother . . . m 
a court of law, I mean*” 

“Never.** 

“It*s your fault that Tm asking these things. you*vc always 
been so reticent* You will forgive me, won*t you?** 

Therhe mchned her head. 
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“Since you ve never been involved m a lawsuit, then . 

“I did not say tliat, my dear You misunderstood me. All I said 
was that I had never had sentence passed on me. • 

“Now you're qmbblmg’” 

“It's all really perfectly simple. I was once involved m a law- 
suit, but the tnal was cut short My case was dismissed. . That 
IS the whole truth. Please don't ask me any more " 

“But if your case was dismissed . ." 

Theresc got up, took her daughter's hat and coat, and tried to 
push her towards the door. But the girl remained leaning against 
the bookshelf and refused to move. 

“Spare me, Mane*” 

“You said tliat you had never kiUed anyone 

“That was true.” 

“In other words, you were innocent^'' 

“No ” 

Thcrese sat down agam, this time on the low stool, her elbows 
on her knees, her whole body tense 

“One more question teU me the name of the victim, and then 
I'll go I swear I will. Was it a stranger?” 

Therese made a negative movement witli her head. 

“One of the family, then^” 

She nodded 

“Not Aunt Clara> . . Not Papa»'’ 

It was as though she were back m her childhood, playing some 
guessmg game. The accused woman did not raise her eyes, nor 
did she unclasp her hands. Not so much as a muscle of her face 
moved, and yet Mane felt sure that she had guessed correctly. 
Her mother remained sittmg there like a woman turned to stone, 
while the young girl buttoned up her coat She had no intention 
of asking any further questions She did not want to know any 
more. Whatever it was that might lie behind this silence, it did 
not concern her. She was not curious about other people— not 
even about her own modier. It was quite enough for her to 
realize now how impossible it was that she should ever marry 
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Georges FiUiot Perhaps she could give herself to him . . if, of 
course, he were willing to take her 
“There’s an umbrella m my bedroom . Don’t go for a 
minute or two . . My heart’s come on agam — but the attack 
will pass. I must go with you as far as the hotel ” 

Mane replied that tliat was wholly unnecessary All she wanted 
was a small loan so that she could pay for her room and her 
railway ticket She would send a postal order from Saiiit- 
Clair 

Quite obviously she did not want to be any further mdebted to 
her mother But it was past midmght. She couldn’t be allowed to 
go off like this, alone, thought Ther^se, aldiough the Hotel 
d’Orsay was only a few steps away 
She said again “You can’t go out alone m die middle of die 
night ” 

“I can’t be any worse off than I am here ” 

“Wait until die ram has slackened ” 

“I shall wait until you give me die money, and not a moment 
longer ” 

How well Therese knew that particular phrase ^ It was only too 
familiar If it had not been for the fear of starting up die pam m 
her left: shoulder, she would have laughed She said 
“Help me up ” 

But she must have spoken m too low a voice, for Mane seemed 
not to have heard She took a firm grasp of the mantelpiece, and 
pulled herself to her feet, stiflmg a groan Then she went mto the 
next room Mane could hear the sound of a key turnmg ni a lock 
She was thmkmg, not of her mother, but of Georges He had 
been m Pans for several days Must she leave without even 
seemg him? There could be no question, after all, of releasmg Inm 
from his promise, because he must have known all about this 
wretched busmess for a long time past . No, nodinag was lost 
The wisest course would be for her to go back as quickly as pos- 
sible to Samt-CIair, without tellmg Inm an ythmg about her ill- 
fated trip Georges^ Georges* The diought of him at this moment 
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filled Marie’s mmd to die exclusion of all else Her mother had 
come back now and had sunk down again on to the low seat, but 
what she might be feeling had no sort of bearing on the matter in 
hand She had ceased altogether to be real In any case, from now 
on, Mane could tell her family that any idea of the daughter of 
Therese Desqueyroux marrymg Georges was quite out of the 
question So far as that went, she held all the trumps No, 
any danger there might be would come from the Filhots. . 
But if tliey had really been opposed to the match, they would 
have put up a stronger show of hostihty The great thmg was 
that Georges should not weaken Everythmg depended on 
Georges 

At diis pomt Mane began to look at the other side of the ques- 
tion Not once, but again and again, Georges had gone out of lus 
way to impress on her diat nobody was really necessary to him 
, . What a horrible thought* . Why had she ever deluded 
herself^ So long as diey were together, breathing the same air, 
she had felt a lightness about her heart. But now that Georges 
was settled m Pans a host of dangers threatened her happiness — 
and she could not even go to see him . But why on earth not* 
Why had she yielded to that first reaction of horror* Hadii*t 
It always been an understood thmg that she should spend some 
days m each year with her mother* It would seem perfectly 
natural to Georges — and also that she should prolong her stay 
for his sake 

On second thoughts, what a fool she had been* How could 
somethmg that had happened fifteen years ago possibly concern 
her* As though a girl of her age could be held responsible for the 
actions of an hystencal old woman who, m any case, w^as prob- 
ably embroidering something much more simple, much less 
dramatic If the charge had been shelved, didn’t that mean that 
she had been a great deal less guilty tlian she wanted to make out* 
Anyhov, guilty or not guilty, why should this forgotten 
scandal fill die life of a young girl with echoes* She sat down 
ag ain opposite the low stool, and gently touched her mother’s 
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hand Th&6se trembled and looked up She could not believe 
her eyes Mane was simlmg* There was somethmg forced, no 
doubt, about the smile, and the comers of her mouth were none 
too steady — ^but she was no longer an enemy armed and threaten- 
ing She said 

“Mamma, dear, I want to beg your pardon ” 
beg my pardon^ — ^you must be mad*’* 

“I lost my head, and acted without dunbng I pretended to 
feel what one is supposed to feel when one hears that sort of 
thing for the first time. . But I don’t really feel like that at all 
Do you believe me»” 

“I believe you are sorry for me and want to comfort me ” 

“I’ll prove diat what I say is true. Mamma. . ” Had she ever 
read Maupassant’s Pterre et Jean> Mane had once taken it out from 
the “Panbiblion” Library Georges had thought it ternbly old- 
fashioned of her He regarded all the novelists of that penod as 
superficial . and, of course, Pterre et Jean was a bit . . , The 
mam theme of die story was die discovery by a young man that 
he IS illegitimate, and his reaction to the realization that his 
modier has had an mtngue . Well, she really coudn’t find 
words to express how ndiculous she thought it that children 
should presume to sit m judgment on those who had brought 
them mto the world, that they should pry mto their parents’ 
sentimental pasts and wax indignant or despairmg over what 
diey might happen to find there. 

“I know It’s not qmte the same m your case . . but the general 
argument holds good Far from condemmng you, I feel that all 
this IS going to make me feel on much easier terms with you. So 
long as I was ignorant of it, it was only natural that I should 
see somedimg of the family in you, that I should believe that you 
sliared some of their views — But you can’t pull the wool over 
my eyes any longer. . . 

Therese looked at her That, then, was what the child was 
after* She thought that her mother, now diat all her defences 
were down, would become her accomphce . . . She might 
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even expect her to give her blessing to stolen meetings with 
Georges 

^'Listen to me, Mane. 

She tried to find die right words for what she wanted to say. 
. . When, oh when, would this exhausting discussion come to 
an end^ 

“Listen to me You are quite nght m not wanting to sit m 
judgment on me But don’t you realize that that is precisely what 
you are doing if you think me capable of 

“What on earth have you got mto your head? Tm asking 
nodiing of you that any modier might not do for any daughter.” 

All pretence of tenderness had gone There was a sharp edge to 
her voice now Therese broke in 

“You must see how important it is that I should not give your 
father any reason to complain of my conduct ” 

“How terribly proper you’re being, Mamma If the people at 
home could hear you now they wouldn’t believe their ears!” 

“Mane»” 

All the girl’s pent-up emotions burst out in a spate of words* 

**Youve been m love you know what it means. I may be only 
a beginner, but I feel that there is nothmg left for me to learn 
I’ve told you once, and I tell you again, that I’m sure of Georges, 
provided I can see him every day If we are separated I shall lose 
him. This Pans mterlude is gomg to be a ternble testmg time . 

I won’t insist on living with you — we’re agreed on diat — ^but 
what more natural, after all, than that I should pay yon short 
visits from time to time?” 

“I shall do precisely as your father wishes me to do ” 

“I can hardly believe that it’s you speakmg, that it’s you who 
are uttering these respectable, middle-class sentiments* . • 

Therese cut her short* 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t let us start that all over again* Can’t 
you see that I have had as much as I can stand* Here, take the kev, 
get yourself some sheets from the cupboard in die dining-room, 
and make up the bed m the httic back room I shall send a wire to 
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your fatlier as soon as the post ofEce is open. . No, don’t say 
another word^” 

She held out the key, without looking at Mane. When next she 
raised her head the girl had vanished She heard the key turn in 
the lock of the Imen cupboard at the other end of the flat, and then 
the noise of furniture being moved This went on for a consider- 
able ttme A little later, when she went into the hall and listened, 
the sound of regular breathing came to her ears Now, at last, she 
could go to bed ^ That she would sleep was m the lughest degree 
unhkely, but it would be a rehcf merely to he flat and ape the 
immobility of death Contrary, however, to her expectation, she 
sank into unconsciousness as soon as she had turned out the light 
and closed her eyes She plunged headlong mto the deepest 
depths of sleep, and no part of what had occurred that evening 
revisited her m dreams, no word that had been spoken drifted 
back to the surface of her consciousness Nature took its toll 
of her as of an exhausted animal In the room next door a single 
log still glowed The thin hght of dawn picked out the disorder 
of the furniture the low stool on which she had endured such 
agonies, and the bottle of Champagne standing forgotten upon 
the side-table. 


III 

S HE was awakened by the noise of the vacuum-cleaner 
Her first diought was ‘Too late to warn Anna ’ She 
must already have gone mto the girl’s room Wrappmg 
herself in an old flannel dressmg-gown, she wen" to look for die 
maid As soon as she saw her she realized that she was m one of 
her bad moods 

“Ha\e you been mto the spare room?” 

“Ye% and a prett) mess it s 
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“Did you wake her>” 

“There was no one there Whoever’s been there has gone 

Th&ese went through the dining-room and opened the door. 
The little spare room was mdeed empty The siutcase had disap- 
peared 

Mane might have taken die tram back to Bordeaux but she 
might, equally well, have gone to her young man 

“Shall I bnng the coffee’’’ 

Therese caught a hmt of knowmg famihanty in Arm’s tone. 
She began to explam 

“My daughter turned up miexpectedly last mght — after \oa 
had gone out I’m surprised that she has left without saying good- 
bye to me. I suppose she didn’t ivant to wake me ” 

“I expect your visitor did you good, ma’am You don’t feel so 
bad now, do you’” 

Therese pretended not to understand the crude irony of the 
question She still, she said, felt tired Anna took the forgotten 
bottle of Champagne from the side-table 

“I’ve no doubt dns did you a lot of good, ma’am” (a mockmg 
smile accompanied die words). “When I was m hospital they 
gave me some after my operation It put me on top of the world 
in two shakes^” 

Therese shrugged her shoulders She felt too tired, too indife 
ferent, to bother about tr}’’ing to convince her maid As she 
dressed she thought ‘What does it matter what she thinks’’ But 
the httlc madent filled her mmd to the exclusion even of Mane 
The respect, the timid and, at times, almost tender deference 
witli which she inspired Anna was something on which she had 
grown to rely. The girl must have been listening to a lot of gossip 
for her belief m her mistress to crumble so quickly at the first 
hint of suspicion Anna . . so even that loyalty was to be 
taken from her^ . , . Well, there was no time to worry" about 
It now. She had got all the rest of her life in which to brood. 
There were more important dimgs claimmg her attention First 
of ail, she must telegraph to Bernard, must shift the response 
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ihhty Mane was right all the dreary old formulae, the common- 
places of the Desqueyroux clan, rose almost automatically to her 
lips: shtfi the responsibility 

On leaving the post office m the Rue de Crenelle she had a 
moment’s hesitation Should she go back to the flat and face the 
look of contempt m Anna’s eyes’ No, that was more than she 
could manage She had given no order about meals Well, so 
much die worse for Anna she could just wait. The autumn 
morning was bnght There was a mp m die air The street looked 
temptmg She would sit about m fiont of one or two caf& she 
would drop in to a cmema The seats, too, m die public gardens 
might be pleasant while the sun was out, and there were always 
the churches, where, huddled m the shadows among die kneelmg 
figures, she always felt as though she were mtrudmg on some 
seciet nte, were hstemng at an mvisible door The great dung 
was not to return to the Rue du Bac, not to feel upon her head 
the weight of those walls and ceilmgs which were, somehow, 
saturated with her misery — ^above all, not to see that new, that 
braaen, look m Anna’s face — and not, oh not, to live once more 
through the horrors of last evening’ ‘I accused myself, bared the 
secret of my heart — and all, it seems, for nothmg if Mane has 
really gone off to see that man . . I have lost my daughter’s love 
for nothmg. . . . No,’ she went on, talkmg to herself (some pass- 
mg schoolboys turned to stare), ‘this mommg it doesn’t mean 
anything at all to me The pain of it seems to have gone . . / 
Odd that the problem of her daughter should leave her so 
completely unmoved. Anna’s opinion of her conduct seemed 
much more important. . . ‘But, then, life is hke that.’ The hope 
of recovenng with Mane the ground that she had lost had not 
had nmc to take root m her heart, while Anna, Anna’s respect 
and affection, was the daily bread and water of her lonely exist- 
ence . . . and now they had been taken from her. . . She had 
nothing left. But though she repeated the word ‘Nothmg, 
nodung’’ she felt no pang as she sauntered along the pavement 
of the Boulevard Saint-Germam with the misty sunlight of the 
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October morning on her face, and m her nostrils die smell of 
asphalt and rotting leaves Rather was she conscious of a sense of 
lightness She seemed to have been ficcd by some operation of she 
knew not what It was as though she were no longer walkmg m a 
circle, but movmg straight alicad towards a goal Had she, dunng 
the struggle of the night just past, unconsaously uttered the 
words, made the gesture, needed to break die spelb What had she 
said or done that was different from what she ordinarily said or 
did? Whatever the answer, the fact remained that her mind 
felt clearer She was marchmg now m a perfectly definite 
direction 

But for a certain sense of frustration, a fcehng of breathlessness, 
die piesence, as it were, of death in her heart, she would ha\ e been 
almost happy How beautiful die deep vistas of the sky about 
Samt-Germam des How suddenly moved by love she felt 
for the tired young faces which looked at her and smiled f She did 
not want to die, no longer craved annihilation 

Seated outside the Deux Magots, she forced herself to swallow 
an ams, just m order to get a little bit drunk T must kill,' she 
thought, ‘those moments of remorse that pride grows fat upon. 
Pride can turn all dungs to account I was disappointed last night 
when Mane did not press her questions I didn’t astonish her so 
much as I hoped I should. . . In the background of my life 
diere is a enme which came to nothmg . There are other 
dimgs in the many hves that swarm upon these sidewalks and in 
diis cafe . . If only people would realize that their enmes, 
their vices, their blots and blemishes have no manner of im- 
portance — or, if It comes to that, what they are pleased to cal! 
their virtues, cither — ^not even the gmng of diemselves— for it 
IS a gift of next to nothing , I loathe and detest diat little feeling 
of complacent self-satisfaction that comes over me when I think 
dut I seemed, last mght, to be saenfiang myself for Mane ’ 
Wretched, miserable self-satisfaction — ^much better twist m 
neck^ . . A complete, an informed, contempt of self— that was 
the goal at which she must aim She made a sudden movement 

S 
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and overturned her glass It fell to the ground and broke. A young 
man sitting at the next table got up, swept the fragments together 
and, doffing his hat, offered diem with every sign of ceremomoas 
politeness to her, while his companions guffawed She looked 
at him witli bright eyes, but said nothing He seemed abashed, 
set down the fragments of glass m front of her, and said very 
senously 

“Please excuse us, Madame we are very young ” 

She nodded her head and smiled ‘He doesn’t know that I have 
no feelmgs left,’ she thought 

She turned into tlie Rue de Rennes, walked along the Rue de 
la Gaiete as far as the Avenue du Marne, realized that she had lost 
her way in a maze of squalid streets, and had to stop for a moment 
m order to get her breath Opposite her was the open display 
wmdow of a horse-meat butcher A woman who might have 
been any age, obviously pregnant, her bare feet stuck mto felt 
slippers, was keepmg a watchful eye on the proprietor, who was 
weighmg up a small piece of bluish meat Th6r&e deaded drat 
she would hail the next passing taxi and tell the man to take her 
to a good restaurant People who live sheltered hves, she thought, 
don’t know what real suffermg means She had always led a 
sheltered life herself 

“Ld Cowpo/e,” she said, getting mto the taxi. She drought of 
herself as ruined, but the amount of money at her disposal would 
have seemed like fabulous wealth to the woman who was now 
movmg off with the scrap of bluish meat wrapped m a piece of 
yellow paper So long as one can chew the cud of one’s suffermg, 
free from all external constramt, one is not really suffermg 
Luxury has become part of ourselves Our very misery is a 
luxury The fact that we can lock ourselves m a room and cry — 
diat we can always lay our hand upon a sum of money when 
we need it . So went Therbe’s thoughts But when the wme- 
waiter came she said* 

“Have you a good still Champagne? I’ll have some, please — 
chilled.” 
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She got home late While she was hunting in her bag for the 
latchkey she heard Anna’s voice 
“I dunk that’s Madame now Yes, it is Mademoiselle has 
been waitmg ever smee six o’clock Yes, I gave her some 
dinner but she didn’t eat much ” 

Therbe’s first feeling was one of sheer pleasure at the thought 
diat Anna no longer suspected her of having lied She must 
know now that it really was Mane who had spent tlie mght in 
die fiat 

She went into the drawing-room, still wearmg her hat and her 
shabby coat Mane got up from a chan She had lost her earher 
look of hard brilliance Her complexion was muddy, her lips 
looked swollen She had become defimtely plam She told her 
modier at once that she had sent a wire to Saint-Clair to say that 
she would be home next day 
“You wanted to see me agam before you went*” 

“Yes can you let me have the pnee of my ucket? I had to 
spend some of what you gave me yesterday ” 

She stopped speaking It was as though slie were antiapating a 
question But Thfresc looked at her m silence The giil seemed to 
make up her mmd quite suddenly 
“I’ve seen Georges We had lunch togedier ” 

“Well*” 

She could not answer The tears welled m her eyes She took a 
damp handkerchief from her bag 
“But I don’t see, my dear, what new fact 
“The new fact is that I told him I had found out tlie truth 
about • about your past That made it possible foi him to talk 
freely to me His parents have become more and more opposed to 
the marriage ever smee they learned It’s not so much what 
happened once, as the way you’ve been living tliese past few 
years, . I can’t help it. you’ve got to know It’s all your fault, 
It’s all because of what youvt donc^” 

It seemed to Therese at that moment as though the whole of 
the day had been a dream, as though she were just waking from 
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a long sleep to find herself in the same low chair, facing die same 
angry, exasperated judge She voiced a protest 

“But, Mane this ‘way iVe been living,’ even assuming it 
to be all that you seem to dimk it is — and, I must say, I should 
like to know what, exactly, they accuse me of— this ‘way of 
living’ was perfectly well known to the Filhots at the time when 
they appeared to be perfectly happy about the match — or so I 
gadiered from you.” 

Mane embarked on a long, confused explanation At the time 
in question old Filhot had probably thought that the Desquey- 
roux were sufficiently rich to justify him m shutting his eyes to 
uncomfortable facts As things stood now, both families were 
more or less rumed The Filhots needed capital 

“The gist of what his father says seems to be, ‘Marry whom you 
like, but not a girl from this part of the world*’ and, you must 
admit, we’ve given him a pretty good case* . Georges himself 
is above such sordid calculations, but he has got no job He must 
work for his Law degree, and there arc so many dungs besides me 
to occupy his mmd, so many dungs that interest him more than 
I do!” 

She was crying now, her face pressed agauist the quilted back 
of the arm-chair Therese asked her what she meant to do . 
She would go back to Samt-Clair, would take up again the life 
which she had already felt to be intolerable, even when she had 
hopes 

“But now It will be just death * ” 

She sat there, her head hidden in her arms She muttered some- 
diing which Th&ese only half heard 
“Say that agam — if you dare*” 

The girl turned on her a hard, defiant look 
“I said, you’re not going to rum my life ” 

‘You do hit die bull’s-eye every time, don’t you» — just like 
die rest of them ” 

She began to walk up and down, rubbing her hands togedier. 
She remembered Marie’s radiant entry into this very room 
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twenty-four hours earlier, and how she had seemed to expand 
and blossom Now it had come to this^ She glanced at tlie small 
face which sleeplessness and despair and hatred had made ugly 
She supposed she had deserved such hatred She wasn’t going to 
be so hypocntical as to accuse Fate, Even if she had never com- 
mitted an irreparable act, even if she had remamed all her life 
just Madame Bernard Desqueyroux, sittmg from December to 
July at the wmdow of the little drawmg-room which gave on to 
the mam Square at Samt-Clair, and, for the rest of the year, in 
die house at Argelouse, her daughter would never have meant 
anythmg to her There was nothmg of the mother m her For 
some unexplamed reason she was wholly without that mstmet 
which makes it possible for other women to live again in the 
diildren whom they have brought mto the world Yes, even if 
her existence had been one long, smooth course, unbroken by any 
shock, she felt sure that, sooner or later, she v/ould have experi- 
enced the same sort of astounded surpnse that had come to her 
yesterday evemng at the sight of a full-grown woman who had 
turned out to be her own daughter After years spent under the 
same roof with her, she would suddenly have been brought to 
realize Mane as a complete stranger, witli tastes and antipathies 
of her own, the result of a slow and secret development, and 
completely without mtcrest for her — ^an object of utter indiffer- 
ence, ‘To have spent my life like that would have altered 
nodimg ’ Yet, faced now by an enemy who had come with the 
sole mtention of callmg her to account, she was ready to admit 
her own guilt, without pleadmg any extenuatmg arcumstance 
The one real enme for which she had been responsible, the crime 
from which all else had flowed, had, of course, been to marry at 
all, to bear a child, to submit henelf to the common law of 
mankmd, when she ought to have known that she had no part or 
parcel in such dungs 

But no* she still wasn’t bemg truthful with herself. If there 
was nothmg of the modier m her, why had she felt that little 
shock of pleasure when Mane had come into the flat yesterday 
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evenings Was it just tliat she had been overjoyed at such a chance 
of taknig vengeance on die family? Perhaps But if that were 
so, why had the spectacle of die girl’s misery seemed so horrible 
to her? Why had she been consaous of so strong a desire to 
make up for the past? She would gladly have given her life — ^but 
if that had been all, it would have been too easy No one 
really needs another’s life We can buy nodung at the price of our 
blood, and, anyhow, she ought to have killed herself ages ago for 
It to do any good, and even so her shadow would have lam like 
a bhght over Mane’s sad and tnvial destiny. Why should there be 
diis awful communion between two people? ‘Even dead I should 
have spread poison What can I give you now — money?’ 

Suddenly she stopped walkmg up and down and stood per- 
feedy still, her gaze fixed on the younger woman 

“Mane, I’ve got an idea^” 

The girl did not so much as raise her head With her elbows on 
her knees, she was swaymg gently from side to side 

“Listen, somethmg has occurred to me ” 

She spoke quickly She must say what she had to say before she 
stopped to dunk must go straight ahead, burn her boats She 
began. 

“If I’ve understood you righdy . . 

What she had to say wasn’t very pretty. It all came back — as 
dungs usually do in life — to a question of self-interest. The young 
man was fond of Mane, but his present arcumstances made it 
impossible for him to go against his father’s wishes That was the 
long and short of the matter, wasn’t it? (Mane nodded. She 
seemed now to be followmg her mother’s words with deep 
attentton ) Furthermore, old Filhot, needmg capital as he did, 
wanted to marry his son to someone who didn’t come from their 
part of the world? Mane mdicated that this was a very fair 
descnption of the position 

“Suppose I made over all my Larroque money to you?” It 
was aU, of course, m local land — ^about seven thousand acres, 
most of which had been stnpped bare of trees by her father — 
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which explained why, for the moment, her income was so much 
reduced All the same, it represented a very handsome mvest- 
ment for the future In fifteen years the newly planted trees 
would be fully matured They would be worth, even taking the 
slump mto account, several milhons If the Filhots wanted money 
now, there was nothmg to prevent them from mortgaging the 
property She could not give actual figures, though she was 
expectmg them any day now, because, having no hquid capital, 
she had mstiucted her man of affairs — unknown to her husband 
— to send her a full statement In any case, there was very good 
reason to assume that the Filhots would be able to raise on her 
land the capital of which they stood m need It was not likely, 
thmgs bemg as they were, that Georges Filhot would find any- 
where else the kind of pair of shoes he was looking for — “as 
your grandmother used to say ** 

She brought out the phrase almost gaily, so successfully did this 
suggestion that she should give up the whole of her personal 
fortune lighten the burden on her spmt But Mane only shrugged 
It was an impossible proposition Her mother couldn’t strip her- 
self bare like that She must keep something on which to live She 
had yielded to an impulse She’d only got to think about it calmly 
for ten mmutes to diange her mind 
Therese protested that the matter had been m her head for a 
long time. She would be happier than she had ever hoped to be 
if only she could make up, in however small a degree, for the 
wrong she had done. She could manage on a very small mcome — 
just enough to enable her to finish her days in some mexpensive 
Home for the Aged (She had mvented this solution on the spur 
of the moment* she was quite determmed to die of cold m a 
hovel rather than set foot m one of those institutions') She added 
that she had been depnvmg herself for a long time now of most 
of the comforts of existence, that, sooner or later, her heart would 
“go back on her” (the doctor had made that perfeedy clear), 
and that all she wanted was a comer where she might die m 
peace 
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Mane swore — but not , tins time, quite so vigorously — that she 
would never accept such a sacrifice In any case, her father would 
have to agree, and, last but not least, the Filhots induced to with- 
draw their opposition in return for this concession But Ther^se 
had an answer to everytliing She had had her own dowry when 
she married, and wliat she did with her own was no concern of 
her husband Of course, he would be a bit suipnscd at first, when 
he heard of her decision, but there was no reason whatever why 
he should disapprove As to the Filhots . 

“Mane, would you like me to sec this Georges of yours, and 
explain die whole scheme to him»** 

“Oh no, no^ He mustn’t see you you must keep out of his 
way Vm sorry if I’m hurtmg you, but . 

Th&ese shook her head It wasn’t a question of her bemg hurt, 
because she was no longer capable of feeling anythmg But if the 
young man had such fantastic ideas about her, wasn’t that all the 
more reason for arranging for him to sec her in the flesh? 

“I believe I am die only person who might persuade him My 
plan has the double advantage of overcoming both the objections 
put forward by his father it gives him the capital he needs, and 
It gets nd” (she hesitated for a moment) “of Therese Desquey- 
roux. You do sec that, don’t you® I shall just fade out of the 
picture, disappear completely, and my death will pass unnoticed ” 
“No,” protested Mane: “that’s not the point I don’t mind 
admittmg that I should like you to have a talk widi Georges — ^if 
only that you might be able to give me your impression of his 
state of mmd . though, of course, he would be on the defensive, 
and wouldn’t, for a moment, give himself away . You’ve had 
so much experience . . You do sec what I mean, don’t you? 
, . . What’s the matter. Mamma® Arc you ill®” 

Ther^e opened her eyes and gave a sickly smile 
“It’s nothmg I’ve been on my feet all day. There’s nothing to 
worry about. I shall feel better when I’ve had some food Anna 
will bnng me something You ought to rest, too . Think over 
what I’ve been saymg ” 
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“It’s so kind of you, Anna, to help me undress • and you’ve 
put a hot-water bottle in the bed^ How lovely it is to lie down^ 
Raise the pillow a little, will you^ That’s better . and now 
tilt the lampshade so that the light doesn’t shine in my eyes Ha^ 
the soup gone all cold^*” 

Anna held out the cup 

“I hope it’s to your liking, ma’am. . The young lady has 
already gone to bed ” 

“Whatever you do, don’t make any noise in the kitchen It’s 
not quite ten yet Shall you be going out this evenings” 

Anna shook her head She was going to do some work on her 
trousseau 

“In that case I wonder whether would you very much 
mmd just for a quarter of an hour, bringing your work in 

here> We needn’t talk But I should so like to feel that you 

w ere near me It would help me to sleep ” 

“Of course I will, if it would give you any pleasure, 
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ma am 

The arcle of light made by the lamp on the ceilmg reminded 
her of the illnesses of her childhood, when, as now, she had lam 
and watched the worn hands of humble folk stitching away at 
coarse calico One secret, at least, had been revealed to her, that 
beneath the thick crust of our actions the heart of the child remains 
unchanged, for the heart is not subject to the effects of time At 
forty-five she had become once more a htdc girl who was afraid 
of die dark and could be comforted by the presence of her nurse. 

“Anna, you had somethmg on your mmd this mommg; what 
was It?” 

The maid was shaken by a fit of trembling 

“This inormng?” 

“Yes, when you saw the tumbled bed, the disordered room, 
the bottle of Champagne. 

“It didn’t mean a thing to me, ma’am ” 


8 * 
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“People have been tellmg you things, bad things, about me, 
haven’t they^ tlie conaerge, the butcher^ 

“Not the butcher, ma’am and, anyhow, I know it’s all a 
lot of hcs . I’m the one who should do the talking, as I always 
say; aren’t I, ma’am?” 

Therese made no reply She felt that tears were dangerously 
near, and held her breath Anna mustn’t sec her crymg But how 
can one cry without chokmg and sobbmg^ (Whether one be ten 
or fifty, one’s tears arc always the tears of a child ) 

“Oh, ma’am, what is the matterJ^” 

“It’s nothmg, Anna ” 

“Has the young lady been makmg you unhappy^” 

“All over now I’m gomg to sleep Please stay where you are 
just a few mmutes longer ” 

She closed her eyes and, after a bnef pause, told the maid that 
she could go Anna folded up her work, rose, and said: 

“Good mght, ma’am ” 

Therese called her back 

“I wonder . - would you give me a kiss^” 

“Gladly, ma’am ” 

Aima rubbed her mouth on the back of her hand. 


IV 

B ut really, my dear, I’m not a fool Of course he won’t 
think I’ve come to ask him a favour The question won’t 
even arise It’s simply that if you two are gomg to get 
married he ought to know what I plan to do with my prop- 
erty, ... I don’t suppose our meeting will last for more than 
fiive minutes^ . • ” 

“All the same, I wish you’d made him talk — if you can. Try 
to find out . •” 
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It was witli a certain amount of astonishment tliat Mane 
watched her mother standmg in front of the mirror which hung 
over tlie mantelpiece, tying a shoit veil over her eyes She had 
dabbed the merest touch of rouge on lips and cheeks but it 
wasn’t really that that made the difference No, all of a sudden 
she had become a totally different woman It was as though this 
expedition on which she was about to embark had revived her 
social sense She was about to play a role which once had been 
familiar to her All the long-forgotten gestures were responding 
to the call of memory, as they do when an actress returns to the 
stage after a long absence Mane, too, had recoveied her carher 
brilliance Sleep had given a look of freshness to her face, and 
her eyes were bnght with hope 

“He may not be m , but of course he will, I was forgetting, 
he always lunches at the hotel, because he has an en pension 
arrangement If he isn’t back, just wait. ” 

“Naturally I shall wait. . Now, don’t worry, dear ” 

There was the same sunhght, the same mist, m the streets as 
yesterday Therese walked to Georges Filhot’s hotel in the 
Boulevard Montparnasse, near the stauon She made no attempt 
to rehearse what she would say. She felt firce, now, to watch the 
men workmg on an excavation m the road, a child pulling a cart 
which was too heavy for him, even the woman leaning against 
the wall who did not hold out a hand to her as she passed She 
had made up her mmd to strip herself of all her worldly wealth. 
She could taste already somethmg of the happmess which the act 
would brmg her So far the thought had given her nothing but 
pleasure She could not imagine what life would be like when 
she had only just enough money to keep her from starving But 
she faced the future unafraid ‘You’ll feel very differently when 
It’s an accomplished fact,’ she kept telling herself But even so, 
she could not get within measurable distance of genuine fear. 
Perhaps slie did not really bchevc that she would be called upon 
to keep her word. It was far from certam that the marriage would 
ever come off, and even if it did, even if the family acquiesced in 
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her determmanon to surrender her fortune, Bernard Desquey- 
roux would always see to it that she had more than a bare liveli- 
hood Still, she would have to draw in her horns. She tned to 
imagine certain defimte privations which she might have to 
endure, but without m any way lessenmg the pleasure winch she 
felt at the prospect of her sacrifice. 

She walked up the Rue Vaugirard as far as the Boulevard 
Montparnasse, turned into die latter, and kept to die left-hand 
pavement, taking the general direction of the station She studied 
carefully the dingy fronts of the old houses and the signs upon 
diem — Hotel de Nantes, HStel du chemm de fer de VOuest — foi 
Mane had been unable to give her a number 
Behmd the glass door some men were standmg round a table 
at which the manageress was sitting After a moment’s hesitation, 
Th&ese entered and moved towards the stairs A waiter, his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up, and lookmg quite remarkably grubby, put 
down a box full of blacking brushes on one of the treads, and 
turned his puffy face to her 

“Monsieur Filhot* — Fourth floor — room 83,” he said, when 
she asked him to let Monsieur Filhot know that a lady wanted to 
have a word with him, addmg 

“He’s probably m* you’d better go up and see.” But she m- 
sisted, and shpped a com into his hand. He stared at her with a 
hideous gnn 

“No name’ Just — ‘a lady’»” 

She climbed the stairs very slowly behind him They were 
steep, and the higher dicy went the darker diey became The smell 
of cooking which had been noticeable on the ground-floor gave 
place, as they mounted, to a pervadmg odour of slops and drains 
A voice exclaimed* 

“Why, of course, ask her to come up ” 

Somebody leaned over the banisters, and she heard die voice 
agam* “What a lot of fuss!” Obviously the tall young man 
standmg on the fourth-floor landmg was expectmg an entirely 
different lady His features suddenly froze. 
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“J am Georges Filhot, Madame ” 

The open door of his room did somethmg to dissipate the 
gloom of the landmg, but he was standing agamst the light All 
she could see was that he was tall and stooped shghtly, that he 
had a low forehead and black, tousled hair, that he was in his 
shirt-sleeves and wore a knitted pullover The collar of his blue 
shirt was open Ther^e assured him that she would not trespass 
on more than two minutes of his time There was something she 
wanted to tell him She entered the room with a firm step and 
turned to face him. He had deliberately left the door open She 
told him who she was 

Long years had taught her what to expect to sec on the faces 
of people at Samt-Clair or Argelousc when her name was men- 
tioned — a look of himgry cunosity; and it was a preasely similar 
expression that showed now on the exaggeratedly long and bony 
countenance bendmg above her She saw m it, too, a hmt of 
anxiety and mistrust This she set herself at once to dispel 

“There’s nothing to worry about I’ve not come here to meddle 
in matters that don’t concern me I’ve merely called on you,” she 
continued hastily, “to say that should you and Mane have to 
make a deasion, it is well that you should know . . 

She spoke perfectly calmly, with somethmg of her old ease of 
manner Although she made her meaning perfectly plain, she 
had a feelmg that her words had failed to have any effect on the 
young man, and she set herself, while she was speaking, to dis- 
cover what It was that was so odd about him. She noticed that he 
had a shglit cast m one eye, and that this blemish gave to what 
otherwise would have been a perfectly ordmary face a certaui 
charm, the sort of muzzmess that goes with mtoxication. With- 
out the slightest hint of false humihty, but also without m any 
way seemmg to give him a lesson in manners, she asked whether 
she might sit down He apologized awkwardly, and pushed an 
arm-chair towards her, first clearmg it of an overcoat, a dirty 
shirt and several gramophone records Then he passed his hand 
several times over his cheeks and chm, remarkmg with some 
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show of embarrassment diat he had not shaved He shut the 
window 

“One can’t hear oneself speak/’ he said 

“It must be awful living so near the station/’ 

“Oh, noise doesn’t botlicr me ” 

He sat down on the bed, facing her, and listened attentively 
to what she had to say 

“I want you to realize that I have not come to ask your mten- 
tions, or anythmg like that . My husband has told me nothing 
of any plans he may have for Mane, and I live too far re- 
moved from my daughter to have any views of my own on the 
matter. • . /’ 

She was aware of a certain quality in her voice quite unlike its 
usual tone, something tliat had nothmg to do with her own 
deliberate choice — z breathlessness, a hoarseness m the lower 
register She heard herself say 

“This makmg over of my property to Mane will mean that I 
shall go out of her life completely ” 

She uttered die phrase quite simply, and stressed it with a 
movement of the hand She was not trymg to make an effect, nor 
yet to pose as a victim Georges Filhot assured her that he “was 
not the sort of man to worry about such material details.” In a 
tone that was a cunous mixture of insolence and timidity, he 
added: 

“We are not like our parents, who drought of nothmg but 
dowries and wills and legaaes The slump lias blown all that sort 
of thing sky-high It doesn’t mterest us any longer ” 

“I can qmte beheve that But your father has a right to know 
what I mean to do with my money I give you full liberty to pass 
on to him what I have just told you — ^if you think it necessary 
to do so.” 

“Is Mane with youe” 

He looked at her rather uncertainly. Now that the wmdow 
was closed, the room smelt of old clothes, tobacco and soap. 
The sun had gone behind a cloud, and suddenly the place took on 
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a sordid look Tlierese knew that the moment had come to make 
an effort on Mane’s behalf 

“She IS gomg back this evemng have you any message for 
her?” 

“Madame, I want you to understand . ” 

At once she collected all her faculties She looked at him with 
an expression which she knew well how to assume at will It 
combmed complete detachment from any personal concern with 
an air of passionate mterest m what her interlocutor might wish 
to confide m her He told her that he was twenty-two, and that 
the idea of mamage ternfied him If he had got to marry, her 
daughter was die woman he would choose 

“Ah^” Ther^se broke m; “have lyoui audiority to repeat what 
you have said, to her^ You aren’t, of course, m any way com- 
mitted . 

It wasn’t, he said, evasion on his part His feelings for Mane 
were of the tenderest She formed part of all his memones of 
childhood and youth Had it not been for her, his hohdays at 
Samt-Clair would have been intolerable 

“I love diat part of die country, and hate it too Can you 
understand that?” 

“Oh, I . ” 

He blushed, remembenng who this woman was, and what the 
mere mention of Samt-Clair must mean to her But somehow he 
could not identify with Therese Desqueyroux the woman who 
was sittmg there lookmg at him so thoughtfully from bchmd her 
short veil 

“I’m not saymg that I shall never marry,” he went on after a 
pause, “only Aat just at this moment the whole idea seems im- 
possible^ In the first place, there’s Law School and all the endless 
examinations 

“That wouldn’t make any difference,” broke in Therfese — 
“just the reverse, m fact Marriage has a setdmg influence it keeps 
a man at home. But I can quite understand that at your age you 
hesitate.” 
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“It is natural, isn’t it, Madame* You see, I am only twenty- 

99 

two. 

She kept her gaze fixed steadily on the long, thin face Though 
the features were prominent, they had an odd, sketchy look The 
dark brown eyes, with tlieir famt suspicion of a cast, seemed 
cunously unfocused. The lips alone were strongly and boldly 
marked 

“It would be more accurate to say that you are already twenty- 
two ” 

Almost as though he were suffenng physical pam, he said 

“You mean that Tm no longer so very youngs*” 

“Scarcely that but somehow, once one has started on a 
journey, it is as diough one had already readied the end . . 
don’t you feel that^” 

Yes, he most certainly did 

“You’ll hardly believe it, but, do you know, the day I turned 
twenty I actually cried’” 

“You had good reason to do so,” said Therese very simply 

He listened to her with deep attention. She said that youth, so 
far from bemg the beginmng of dungs, is nothing but a time of 
misery. . . 

“But,” she went on, holding one of the records close to her 
eyes m an attempt to read the title, “you, who love music, must 
know that it can express that truth as nothuig else can Schu- 
mann, for instance. . 

“That, I think, is what I chiefly demand of music Do you 
think that many young people suffer m just this way»” 

When Therese rephed that he ought to be better able than she 
to answer that question, “I had a friend,” he suddenly said, 
“who killed himself last July There was no apparent reason for 
him to do so, or none of the reasons that are usually given to 
explain suiade We were very intimate There was no woman 
m his hfe: he had no vices. . ” 

“Did he take drugs’” 

“No— but I think (the idea came to me while you were speak- 
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xng just now) that he had some such feeling as the one you were 
descnbmg . He wanted to prcapitate the end of something. 
He wanted to have done with everything once and for all It is 
not a feelmg that I, personally, have ever had 

Ther&e got up 

“Mane is waiting for me, and I am keepmg you . 

In quite a different tone — z tone of brisk common sense, she 
added 

“I realize that what frightens you at the moment is the thought 
of marriage m general May I tell her that? — and may I add that 
your feelmgs towards her arc unchanged?’’ 

He did not answer her question, instead “It’s odd, isn’t it»” 
he remarked, “I had completely forgotten who you are I had 
never imagmcd . . . Mane never gave me the slightest idea. 
She’s a poor hand at descnbmg people 

For a few moments neidicr of diem said anything Then, to 
break the silence, he asked whether he might say good-bye to 
Mane before she left He supposed she was takmg the ten o’clock 
tram> 

“Why don’t you dme with us»” She made diis suggestion on 
the spur of the moment, and almost without thmkmg what she 
was saymg “Afterwards, you can see her to the station ” 

He showed no surprise, and accepted with enthusiasm It was 
understood that he would turn up about six 

At this moment a servant pushed open the door, which had 
been left ajar 

“Madame Garem’s askmg for you I said you had somebody 
with you . . She’s waiting dov/mtairs ” 

Georges Filhot turned towards Th&ese and said, wnth a rather 
complacent air. 

“Madame Octave Garcm, you know The Garans of Laburtlie 
Aren’t they some sort of relations of yours? They’re living in 
Pans now ” 

“I knew her modier-in-law very well,” said Therese “You 
mustn’t keep her waiting — though I expect she’s used to it ” 
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He protested with a somewhat fatuous air “No, no . . 
really, I shouldn’t like you to think 
A tall young woman was standing m die hall when Therese 
reached it She glanced hurriedly at her m passmg It was almost 
one o’clock She walked home full of the thought of how happy 
slie was gomg to make Mane How impatient the poor darling 
must be getting* . She mustn’t raise her hopes too high 
But, despite her good resolutions, she couldn’t, when she saw 
her daughter waiting for her on the landmg, help exclaiming 
“Guess who’s dimng with us to-mght^” 

Mane smiled, but did not trust herself to utter the name 
“He’ll be here round about six — and, later on, he’ll take you to 
the station . 

Mane drew her mother into the drawmg-room, and, without 
giving her time to take off hei hat, flung her arms round her neck 
“How good you are* — and what a httle beast I’ve been*” 
Th&^se freed herself with a faint movement of impatience 
“You mustn’t say dungs like that I’m not good ” 

She led the way mto the dining-room 
“Tell me everythmg that happened — every thmg* What you 
said and what he answered What did you dunk of him?” 
“You mustn’t get too exated*” 

The feeling of happmess which had been with Therese all die 
way home, the thought that she was gomg to give her daughter 
pleasure, vanished suddenly into dun air She mustn’t, she kept on 
saymg to herself, pamt the future m too rosy a light. There might 
be a harsh awakening m store for Mane 
“Yes, he’s going to dme with us, that’s all setded . But 
he doesn’t want to feel that he’s tied It’s as well that you 
should reahze that once and for all He made a great point of it ” 
“Ah*” 

Mane’s gaze was fixed on her mother. She went on pourmg 
water mto her glass although it was already full 
“You’re soaking the tablecloth, dear Whatever you do, don’t 
worry. It’s the thor^ht of marnage that fnghtens him He can’t, 
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at the moment, face the idea After all, it’s only natural at 
twenty-two But there is no doubt whatever in my mind that 
he IS very fond of you ” 

For a few moments neither said aiiythmg more Marie dabbed 
at the water she had spilled She pushed her plate away 

“I can’t eat a thing So he told you that his feelings fbi me . • . 
he did really say Teelmgs’j»” 

Therbe was sure tliat he had, diough she was equally convinced 
tliat he had not used the word love The corners of Mane’s 
moutli began to tremble m a way she Icnew of old Hastily she 
added that “feelmgs” was only another way of saying “love ” 
Mane pressed her widi questions What else had he said^ He 
must have said a good deal considcnng tlie time they had spent 
together 

“Oh, I don’t know — ^somethmg about your being all mixed 
up in his mmd with memories of his holidays, about your being 
a part of his life 

“And after that’” 

Sitting there with her elbows on the table and her chin resting 
on her linked fingers, Mane never once took her eyes from her 
motlier’s face 

“I really don’t remember . 

“But you were almost half an hour with him. . 

“I tlimk we talked about music . Mane’s face assumed 
a long-buffenng expicssion “He’s crazy about music,” she 
muttered 

“And you hate it . . all the Desqueyroux do . . what bad 
luck^” 

The girl protested that there was no point nowadays m being 
able to play the piano 

“However well I might play, Georges says, my interpretatioii 
would never come up to his records ” 

Therese made it clear that, aU the same, she did think it un- 
fortunate, 

“Why’” insisted Mane, “he can have all the music he wants,” 
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“I know that, darling StiU, it’s delightful for a musically 
minded man if his wife can play at sight . But that’s not the 
point What’s really senous, if you want my opinion, is the 
fundamental lack of sympathy implied by that difference between 
you When a woman hates music and her husband can’t do 
without It, there is bound to be somethmg of a barrier between 
them ” 

She was speaking m a low voice there was a look of anxious 
melancholy on her face 

“I’ll learn to love everything he loves,” Mane broke in pas- 
sionately “I’m not worrying my head about that It ts possible, 
don’t you think ^ . If he insists 
Th&^ shook her head 

“You can be easy on that score . he won’t After all, if you 
are really going to live together, it may be no bad thmg that he 
should have that way of escape open to him He will be able 
to wander whenever he likes in a country mto which you cannot 
follow him Music is often a blessed compensation for too great 
a propmquity Sometimes it’s the man it helps, sometimes the 
woman . which is all as it should be. Even when husband and 
wife are both devoted to music it sometimes happens that the very 
pleasure they share becomes an instrument of separation Music 
iimtes those only who love one another with the same kind of 
love operatmg at the same moment of time ” 

“But wc do love one another. Mamma He spoke of his love 
— ^you said he did — or at least of his feehngs ” 

Therese had got up, and now burned mto the drawmg-room, 
followed by Mane, who could not let the subject alone. 

“Time and time agam he has said that I am the only woman in 
his life . What are you smilmg at’” 

Therese compressed her bps T won’t tell her about that Garcm 
creature,* she kept saymg to herself, and rephed that she wasn’t 
smihng, but merely making a face — ^she’d had a sudden twmge of 
neuralgia She was going to he down for a bit in a darkened 
room. Mane had better set about makmg arrangements for 
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dinner She mustn’t forget the Champagne, and she must order 
an ice-puddmg She knew what Georges liked 

‘IfU give you somethmg to thmk about, dear ” 

Lying stretched on her bed, Therese listened to the clink and 
clatter of chma The afternoon was overcast The furniture feebly 
reflected back the dull hght The day was pursuing its usual 
course The noise of cars and lorries reached her ears, the screech 
of brakes and the shrill cries of children at play — an audible 
reimnder that humamty was still busy reproducing itself The 
chair-mender came round, soundmg his httle horn ‘Mane must 
not pitdi her hopes too high . . but I must be careful not to 
stnke a mortal blow at her happmess Do I want to strike a 
mortal blow at her happmess It would be a worse enme than the 
one I committed years ago I had some excuse dien I was buried 
ahve, and I lifted the stone which was keeping me from the air. 
What ts this essential me to which Tm for ever harkmg back? I 
really do mean most awfully well'f’ (She laughed quiedy to 
herself, alone there m the dark.) ‘When I embarked on that con- 
fession the other evening it was only because I wanted to make 
Mane go back to her father. . I rose above myself, and I 
rejoiced m my ability to do so, even though my suffermg was 
perfeedy genmne . But what really gave me pleasure was 
that deasion I made yesterday to surrender my fortune When I 
did that I felt as though I were floatmg at an incredible height 
above my ordmary everyday self I chmb and chmb and chmb — 
and then suddenly I shp back mto this frozen nastmess of malevo- 
lence — ^which is my true self when Tm not making an effort, the 
self to which I keep on returmng 

She shifted her pillow, makmg it higher ‘No, Tm not really 
as hornble as all that The trouble is that I demand clarity of 
vision m others. What irritates me about Mane is the way she 
has of hvmg m a world of illusions iVe always had a passion 
for tearmg the bandages from other people’s eyes iVe always 
insisted that those round me should see thmgs as they are. I 
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suppose It IS that I need companionship m despair I canh under- 
stand not despairing Is it mere viaousncss on my part that makes 
me want to shout at Mane, “You must know that he doesn’t love 
you, tliat he never will love you, or, at any rate, not with the 
same sort of love that you feel”? I want to make her see what a 
vast duSerence there is between a woman who will inevitably 
turn mto an old Argelouse gossip and a young man who is for 
ever tormented with cunosity and anguish What impudence it is 
to think that one can snatch at a man and his destmy and make 
him one’s own private property* I’ll tell her tiiat I’ll tell her 
that even if she does marry him she’ll never be able to climb to 
the level on which he Lves She might, of course, m die long 
lun, manage to knock him off his perch, but if she does that, then 
he’ll fall dead at her feet — quite dead No,’ she whispered to 
1 erself, ‘I’ll tell her no such thing ’ 

The afternoon wore itself out Cars hooted at one another at 
the street-crossmgs She could hear the trams on the Boulevard 
Samt-Germain hi a moment of sudden quiet a bird shrilled and 
fell silent She would remain sliut away here in this room, making 
scarcely a movement, as though her simplest gesture had the 
power to wound Marie She must keep a careful watch on her 
tongue, say only the most ordmary dungs 

When Mane came and knocked at the door of her modier’s 
room, Therese called back that she felt much better, that 
she would be all right by diimer-time, but would lest until 
then. 

Just after six o’clock she heard the front-door bell, and dien a 
man’s voice, followed by Mane’s nervous laugh At moments 
they both spoke together in low tones ‘They’re probably talkmg 
about me,* thought Therese Silence returned, and she might well 
have assumed that there was no one m the drawmg-room They 
had at least that between them Their bodies could take pity on 
hearts estranged, umtmg above the sundermg gulf m an effort to 
hide It from their eyes, to pretend it was not. No doubt he was 
resting his head on her shoulder. For the moment all their 
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problems were resolved, and the questions waiting for an answer 
might be left, for the time being, m suspense 
Witli dehberate mtent they moved a chair, spoke some in- 
different phrase m loud voices, coughed A smell of cooking came 
from die kitchen Th^r^se switched on the hght, got up, and put 
cold cream on her face He had never seen her without her hat. 
She knew a way of domg her hair which made her forehead look 
less bald Wble the tongs were heating she put on a dress of black 
marocam, and a blue scarf which hid her throat She did not 
want him to sec her face as it really was, did not wish to be 
known by him Her appearance should he no less than her words. 
She would speak as little as possible, would efface herself It 
might not be easy There are those with whom one finds oneself 
talkmg whether one means to or not This mormng their con- 
versation might have gone on mdefimtely But this cvenmg Mane 
would be there But immediately after dinner the young people 
would leave her The tram went at ten The play would be over. 
In all, It had lasted but two days — ^lier confession to her daughter, 
her offer of her fortune, her mission to the young man She had 
played a noble r 61 e, and had been pleased at the way she had 
mterpreted it To-night she would once more see thmgs as they 
were, would enter again upon her state of nothingness. 


V 

S HE realized, as soon as she jomed them, that she had inter- 
rupted a conversation about herself There was an awkward 
silence which, somehow or other, she must manage to filL 
Durmg dinner she fell back, with a sense of rehef, on recollec- 
tions of Samt-Clair and Argelouse She talked about people whose 
sons were known to Georges Filhot He never — he and she— 
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seemed to be speakmg of the same generation “Yes, I suppose 
her son wcM be about your age ” — “No, the DeguiUieim I 

mean must be your fnend’s uncle . 

“What makes Argelouse so melancholy,” said Georges, “is 
that the trees are scarcely longer-lived than the human inhabi- 
tants Their generations pass away as quickly as those of the men 
and women who are their neighbours The landscape is for ever 
changmg You would hardly know Argelouse to-day It is a very 
diifferent place from the one you knew as a child The older trees 
are all cut down There are wide open vistas where once the view 
was obscured by woodland 

“In my day,” replied Therese, “the landowners were proud of 
their pines Rather than fell them, they would let them rot 
where diey stood ” A moment later she added. “I shall never go 
back there ” 

Neither Mane nor Georges said anythmg They sat there, 
watching her dnnk 

“But if I did,” she went on, “I should recognize the sandy soil, 
the rocky outcrops, the swift-flowing, ice-cold streams, the smell 
of resm and of bog, die sound of pattermg hooves as the sheep 
come to the shepherd’s call ” 

“Anyone heanng you talk would think diat you had loved 
Argelouse ” 

“Loved? — ^not exacdy But I endured such suffering there that 
It comes to very much the same thmg ” 

He did not know what to answer As the moment of leave- 
takmg drew near. Mane kept her eyes glued to his face It was as 
though she were dnnkmg her fill, knowmg the thirst that lay m 
wait for her. He asked whether he might smoke 

“I suppose yoffU be going home some time between Christ- 
mas and the New Year?” said Therese, “m less than diree months 
you’ll be seeing one another again ” 

“Three months!” exclaimed Mane. 

She bent her head above her plate so that her hair feU forward 
and left visible an ear which was not one of her best features She 
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kept twisting a ring that she wore on her nght hand, simlmg at 
Georges the while Therese noted tliat she had rather an “un- 
kempt” look The stuff she put on her hair had failed to subdue it 
completely, and the loose, short strands sticking out from her 
head gave her the appearance of a young crow Now and then 
Therese caught her stealing a sidelong glance m her direction, but 
It was quickly averted Georges was eating slowly, and continued 
long after his compamons had fimshed He refused nothing, and 
dawdled over his cheese and his dessert as though there had been 
no sweet course He gulped down tlie Champagne almost as soon 
as his glass was filled 

“You ought to be off now, darhng,” said Therbe* “Monsieur 
Filhot will take your bag do\vn for you ” 

When the moment came to say good-bye, Mane clasped her 
mother m a warm embrace Therese freed herself rather too 
quickly 

“Now, be sensible young people,” she said Once more she 
was left alone She was conscious of a state of mental agitation, 
of a restlessness which was defmitely pleasurable She took up a 
book, but could not settle down to read, t have not broken up 
their relationship,’ she told herself* T have spoiled nothmg for 
them All thmgs considered, I have been rather a help than 
otherwise to Mane, and if the marnage does come off . ’ She 
drought again about her decision to make over her fortune, but 
this time without any feelmg of satisfaction She was beginning, 
indeed, to be somewhat uneasy on that score The magnificence 
of the gesture no longer had power to satisfy her vanity She saw 
now what a difference so great a sacrifice would make to her own 
life. She tned to calm her new-born anxiety ‘They 11 never 
consent . or, at any rate, they’ll see that I get an adequate 
allowance, and that W1 be a great deal better than my present 
condition of uncertainty . I may, m the long run, be better 
off than I am now.’ She uttered a little laugh ‘A generous 
impulse IS never thrown away,’ She had put on very little make- 
up, and was surprised to see in the mirror how high her colour 
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was She had taken a small amount of Champagne it must be 
that When the tight bands of despair loosen it is usually because 
of some tmy, some purely physical, cause — a good night's sleep, 
a glass of wme The sense of misery seems gone for good, 
tliough actually it has witlidrawn only a short distance We know 
that it will return, but for the moment it is no longer with us 
The world is a good place, after all — ^perhaps we have still a long 
life before us No lonelmess short of death is irreparable Who 
knows what nieetmg may come our way this evening, to- 
morrow? So many paths cross our own At any moment a spark 
may kindle, a current of sympadiy be set up To-mght, Th&ese 
would give free play to her sense of happiness Her heart was no 
longer troublmg her ‘Perhaps Tm not gomg to die after all,’ she 
thought ‘perhaps I’m gomg to hve ’ 

She opened the wmdow and leaned out above the lU-lit and 
still noisy street The iron bhnds were bemg pulled down in front 
of the shop-wuidows with much ratthng and bangmg Sleek 
black limousmes were ghdmg over die roadway, baymg briefly 
with their horns at the crossmgs The screech of brakes on a 
motor-bus drowned every sound but one — ^which she sensed 
rather than heard on the landmg outside her own front-door 
It was followed by voices — ^Anna’s and a man’s — ^m the entry, 
the one was askuig a question, the other answenng Ther^se 
closed the wmdow, and saw Georges FiUiot standmg bareheaded 
before her He was still weaniig his overcoat She was suddenly 
conscious once agam of her aihng heart Her jaws contracted the 
hard look which came into her eyes with the onset of pam made 
the young man think that she was angry with him for commg 
back, 

“Did you forget something?” 

He stammered out that he merely wanted to tell her about 
Marie Everything had gone off all right He had managed to get 
her a corner seat 

Therbe had dropped mto a chair, and was leanmg shghdy 
forward in an effort to get the pain under control She was quite 
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motionless, like one of those small reptiles that simulate death 
when attacked She begged him, rather gaspingly, to take the 
odier chair He reahzcd then that she was not so much vexed, 
perhaps, as suffermg 

'‘Just a little queasmess . it’s better already . . . m a few 
seconds I shall be all nght ” 

They were conscious now of no sounds save the ticbng of the 
clock and of a wireless m one of the neighbouring flats He forced 
himself not to look at the corpse-like face before him, but Ins eyes 
kept on wandermg back to the great dome-hke forehead on 
winch scarcely a line was visible He could not help taking note 
of the lowered hds, of the dark circles round the eyes, of lie lips 
whicli were not so much closed as forably clenched Suddenly 
he realized that she too was watchmg him from beneath her 
lashes He flushed and turned away his head She sat up 
straighter 

"I’m better now Tell me about Mane Did she go off m a 
happy frame of mind?” 

He thought so 

"What did she say to you?” 

He did not dare to say in reply, "Most of what we said was 
about you . . ” and yet, wasn’t this tie moment for him to get 
her to clear up the point that was worrying him? As he had said 
more than once to Mane, it wasn’t that her mother had felt the 
need to regain her freedom at any cost — that didn’t surpnsc him. 
What he found really mcredible was die version of the afifair put 
about by the people of Saint-Clair. How was it possible to 
believe that the woman whose tormented face he now saw 
turned towards him had been able, day after day, week after 
week, to administer poison in tiny doses and keep a man in a 
condition of long-drawn-out agony? Mane had agreed with 
him that the whole thing was utterly mconceivable Truth to 
tell, by diminishmg her mother’s responsibility she was serving 
the interests of her own love, and that was tie one dung she cared 
about But she had not known what answer to make when 
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Georges had voiced liis surprise at her not pushing her enquiries 
furtlier “Your mother was perfectly willing that you should 
question her, yet you wouldn’t take advantage of the opportun- 
ity^” No doubt it was all very painful, but anything would be 
better than uncertainty “Had I been in your place, I couldn’t have 
gone on living ” To diat her reply had been that he was now 
on sufficiently famihar terms widi Thei&se Desqueyroux to ask 
her himself Tins goaded him to a protest “It doesn’t matter to 
me except on your account ” His words had caused her intense 
happmess, and she was, no doubt, at this very moment, brooding 
over them m the tram She did not know that he had been lying, 
that Therbe’s mystery thnlled him apart from any bearing it 
might have on her It was not of her he had been thinking as he 
climbed these stairs and rang at this door But when Therese 
pressed her former question with a “Won’t you tell me what you 
talked about>” he kept his true thoughts hidden “What does one 
talk about to a young girh” he said with a touch of contempt m 
his voice. Ther^e smiled All that mattered, she said, was that 
her httle daughter should have gone off happy He expressed a 
fear that he might have given her too much hope He was ternfied 
lest one day she might be disappomted . He was watchmg 
Th&^se closely, and saw that her face displayed no sign of irn- 
tation 

“Mane does not expect an immediate deasion The great 
thing IS to have gained a little time Whatever you make up your 
mmd eventually to do, you won’t feel diat you have been rushed 
She will be free this summer to see you every day. She must take 
her chance ” 

He was pleased to find that she could view the problem from 
so detached a pomt of view She really was a mother m a thou- 
sand There was nothmg she did not understand 

“In my heart of hearts,” she went on, “I feel that her chance is, 
on the whole, pretty good ” 

He smiled, not knowmg what to answer, and shghtly raised 
one shoulder 
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“What do you do with yourselves in summer-time at Saint- 
Clair^' In my young days 

“Young people to-day have always one thing they can fall 
back on — the mill-stream We bathe m it every day, and when 
we come out of die water we he in the sun 
“What^” she exclaimed, “even at Saint-Clair?” He tliought 
she sounded worried and shocked, and hastened to reassure her 
“We are terribly well behaved "" 

She interrupted him “You don’t think I’m worrymg about 
that, do you — and remembered suddenly that they were dis- 
cussing her daughter There was something rather fatuous in the 
smile he turned on her as he proceeded with a somewhat suc- 
culent deliberation to describe the bathing expeditions, which 
were so like, yet so unlike, the sort of thing that went on at the 
seaside the cold, still water above the mill-dam through winch 
their bodies were so clearly visible, and later, when they were 
lying on die dry grass of the bank, the speclded light falling 
through leaves on human flesh, making it so much more a living 
thing than it could ever look on treeless shores 
“Mane and I get on wonderfully together We just he there, 
side by side, for hours at a time, saying nothmg Occasionally 
we take a dip, but one can’t swim for very long; the water is too 
cold and diere arc too many weeds So we climb out and lie 
dovm agam The crickets and the grasshoppers stop chirpmg and 
then start up agam, quite close to our ears, as though we were 
dead Our eyes grow used to seemg only the life of the tree-tops 
“^squirrels, jays 

“Marie’s neck and arms are still sunburnt — I noticed that.” 
“She never looks so pretty as at the end of the holidays ” 
“You are in love with her, you know^” 

“I’m not sure,” he rephed He seemed to be in a softened 
mood and smiled vaguely. He got up, lit a cigarette, and, as 
Therese began, “We must ” and then broke off, went and 
leaned against the bookcase 
“What» What must wc do^^” 
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. See to It tliat the life of the human creacuic whom wc 
have chosen, or who has chosen us, remains a long siesta in the 
sun, an endless lassitude in which the body can enjoy an almost 
animal surrender We must never forget that die person lymg 
theie at our side, widim reach of our hand, is at peace with the 
world, fulfilled and acquiescent — that both of us would radier be 
where they are than anywhere else The day must be so hot and 
still, the mmd so torpid, that treachery, even in diought, becomes 
impossible 

“It iS true that as soon as it gets a bit cool our minds begin to 
wander, and we feel the need to wander off somewhere else. 
Mane asks me suddenly, ‘What are ^ou tlimkmg about^*’ *’ 

“And you reply, ‘About nothmg, dearest,’ because it would 
be too complicated a task to make her free of the world whose 
threshold you have just crossed, where there is no room for a 
woman 

“That IS what Mondoux alwajs says ’’ 

Th&ese asked, “And who is Mondoux^” though she knew 
in advance precisely who he was die wondeiful object of hero- 
worship who is almost always present m the lives of men of 
Georges’ age, the fnend who has read everything, can play any 
piece of music, and follows a mysterious star of his own the 
marvellous person whom you simply must meet — and whom 
every woman knows diat she will hate “It’s not easy to get on 
mtimate terms with him, of course — ^but if he takes a liking to 
you . . As a rule, the prodigy m question is chiefly remarkable 
for his spots and his Adam’s apple Usually he is despeiately shy, 
frantically proud and very jealous . The influence of die 
Mondoux of this world is always considerable . ‘But why 
should I worry!*’ thought Ther^c. ‘Mane has no reason to be 
afraid of Mondoux , 

“I must bnng you two together he’ll interest you. But are 
you sure tm not keeping you up^ It’s eleven o’clock already ” 

“Oh, sleep and I . 

All the same, she got up and said nothing more that mighr 
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have the effect of keeping him from going He asked to be 
allowed to see her agam Mane had told him that he need not be 
afiaid of makmg a nuisance of himself He watched eagerly for a 
sign of assent Theresc gave no answer to his question, but — 
“Poor Mane’” she sighed 
“Why ‘poor Mane’»” 

“Because when you go down for the New Year there won’t be 
any bathing or lymg m die sun ” 

“But we shall sec one another She doesn’t often come to 
our house, nor do I go to hers But she’s a good horsewoman, 
aldiough you may not know it, and we go nding m all weathers 
We usually meet at Silhct, the derelict farm ” 

“It was derelict even when I was young . She could still 
see m imagmation the obscene drawing traced on die wall in 
charcoal, and the heap of turves m the comer where sometimes 
a shepherd would spend the night 
“We tether our horses m the sheep-pen Wc build a big 
ire 

For a moment or two they neither of them said anything more. 
It was Thercse who broke the silence 
“Perhaps my husband will be more wilhng now to receive you. 
It would be a good deal more comfortable for both of you . . 
and you could have some music ” 

He looked at her with a gnn. 

“That shows how httle you know Mane she loathes music ” 
Therese shrugged her shoulders and smiled, as though saying 
m so many words, “What can I have been thmkmg about^*” 
“Oh, well,” she remarked, “it really doesn’t matter these days 
There’s always the gramophone ” 

He pulled a face, and seemed to be choking back a word of 
protest. She was suddenly conscious of a deep sense of happiness, 
and felt ashamed. 

“You’ll write to her, won’t you^*” she asked with precipitate 
eagerness. 

And when he promised to send her a letter soon — 
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“Not soon,” she insisted, “but kow?, at once Think how awful 
these fiist da) s of separation will be for her ” 

“I hate writing letters,” he said, “except, of course, to Mon- 
doux Tve made a regular collection of ‘Thoughts,’ you know, 
from die ones he’s sent me, arranged under diree headings — 
Politics, Philosophy, Religion I’ll lend it you one of these days It 
really is remarkable Why are you smiling!* Are you laugh- 
ing at me!*” 

She shook her head ‘How idiotic men are at that age,’ she was 
thmkmg ‘how aggressively stupid one can be at twenty ’ 

All the same, Georges promised to write to Mane, and asked 
whether he might pay Therese another call. 

“W’hat for’” she asked, and, seeing that she had put him out of 
countenance, added brighdy “To talk to me about Mane’ Come 
as often as you like . though I am scarcely ever at home ” 
There was something sad and preoccupied about die way m 
which he thanked her, remarking, as though quite casually, diat 
he and Mondoux “met most days for Imicli at the DeusMagoU ” 
She followed him mto the entry His hand hesitated on the 
door-knob, and he turned to her 
“I should so much like to know ” he began, not widiout 
embarrassment . . “But no,” he fimshed, “that can wait until 
another day ” 

Only on the second attempt did he succeed m shutting the door 
behmdhim Th&ese hstened to die sound of his footsteps growmg 
less and less distinct as he descended the stairs. Then she went 
back into the drawmg-room, where confusion reigned in a fog of 
tobacco smoke. The padded arm-chairs and the low fireside seat 
had changed places Life had come back to these waifi and strays 
from Argelouse She could guess pretty accurately what it was 
that he wanted to know, but he would never get more out of her 
than she might decide to telL She felt herself, to a really miracu- 
lous degree, complete mistress of her past actions. ‘It’s all a ques- 
tion of hghtmg,’ she thought, standing m front of the glass and 
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studying the face she saw reflected there— the face, not of the real 
Therese, but of a stranger, the face that had been reflected in his 
own childlike gaze She need only, with a single gesture, have 
swept back her hair, leaving uncovered her brow and temples 
Yes, witli her own two hands she could, in the space of a second, 
have effaced that lynig image of herself But now she touched 
her mouth with lipstick, put powder on her cheeks As tliough 
reply mg to the comment of some unseen adversary, she said out 
loud “After all, he is going to write to her I made him promise 
to send a letter. Mane will be happy 

She couldn’t not have reahzed die he she was acting, but now 
she nestled into it, seeking rest She felt thirsty and went into the 
kitchen 

“Not gone to bed yet>” 

The room was clean and neat The copper saucepans, which 
were never used, shone bnghtly She saw Anna sitting there, her 
elbows on the table, her head between her two clenched fists 
Her greasy hair, badly cut and left too long, half hid a face puflfy 
with tears What was wrong with the girh Had her boy friend 
left her in die lurch » Was she ilb Was she, perhaps, m the family 
way^ This was the moment for which Thcrbe once had longed, 
when suffenng should breach die wall winch separated her from 
Anna, makmg it possible for her at last to find a way mto diat 
squahd htde destmy . But to-night she averted her gaze, took 
a glass, swallowed its contents at a smgle gulp, and left the kitchen 
widiout so much as makmg a smgle sign of friendship 

On her way through the dming-room she felt suddenly mat 
she had got to stand still for a moment Till now she had 
forgotten all about her heart, but it was beginning to force itself 
on her attention Movmg very slowly, leamng on the furniture 
and against die wall, she reached die drawmg-room and sat down, 
her body held shghdy forward She had forgotten the feel of 
that terrible hand which seemed to grip her left shoulder, of the 
pam that spread nght through her body, thrustmg deep into her 
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breast In the silence of the night she could hear her own breath- 
ing Her eyes wandered over die walls of her prison Life had 
come into it again this evening and still hung poised among die 
disordeied chairs and die smell of tobacco smoke Life had come 
back She did not want to die The doaor had assured her diat if 
she took only a little ordinary care of herself and avoided all 
imprudence She repeated to herself what the specialist had 
said when last she consulted Inm The X-ray photographs had not 
been very distinct — impossible to tell from diem what precisely 
the trouble was She was seriously ill, of that there could be no 
doubt “But/* he had added, “one never knows in heart cases ** 
After all, livmg the hfe she did, it ought to be easy for her to 
take die necessary precautions But from now on she must not 
run any risks The pain began to grow less mtense She wouldn’t 
he down, but would spend the night sitting m her chair Mane 
was still m the tram She must be beyond Orleans by this time 
Maybe she was thinking that she had all his love Well, let her 
think ^ It was better so Th^rese would do everything in her 
power to make that illusion a reahty Why should she pity 
Marie? — ^Maric, who was only seventeen and bursting with 
health Seventeen^ . . life stretching before her as far as eye 
could see . ‘While here am I, already standing at die door of 
die slaughter-house^ . 

The hour of one sounded from many clocks. The pain had 
grown dull now, but it was still there The hand had just percept- 
ibly loosened its hold. She was no longer thmkmg of Mane, of 
Georges, of anyone Her whole attention was concentrated on 
herself, on the trouble deep-seated there at the very centre of her 
being, as though by staring it out of countenance she could keep 
the undisaplincd organ withm bounds, could still its frantic 
beating, could check the headlong race, and bring it to a halt 
upon die very brink of nothmgness. 



VI 

yt BOUT eleven o’clock one morning, avv^’cek after Georges’ 
visit, Therbe was walkuig slowly along tlie street intent 
^ ^ on any signs of flats to let Though the stairs m the old 
house where at present she was living were far from steep, they 
called for an effort on hcx part which could not but be dangerous 
The specialist, to whom she had paid a second visit, had expressed 
It as Ills opinion tliat she ought to be somewhere where a lift was 
available, unless, of course, she could find ground-floor accom- 
modation That she should be ready to give serious consideration 
to such a view was, m itself, a considerable step forward A week 
ago she would nevei have entertained the idea of moving 
She was not particularly worried by Georges’ silence. Had 
anyone told her diat he wrote her long letters each evening, 
which he as regularly tore up each mormng on rising, she would 
doubtless have replied “That is no news to me ” 

In fiont of the Deux Magots she bought a paper As she turned 
round, she saw a face smiiuig at her, a hand raised in welcome 
It was mere foolishness that her heart should beat so, mere 
foohshness diat she should be so much affected by such a casual 
meeting — espeaally when, as now, she had been expecting it 
She was perfeedy well aware why it was that, instead of pursuing 
her couise towards the river, she had turned to the right by 
Sauit-Germam-des-Pres She threaded her way between the 
fables Georges had got up at her approach and, looking, as usual, 
slightly washed-out, introduced a young man whom she had not 
at first noticed “This is Moiidoux, Kene Mondoux ” Her fiiist 
impiession of his companion was that he was not the figure of fun 
she had been expecting True, he was narrow-shouldered and 
carried himself with a slight stoop, but the eyes which looked out 
from his child-like face had about them a frankness whicli made 
it difficult for her not to avert her own The effect of diem was to 
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make her forget entirely tlie ready-made suit and tlic heavy laced 
boots with their brass ‘‘hooks ’’ At all costs, she felt, she must 
make him lilce her 

From a brief-case stuffed widi books he took a magazine the 
title of wlucli set her mind working hard She placed him at once 
as one of those “high-prmcipled” youtlis who had often been 
drawn to her m the past because she had so much die look of benig 
a castaway But Mondoux replied to her advances widi npn- 
committal statements, behaving like a radier crude undergraduate 
who prides himself on not taking women seriously Therese, by 
this time dioroughly ill at ease, beat aimlessly about the bush, and 
found it qmte impossible to behave naturally While Georges was 
givmg signs of that sort of nervous excitement which we most of 
us show when we have brought two of our best friends together* 
without any real conviction that they wiU get on, she began to 
ti otout the kmd of remarks which had always, m the past, earned 
lier a reputation for brilliance, only to see diem quite blatantly 
swept aside by Mondoux. Convinced that she had to do with a 
) oung man of religious scruples, she touched on die problem of 
evil and the theory of predestination, subjects with which die 
most Ignorant of women, given a certam degree of cleverness, 
can embarrass even the elect “I hope,’’ she said, breaking off in 
the middle of one of her remarks, “that I am not hurting your 
feelings?’’ But scarcely had she put the question diaii something 
which Georges let drop made it clear diat she was on die wrong 
track altogether, and that Mondoux’s attitude was very different 
from what she had supposed it to be She at once retreated from 
her previous position, assumed a more humble tone, and mstme- 
tively sought to win him over by such well-tried tactics as the 
solemn gaze and the special voice Smee, however, these seemed 
to have no effect on him, she redoubled her eff6rts imtil she was 
withm measurable distance of makmg a thorough fool of herself 
Suddenly she was aware diat Georges Filhot was staring fixedly 
at her The happiness which had been accumulating in her heart 
for the past three days burst like a diunder-clap 
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Mar\cl of marvels’ — ^lie was actually suffering’ Only too ^^ell 
did she blow the outward symptoms of jealousy A smgle glance 
sufficed to make her aware of them How many } eais was it now 
since she had last been given those Uiimistakable proofs of a man’s 
love — the pursed lips, the look of anger and reproach m brooding 
eyes’ To answer that question she would have had to take her 
mmd back to the first montlis of her life in Pans That this happi- 
ness could be hers agam was a staggering revelation The dis- 
covery diat It was so brought on a slight heart attack She kept 
her pale face raised to Mondoux’s — eidier because she wanted to 
make Georges suffer still more, or m an attempt to master her 
irregular breathing and check die pain which had begun to spread 
dirough the whole of her left side She looked like an animal 
sittmg there with ears pricked And a sound it was diat had caught 
her attention, the sound of steps, remorseless steps, deep within 
her Death, though by dcfimtion a state of nothingness, seemed 
lodged within her aihng body, and its presence there gave added 
stature to the joy which, so unexpectedly, had welled from deep 
privacies and from that joy it took an additional meed of strength 
It was as though, after all these years, love had come to her only 
to hasten the dissolution of her flesh No, her exhausted heart 
could not withstand so heady a draught Beneath the pressure of 
dns monstrous happmess it would break in pieces 
She turned to Georges 

“Would you mmd calling a taxi for me’ I am not feeling \ ery 
well Please don’t dream of commg witli me.” 

“May I come and see you this evenmg’” 

“Not diis evening to-morrow ” 

“I’ll just drop in to see how you are ” 

She forbade Inm to do any such thing She did not want him 
to see her m the degradation of physical suffermg and his 
presence would merely have die effect of makmg her worse She 
must have ume m which to pull herself togedier It was the 
suddeimess, the surprise, that had got the better of her By the 
followmg evemng she would be ready, would have her heart 
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tinder control In die taxi she kept on saying to herself, ‘I mnstnt 
die’ / But was the fact that the boy was capable of jealousy 
any proof that he loved her? Even supposing that he did, wasn’t 
It more tlian likely diat he had succumbed to one of those illu- 
sions of passion which so often afflict die young? It was highly 
improbable that he would suffer for long because of a worn-out 
woman who was already more than halfway to the grave Strug- 
ghng for breath, she realized the price she would have to pay for 
die least little stram of excitement imposed upon her heart 

For a short moment, on the landn:^, she stood quite still She 
felt for her key. He might come to see hei this evenmg Most 
certainly he would come to-morrow But would she still be alive 
to-morrow? She was powerless to keep his face from hauntmg 
her To-morrow evenmg he would hang his coat on one of this 
row of hooks There was a letter for her on the hall-table She 
recognized Marie’s handwntmg For the last two hours she had 
not once thought of Mane She gazed widi a hostile eye at the 
silly scnbble. The elongated envelope, too, was silly; so was the 
lilac paper, the red ink The whole dung breathed an air of 
foohshness While Aima was taking off her hat and her boots so 
as to spare her all unnecessary movement, she began to feel 
ashamed of herself She did not want any luncheon She 
would just sit on the low chair by the fire until die pain had gone 
Leanmg slighdy forward, she remained there, quite alone, hold- 
mg the envelope m her two hands Mane’s happiness Mane 
was her daughter But what does die tie of blood matter? 
They were just two women who barely knew one another. It 
was up to each of them to talce her chance Mane was seventeen 
and pretty. . . They used to bathe together m the mill-stream, 
and he side by side on die parched grass m a world filled vnth the 
scrapmg of grasshoppers — while she, Thercse, already halfway 
to dissolution . Had Mane shown any pity for her mother on 
that evening when she had forced her to confess her past? Perhaps 
worst of all had been her utter lack of interest She had demanded 
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no detail, had made no effort to enquire mto the circumstances of 
what had happened Georges would be more pressing 
Ther^e knew full well die meaiimg of that half-expressed ques- 
tion which he had all hut put to her when, just as he was leaving, 
he had sighed and said, *‘I should so much like to know ” It 
was in ordei that he should know that he was coming back 
O God* would his visit tarn mto a cross-examination- Was she 
to go through all diat a third time» 

She had deluded herself with the belief diat she had actually 
suffered on that endless evenmg when her daughter had forced 
from her hps those broken bits and pieces of admission, that she 
had sacrificed herself m order that Mane should go back to her 
father But the truth of the matter was that she had never truly 
loved hei child ‘I renounced something that was never mine, 
sacrificed what I did not possess ’ But how very different it 
would be if, to-morrow evening, she were to be exposed to 
another attack, this time from Georges * . . Ah * if tliat happened, 
she would he right enough* . yet, somehow, it wouldn’t be 
lymg, because the Ther^e who, fifteen years back, had deliber- 
ately, for week after week, worked out a carefully prepared plan, 
findmg each day the strength to do what she had plotted to do — 
to commit murder by mches, seemed now an utter stranger, 
seemed to be someone who had no connection whatever wnth her 
present self What was there m common between that crazy 
creature of the distant past who had made up her mmd not to 
count the number of drops of arsemc m her husband’s glass and 
tlie Ther^se of the here and now^* . what slightest resemblance 
could those two women have to one another- 

How aw^ful It was to be so clear-sighted* If only she could 
deceive herself She could see only too plainly that she had done 
nodimg durmg these past days but poison Mane’s happiness* 
And this time what excuse had she» Of wdiat crime had the girl 
been gmlty save that of runnmg to her for help and seeking 
comfort m her arms? 

The chirping of birds m the ivy of the garden, the cnes of 
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childien at play during the four o’clock recess, the clip-cIop of 
horses drawing the Bon Marche delivery vans, the hooting and 
braking of cars slowing to a halt — all the complex of famihar 
sounds Death meant no longer hearing that confused rumble, 
life, sitting here witli ears attuned to its long monotony With 
one brief act she could achieve die sacrifice of herself, witli one 
bnef act she could find atonement, could pronoimce sentence on 
herself, could crush the reptile She tore open the envelope, 
telling herself that she would be guided by what the contents of 
this unread missive might suggest Should it convey an order, 
then she would submit — of that she was determmed, no matter 
how severe it might be 

‘‘Papa and gramiy were nicer than I had expected them to be 
They had agreed not to make a hullabaloo about my running 
away, so as not to get on my nerves I told diem at once about 
you, and about what you mean to do with your money in the 
event of my marrymg They didn’t say much, but I could feel 
that they were very favourably impressed Papa said ‘That, of 
course, would make thmgsa great deal easier ’ And granny, 
gomg out of her way to be beastly, added ‘With such a dowry 
it would be a shame to marry the grandson of a mere tenant- 
faimcr * 

“I didn’t say a thmg I had every reason to be patient. 
The post had just brought me a letter from Georges I hadn’t 
expected one so soon, because he hates writing . I know 
whom I ought to thank for that This, mother dear, is where I 
come to the point, but I don’t know how to express what I 
want to say. . I’m a stupid creature, and I jSnd myself 
wondenng how you come to have such a little fool for a 
daughter It’s true, of course, that I’m a Desqueyroux — so that, 
I suppose, is die explanation^ I want to beg your pardon . , . 
but I should hate you to think that I am actmg the hypocrite 
when I say that, or that I’m trymg to produce an efiect. I’ve 
tliought a great deal about what passed between us, and I know 
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now that you are a good woman . that I have never, until 
now, realized what true goodness meant I dunk that we both 
of us agree widi Georges that what happened years ago has been 
wrongly interpreted Georges says that you alone have the 
knowledge which can lead to a genuine undcrstandmg of the 
situation (those are his exact words m die letter he wrote me) 
How could I possibly doubt you after the way you treated me 
m spite of my having shown so little understanding and so 
little compassion Thanks to you, I know now what renderuig 
back good for evil means But my chief feeling for you is 
admiration I should admire you, even if Georges didn’t, but, 
as a matter of fact, you made the most cxtiaorduiary impress 
Sion on him — and he is by no means a fooB My happuiess is 
entirely m your hands That is so patently obvious that ) ou 
might be excused for thinkmg diat I am writmg all this out of 
sheer self-mterest I only wish you could realize how abso- 
lutely smeere I am^ After my time with you, I find my sur^ 
roundings here, both thmgs and people, too utterly dim I 
just manage to keep myself going by thinking what hfe will be 
like with you and Georges If they wnte about the arrangements 
you have decided to make in my favour, please say that they 
depend entirely on my mamage Granny is perfeedy capable 
of engmeenng a match more in keeping with her own tastes 
She had resigned herself to the Filhots, though she despises 
tliem, because weTc m such a bad way But this possible in-^ 
crease m my dowry has revived her ambitions It must be 
clearly understood tliat you are mabng this sacrifice only that 
I may be m a position to marry die man of my choice . 

Therfee saw agam m imagination her daughter as she had 
looked as she stood on the landing, Icanmg shghtly to one side 
because of the weight of her suitcase It was her child who had 
wntten this letter which was so overflowing with affection, her 
child who was dreammg of a life in which all three of them should 
be together It was no mirage. The happiness to which she wa§, 

9 * 
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looking forward was perfectly possible it, and no other, must be 
made a reality — for no other was attamable To what wicked 
madness had she surrendered durmg these past few days» She 
had always believed that the crimes and vices of mankmd are due 
to the undisciplined power which leads people to imagine the 
impossible, to create a chimera which they feel impelled, at all 
costs, to embrace But, this time, she was gomg to see things “in 
dieir true light’* The phrase had been a favourite one with 
Bernard Desqueyroux In their early days together he had never 
grown tired of repeating, “You don’t see thmgs in their true 
light ” She would fmd the necessary strength to sacnfice the other 
possibility But what other possibility, in fact, was there » It had 
no solid reality at all She had read an absurd significance into 
George’s nntability when she had pretended to be lost m 
admiration of Mondoux If it came to that, was she really in love 
witli htm^ She had never definitely asked herself the question 
‘Actually, I was m love with his feeling for me ’ 

To such, much calmer, thoughts did Ther^e give herself as 
she sat motionless on her low chair through the sunless afternoon, 
with the pam at her heart already less mtense She conjured up a 
vision of Geoiges Filhot as she had seen him for the first time, 
unshaven, with a cast m his eye, wearing a grubby pullover 
She forced herself to see how ordmary he was It was utterly 
ridiculous to risk a heart attack for someone who was so much 
like everybody else’ The magnifying and distorting glass which 
she had so often held between herself and others had suddenly 
vamshed, and she saw him as he really was (and not as he ap- 
peared to Mane, to Mondoux and to Madame Garcin), a dun, 
overgrown boy, a country lout with a cast m his eye. She felt 
ashamed, felt annoyed to think that she had attached such value 
to anyone so hopelessly second-rate She was on the pomt of 
sending off an express-letter telling him not to come. But, on 
second thoughts, she deaded that she must see him for Mane’s 
sake. 

At five o’clock Anna closed the shutters and lit the fire In 
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spite of her new mood, Therese could not resist a feeling of happi- 
ness at tlie thought that she would not spend die next ewnmg m 
loneliness The knowledge that she was to have a visitor banished 
all threat of boredom from those long hours of cahn reflection 
The fever had left her, and the pam Not now would she tremble 
m every limb, or lose control of herself at the first sight of a 
stranger At last, perhaps, she would creep fi.om her hidmg-place 
and die, not lonely and forlorn, but m Mane's arms 
And so these two days passed m newly won peace of mind 
When, at the appomted hour, she heard Anna open the fioiit- 
door, her heart was beating no more quickly than usual 


VII 

H er very first sight of Georges brought a wave of happi- 
ness, because he really was the ordinary } oung man she 
had been visualmng ever since the evenmg before He 
looked, standing there, as though he were entangled in his over- 
coat (he always forgot to take it off before coming into the 
drawmg-room), and she noticed once agam the mama he had 
for puffing and moppmg his brow m an attempt at once to give 
himself courage and to show what hard work it was for him to 
be so punctual 

She had permitted only one lamp to be lit, and it stood on the 
table behmd her It was, therefore, with the eyes of faidi rather 
dian of the body that he now saw the face at which, for hours, he 
had been longmg to gaze. Rather too quickly, m rather too pci- 
fiuictory a manner, she began at once to talk of Mane She 
dianked him for havmg wntten to her so piompdy 
“I wrote because you asked me to 

She pretended not to understand, and held out die letter winch 
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Mane had sent her He took it, glanced it over casually, and dien 
raised his eyes to her face Witliout paying any attention to his 
look, she exclaimed 

“What a sensitive creature she is^ How keenly she feels 
things ^ I can admit now that I never used to credit her with mucli 
intelligence We judge and condemn our children, as a rule, 
rather crudely, rather too simply, from the dungs they say, 
which don’t, as often as not, expiess their thoughts at all But 
Mane is very, very intelligent ” She stressed die repeated very 
All die time she was speaking she could feel, beyond any 
shadow of a doubt, that her words were makmg him more and 
more irritated widi Mane. How often, in die course of her life, 
had she put up a show of mdifference widi die sole mtenaon of 
persuading the man she loved that she was not thmlcmg of him 
at alP Not that the manoeuvre had ever done her the slightest 
good. Her passion had always given itself away, even in the 
effort she made to conceal it. To-day she was behaving like a 
gambler who increases his stake tenfold at each throw Kealizmg 
this, she broke off m die middle of a sentence (for she was acting 
m entire good faith) to say 
“I liked your friend Mondoux a lot.” 

This she said at random, simply m order to change the subject 
Once agam she saw that, without meamng to, she had scored 
a bull’s-eye 

“I gathered that you found him sympathetic But” — ^he added 
with a show of annoyance — “I can’t say that your feehng was 
reciprocated He didn’t begin to understand you ” 

“There was iiothmg/or him to understand He saw at once die 
kind of woman I am— or, rather, the kmd of woman I am 
“That is where you had the advantage of him. You summed 
him up accurately at first sight, whereas he entirely nussed your 
real, your muque, quahty ” 

“My unique quahty ” 

She left the phrase unfinished, reahzing, even as she spoke, that 
she was givmg Georges preasely the opportumty for which he 
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Iiad been waiting, to question her about what had happened at 
Argelouse fifteen years before, in the gloomy house buried in 
dark pines Terrified, she hunted for somediing to say that would 
neutralize the effect of her words, but she could find nothing 
She felt mentally lucid but completely paralysed Leaning to the 
fire m order to avoid his gaze, she knew that, inevitably, the fatal 
question would come Once again she was to be subjected to a 
cross-exatmnation What should she do^ Should she say just 
enough to alienate his sympathy, without, at the same time, 
giving him any excuse to leave Mane m the lurch^> 

“You most certaml} are unique,*’ he said, “you are like no one 
else That is why I believe you capable 
This time she raised her eyes to his and, without any apparent 
cffoit, asked a question m her turn 
“Capable, you mean, of anydimg^’* 

Georges Filhot blushed furiously 

“You don’t know what I was gomg to say I believe that you 
are capable of anything — m a big way For instance, it would 
never occur to you to defend yourself against a terrible accusa- 
tion which you had done nothmg to deserve.” 

She got up, took a few steps about the room, then came to a 
standstill, leamng against the wall behind Georges’ chair. He did 
not dare turn his head In a hard voice she replied that he was free 
to believe anythmg he liked Trembhngly he asked- 
“Don’t you mmd, then, vrhat I think of you>” 

“You know perfeedy well that it matters to me above all 
tlimgs ” 

With an air of nervous hopefulness, he changed his position. 
He knelt on the seat of the chair and raised his eyes to heis 
“Primarily,” she w^ent on, “because of Mane ” 

He heaved a sigh “That I find very surpnsing” — and added a 
few words m a tone so low that she could not hear what they 
were, though they might have been, “I don’t give that for 
Mane’”— though worded, probably, m ciuder terms At that 
she faced him, suinmomng up her courage to look him straight 
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311 die face All diat she had valued m life, all diat had been 
granted to her by a niggardly fate m a few bnef moments of her 
youth, and was now, she felt, gone for ever — the angmsh which 
she alone could allay, the pain which she alone had caused — ^all 
this she saw suddenly revealed m the radier weary eyes now 
turned to hers She felt the dread approach of a ternble word 
which her ailmg heart could surely not endure She longed to 
stave It off She forced herself to smile She said 

am not an interestmg woman . you are qmte wrong 
about me 

But even before she had completed the sentence she heard, as 
It WTre, die voice of a stranger 

“You are the only person m the world who interests 
me . 

She made a movement like someone ducking to avoid a re- 
peated blow “That is just silly,” she murmured “Why should 
I mterest you»” And dien, at last, the anticipated woid struck 
straight to her heart, although she scarcely heard it. 

“Because I love you ” 

Yes, straight to her heart, so that for a moment she was aware 
of nothmg but sheer physical agony A spasm passed across her 
face, which Georges read as an expression of fury 

But she no longer had suiffiaent strength even to stretch out her 
hands towards ins frightened face. She had no words now m 
which to protest against the foohsh humility of his clnldish cry 

“You re laughing at me! . . I know diat I am repulsive to 
you! 

She tned to make a movement of demal Slightly raismg her 
right hand, she touched hi$ tousled hair, pushing it hack as she 
might have done, had he been her son, before kissing him 
good mght He closed his eyes He was still kneelmg on the chair, 
his elbows rating on its hack Therese s heart was beating less 
vjolcndy now. She drew a deep breath. He spoke agam. 

“You re . you’re sorry for me . 

She made no answer, because her voice had failed her, and tins 
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involuntary silence served her better than any protest would have 
done “Well, be sorry for me, then,’’ the child befoie her said 
She could do no more than press his head against her shoulder 
with a gesture that he mterpreted as one of pity And, because 
the pain had gone, although hei position was uncomfortable, she 
remained quite motionless, consaous that Ins hair smeh of cheap 
brilliantme But m a moment she must free her arms, because die 
attitude was pamful There, now it was over 

Very firmly, she asked Georges to sit down on the low stool 
She herself took the arm-chair opposite, though she was careful 
not to lean back She had to watch every movement now . She 
said 

“You know, you’re only a child ” 

“I realize that you will never take me seriously I had to choose 
between bemg despised and bemg hated I’m not sure tliat I 
shouldn’t have preferred . 

It was Therese’s gentle snule that made the boy beheve that 
she despised him But she was thmkmg of those moments in her 
life when she had been ready and eager to hear the words “I love 
you,” all but seeing them form themselves on another’s bps, 
only to be withheld at the last moment m obedience to the 
promptmg of a shabby knowmgness How often, too, had she 
not held her own mouth tightly shut in an effort to keep back the 
declaration which would have spelled defeat For die whole 
squalid game had consisted mjust such mean tnckery, had been 
controlled by her terror lest the other wm back his presence of 
mmd and grow indifferent This precoaous schoolboy had, as 
the saying goes, “let his heart spe^ ” ‘But,’ thought Tlier^e, 
‘his vision will grow clear and, m a moment, he will see me as I 
really am . She got up and took a hurried glance at die face 
she saw reflected in the glass above the chimneypiece . A little 
colour, w’'hich owed nothmg to rouge, stamed her cheeks Her 
eyes were shmmg Her fine brow was unwnnkled The deeply 
etched Imes from nose to mouth made her look not old so much 
as implacable She saw herself, in that moment, transfigured by 
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the passion of which she was die object What gazed back at her 
from the depths of the miiror was hei ideal self leflected m the 
humble look of this lunatic youth 

She was conscious of a profound sense of calm There was 
something delicious in being able, from so safe a vantagc-pomt, 
to taste her tnumph She was about to show herself defenceless, to 
give herself away, to stammer diose words of amazement, of 
gratitude which sprmg to the lips of women no longer young 
when they know themselves to be beloved She w’’as on the pomt 
of openmg this boy’s eyes with her own hands, of being herself 
die instrument of Ins disenchantment, of givmg him the sudden 
spectacle of an ageing, pitiable woman But as she stood there, 
restmg her burnmg hands on the cool marble, she felt beneath her 
fingers a few loose sheets of paper They were part of Marie’s 
letter winch Georges, after the first hurried glance, had left but 
partly read 

She closed her eyes and clenched her teeth She bent above the 
sheets covered widi foolish scribbling Mane> Would she never 
leave her mother alone ^ Each must take her chance as it came. 
Hadn’t Maiie herself given dns young man into her hands > She 
thought Therbc harmless, and never dreamed that danger could 
come from her Stupidity of youth diat thinks itself alone pro- 
vocative of love * But love probes deep beneadi the coveimg flesh, 
feelmg for a secrecy of passion, of knowledge and of cunning, 
for soniednng that may belong even to diose who have already 
lived dieir lives At dns very moment, perhaps, Mane was lying 
awake m the great room at Argelouse listening to die ceaseless 
murmunng of the pines that hedged it m She was feelmg wholly 
safe, no doubt, because, from now on, Therese would be pnvy 
to her passion and her life It was the same room that Therese 
once had occupied, just underneath the one m which Bernard 
had moaned and groaned. She had lam there listening eagerly to 
the sounds of his sickness . She could murder people now 
Without being near them^ Hers was the gift of killing at long 
tangc, 
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She took the sheets one by one m her trembimg hands, laid 
them in order, and slipped them into their envelope She raised 
her arms, pressed the palms of her hands against her eyes, turned 
sharply to where the young man still sat hunched on the low 
stool which had witnessed her own agony, and said in a low voice 
through clenched teeth 

‘*Go away'” 

He got up and looked at her with the eyes of a beaten cur His 
lips moved He ought, he supposed, to apologize She pushed 
him towards the entry, gave him his overcoat, opened the door 
He walked through it backwards, his eyes still fixed on her The 
stalls were dark and evil-snieUmg The switch was out of order 
She said 

“Be careful to hold on to die hamsters ” He went down the 
stalls four at a time, and had already reached the ground-floor 
when he heard his name called “Georges'” It was her voice 
summonmg him back 

He joined her on die landmg She could hear him panting He 
walked towards the door, but 

“No,” she said, “don’t come m I only wanted to say . . it’s 
all true!” The words came with an effort (she was speakmg m a 
hurried whisper) “I don’t know what you may have heard 
about me, but I want you to realize that I am the sort of person 
who cannot he slandered . . Won’t you say something* Do, at 
least, make some sign so that I may know you understand ” 

But he stood there motionless, leaning against die banisters 
Their eyes had grown accustomed to the dark, though neither 
could make out the features or expression of the other’s face 
They could see only the body’s mass, could hear only a sound of 
breathmg She recognized the smell of cheap bnlliantine, was 
conscious of die presence dieie of someone yomig and warm and 
alive 

“I had to tell you that,” she whispered, “now you know.” 

The sound came up to them of the street-door openmg and 
then slamming shut Somebody menuoned a name to the con- 
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uerge A flicker of light showed for a bnef moment at the foot 
of tlie stairs One of the tenants was striking wax matches to an 
accompaniment of grumbles, in an effort to light his way up 
Therese and Georges humcdly slipped back into the entry The 
light was still on m the drawmg-room They blinked, but neither 
dared look at the odicr 

“Did you understand what I meant?” she asked 

He shook Ins head “I don’t believe )Ou You are accusing 
} ourself simply in older to get rid of me It’s all because of Mane 
Well,” he went on in a sudden burst of anger, “you may as well 
1 now that your manoeuvre won’t do you the slightest good I’m 
not going to mairy her Do you hear what I say > I shall never 
marry her That’s spoiled the effect of your little scene, hasn’t 
it^” 

Therese, leaning against tlie bookcase, half closed her eyes and 
turned away her head, prey to a temble delight which she did her 
best to stifle He w’'as not going to be Mane’s husband Whatever 
happened now, the girl would never have him Georges would 
never belong to her Thcr^sc’s joy filled her with horror She 
longed to fall dead, now, at this moment, longed for the pain 
that was crushing her breast to be the last before the final pang 
of dissolution But nodiing in die world could prevent her from 
feeling the marvellous happiness that wept with the knowledge 
that It was her he wanted As soon as she was sufficiently com- 
posed to look at him widi hard, expressionless eyes, she turned 
slowly He was standing in the middle of die floor, his arms 
hanging, his head bent, his eyes fixed on the ground He had the 
furtive look of a dog diat has misbehaved 
“That IS a matter of regret to me,” she said harshly “I hope 
that you will change your mind, but there is nothing more that 
I can do. In this matter, at least, 1 am consaous of bemg wholly 
innocent There is nothing further to be said between us ” 

She opened the door and stood back against die wall to let 
him pass But he did not move, did not tie his eyes from her 
face. At last he spoke 
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**You d better know . you’d better realize . . . that I can’t 
live without you*” 

“Mere words. 

She spoke lightly, pretending to attach no importance to his 
“I can t live without you*” But, actually, she had understood huu 
well enough She had knocked about the world too long to be 
deceived too long not to recognize the accents of hopeless des- 
pair when she heard them She knew that he meant what he said 
His type was familiar to her She went up to him very gently and, 
as she had earher m the evemng, drew his head down upon her 
shoulder He let the whole weight of it fall on her forearm, so 
that, in order to see his face, she had to bend her elbow as might a 
woman looking at her nurshng He did not smile His eyes were 
open the look m them was all but wild It surpnsed her to see so 
many signs of exhaustion m so young a face The only marks on 
It were those that told of rough boyhood games, scars and scratches 
The brow was already deeply seamed. But wloen he closed his 
eyes die smooth unsulhed hds were those of a child 

With sudden energy she freed herself from the brooding fit, 
made him sit down in the arm-chair, pulled up the low stool, and 
forced herself to speak sensibly to him She was, she said, an old 
woman widi nothmg to offer him The best proof of affection 
that she could give was to turn him from so sad a piece of human 
wreckage as herself, from a creatuie for whom the future held 
no hope 

All the time that she was speaking she was deliberately pushing 
back the hair which she wore low over her exaggeratedly high 
forehead, leavmg her ears exposed This she did with a careless 
air, though only at the cost of an heroic effort It surprised her to 
find diat the effect upon him was not immediately noticeable— 
so hard is it for us to understand that love often takes no account 
of appearances, that die wbte hairs which we are at such pauis to 
hide from the lover’s gaze would not displease, but might move 
him to a show of tenderness, were he to see them But he never 
does see diem The woman whom Georges was devounuo; with 
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hib e)cs was no worn and broken feature, but someone invisible 
to all but himself, to be gbmpsed in a moment’s look, heard m 
that ra tiler hoarse voice oi heis, each word of which had for him 
a quite extraordinar} value and importance In vain did she dis- 
play before his )oung and ardent gaze her high, denuded brow 
It was his privilege to sec her ficed fiom time’s tyranny, libei- 
ated fiom the prison of her flesh No matter how guilty our 
passion, it always sees thioiigh to tlie spirit’s mystery A life may 
have been dragged m the fildi of tlie gutter, but not for a single 
moment can that fact lessen the splendour which is seen by die 
eyes of love 

And so it was that Therese, tiy as she might to break down Ins 
poor defences, was amazed to find that die passion in the e\es 
that would not leave her face showed no signs of gi owing less 
intense Had he the famtest realization of how much effort each 
word this woman spoke had cost her » She longed by everj^ means 
in her power to mask the gulf of age between them, to hide her 
own sure knowledge that, whatever happened, this love of theirs 
was condemned to die — and that almost at once Yet it was on 
those very facts of age and deatli that she forced her muid to 
dwell, stnving to make him realize the truth “You arc twenty,” 
she kept on saymg, “and I am over forty” (even now she could 
not brmg herself to mention her exact age). “What can you pos- 
sibly hope of me^ One night would be enough to dissipate the 
fantasy you have created. 

He protested that he was no longer twenty “I am twenty- 
two Besides, have you forgotten what you said that day you 
came to see me in my room? It was you who came to me, don’t 
forget that, not I who sought -you out. . .You said” — ^he shut 
his eyes the better to draw up fiom his memory the exact words 
she had used on diat occasion — “don’t you remember’ . . I was 
stupidly boasting that I was only twenty-two, and you replied 
It would be truer to say you are already twenty-two.’ And then 
you added a terrible phrase, terrible for me, because it suddenly 
made me see clearly soinethmg from which I had been vaguely 
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suffering ever since I first began to grow up* ‘As soon as one 
starts on a journey, it is as tliough one had reached its end ’ 

'‘What a memory you have* ” 

Thercse was laughing But what would she not have given 
never to have spoken those words* Georges shook his head 

‘T have a memory only for what concerns you But that is so 
keen and so retentive that m the hornble boredom to which I 
have become a prey ever since I first set eyes on you my only real 
distraction has been to recapture and chew over everything, no 
matter how trivial, that I have heard you say I can think: in- 
defimtely about any one of your sentences Between die moment 
when It came new-mmted to my ears, and diat when it seems to 
lose all meamng for me, whole houis, whole days, may pass. 

But diat particular phrase has never ceased to take on greater 
precision in my mmd to start on a journey is to reach its end 
Why, then, set my age aganist yours » What is die difference 
between two people like ouiseives who have started on their 
pilgrimage together’ . My youdi— so much water flowing 
through my fingers, so much sand I am incapable of grasping . . 
It IS only a seemmg source of strength, a false freshness, to which 
the few people who claim to love me have attached importance 
For the real me, for die only part of me that will remam in a 
few years’ time, they don’t care a rap — not even Mondoux, who, 
as a matter of fact, dunks me a bit of a fool He says ‘The 
ammal is the only pait of you diat I find leally mterestmg ’ 

Therese laid a hand on die boy’s knee She was trying to find 
the necessary word m which to answer Inm, as though some- 
where there existed an antidote to the poison of what he had 
remembered She said the first dungs that came into her mmd — 
that youth, as he realized, was, m itself, nothing at all: that the 
only dimg that mattered was to find some reason for contmumg 
to hve All men, be they noble or degraded, have some private 
reason of their own. Among his own fnends there must be some 
who were fervent for God, for the King, for the working class, 
for tins, diat and the other — or, quite simply, for sport How 
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many young men and women to-day found occupation foi tlicir 
mmds m the cultuie of their bodies. 

She spoke eagerly, while Gcoiges shrugged lus shoulders and 
shook his head 

“No, the really iieccssaiy tliuig — yon said it yourself one 
evening And, as Thertse, with a sigh, muttered, “Is drcie 
sometliing eLe I said^'* he added “Don’t you remember, diat 
e\enmg when I first got to know you properly? , after fd 
taken Mane to tliC station and plucked up com age to come back 
here You weie wondeiful You said’’ (and he gave hei back her 
statement ahnost word foi word) “drat what is really necessar)" 
is that life widr the person one loves should be one long siesta m 
die sun, an endless state of lelaxation — an animal quietude — ^widi 
die certam knowledge that someone is there widun touching 
distance, accepting life and fulfilled, sharing widi us the feeling 
that we want to be just there and nowhere else in the world 
And all about us there must be such heat that die mind is drugged, 
so that all thought of treachery becomes impossible . 

“Those were just empty words, my poor boy, die soit of dimg 
one says to fill an aw’’kward gap You must realize that sentiments 
like that have no relation to leahty Love is not the whole of life 
. . , not for men, at least 

She developed die theme at Icngdi But had she talked on until 
dawn the sound good sense w^hich she preached, from a feelmg of 
duty and not without effort, would have made no impression 
whatever on his mind Probably he did not even hear it, but re- 
tamed only so much of what she said as w’^ould nourish lus de- 
spair She could furnish him with matter for despair, and widi 
nothmg else That was why, almost without meaning to, she 
led her discourse into just those paths he craved As she enumer- 
ated all die reasons which might lead a young man of twenty to 
be m love with life, her voice, by degrees, took on the tones of 
irony. Hearing her speak dius, he paid attention, showing her a 
face at once hungry and sad His teeth flashed between half- 
parted lips. “There are always pohtics . . she said, and went 
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on to say that the essential thuig was not to be tlie kind of person 
who Was for ever occupied m watdnng the movements of his 
own sensibihty Such people, more often than not, were ashamed 
of their weakness They pretended to take an interest m what 
stimulated those among whom they hved They hid, as though it 
were some shameful scar, the panic terror and despairing tender- 
ness which tlie tliought of one, sole human creature roused m 
them— despairmg, because for them all possession must be an 
illusion, must slip tlirougli dieir fingers at the very moment of 
frmtion Not a minute could pass but they tormented themselves 
with wondenng whetlier they were still beloved, whether the 
passion diey mspired had not already shown signs of weakening 
Of all this she spoke as though the person she were really 
trying to peisuade was herself 
“It IS a bad dung, isn't it, to re-read old letters* Much better 
tear them up without lookmg at them agam, because they prove 
only that what once existed exists no longer Even when all goes 
well, he who mamtains diat he loved us can always, in the long 
run, do widiout our company, because he is absorbed m other 
interests, m business or in family affairs The most we can 
hope for is a httle chanty. We can expect no more than die drop 
of water which the Bach Man in Hell once asked of Lazarus And 
not even that, for almost always it is the beloved who is the Poor 
Man, caught up m Glory, maybe, but stnpped of all possessions, 
having nodimg to give, even though we may be burning in the 
flame of our desire Oh, Georges, I am talking a lot of non- 
sense* My words aie widiout meamng, or what meaning diey 
have IS for me alone . Don't look at me so wildly*" 

She got up and moved behind the low stool on which he wus 
sitting, and covered Ins eyes widi her two hands He seized and 
held them m his own. The thought came to her — ^how old hei 
hand> were, and worn, marked widi famt blotches He was seemg 
diem so, now at this moment But, doubdess, seemg diem, he 
loved diem as he loved cverythmg diat was a part of her He 
pressed his bps to the palms, to the wrists. She made no effort to 
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withdraw them, but thought of the words she had not been able 
to keep herself from uttering, the words tliac he would con over 
endlessly m his heart In a low voice she said 

“I am poisoning you 

Scarcely had she spoken the words than she felt her cheeks 
flame He did not move, but continued to hold her small, stained 
hands against Ins mouth But a faint tremor told her that the 
sentence had gone home That way, she told herself, safety 
might lie. She must press on along that road in the hope that he, 
at least, might find salvation Mane was lost because of what she, 
Tlierese, had done but Georges might still be saved Without 
consideration she said agam 

“Yes, I am poisoning }ou as I have poisoned odicrs ** 

“I understood what you meant, Thcrese,’" he replied in tones 
of mockery (using her Christian name for the first time, investing 
It with a shy tenderness) — “I understood you neednh 
insist 

More passionately than before he pressed his lips against the 
hands he still held prisoner They could hear Anna busymg herself 
in the bedroom. Then came the sound of die kitchen door bemg 
closed, and diey knew that they were alone in the flat The house 
was wrapped m sleep the noises of the street had dwindled A 
flicker of flame was reflected from the glass-fronted bookcase 
which she had brought from Argelouse On the marble of the 
mantelpiece the violet envelope showed clear, on which, m 
scarlet ink, Mane had wntten — Madame Desqueyroux, Rt4e du 
Bac She could not take her eyes from it Like a swimmer who, m 
order to recover his breath, lies face upward on the water, she 
floated motionless, feelmg his mouth against her hands She 
neither surred nor gave the famtest sign of acquiescence 

“Don’t you believe me»” she asked in a voice that revealed 
her irntation 

Without any show of violence, she freed her arms, which he 
was trying hard to keep imprisoned, and moved away from him 
They were, both of them, on their feet now, taking each other s 
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measure wuth their eyes His smile, at once incredulous and 
fearful, exasperated her When he said, “Deep in your heart you 
hate me ” she replied. 

“I hate you because you don’t want to believe me You are 
like all the other fools at Argelouse you think of my cnnie as 
they did Your imagmation will not face the fact that I could 
commit so dark a deed. You can’t understand that it ranks as 
small compared to what I have been accomphshmg here, before 
your eyes, ever since I came into your life. You are the true son 
of those country folk who think themselves innocent so long as 
they have not actually compassed the death of another human 
being. You have got to reahze that all through one winter I 
dropped arsemc regularly mto the cup of a man whose captive 
I was more completely than if I had been locked into a cell with 
stone walls. . . But that is an old story To-day it is Mane, it is 
you, who arc my victims — though you believe you love me. . ’ ’ 

She had looked away while she was speaking, but now turned 
her eyes to him agam before contmumg “ or, rather, did 
believe so for a few short days . But that is all over now, 
isn’t it^” 

Seeing him shrug his shoulders 

“What does that mean?” she asked m accents of annoyance 
“What are you trying to imply? — that I did not do what I say I 
did! It was evil, but nothing like so evil as my later enmes They 
were more cowardly and moie secret With them I took no nsks 
I ask you once agam, haven’t you seen what I’ve been trying to 
say ever since we first met? You shake your head. Does tl’at sig- 
mfy tliat you don’t know what I mean?” 

He was leanmg against the wall, starmg at her. 

“Georges, why are you looking at me like that? I am not a 
monster You, too, have been guilty . you would realize it if 
you took the trouble to search your conscience— and you would 
not have to search for long. . . I don’t mean that you ever gave 
anyone an overdose of medicme m an attempt to get nd of them 
but there are other ways, so many other ways, of pushing 
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people aside’*’ Then, in something like a whisper “How many 
ha you dirown neck and crop out of your lifc=»’* 

The boy’s lips moved, but no words came She had moved 
do e to him and he could not avoid her approach 

am not dunking only of women * but of those secret 
episodes such as we aU have in oiii lives episodes which 
date back sometimes to the days of cloildliood ” 

“How did you know that»” he asked 

She laughed happily she was satisfied In a gender voice she 
said, “Tell me about it,” but he shook Ins head 
I can t 

“There is nothing you can’t tell me. 

“It isn’t that you make me feel ashamed it is only diat it’s 
ail too difficult to explain — can’t be explamed It never 
entered my mind to tell anyone, because they would have 
laughed m my face The whole dimg was so frightfully unim- 
portant, actually ” 

Still looking at him, she pressed her point “All the same, try 
if you break down — well, it can’t be helped I’m here, I’ll do 

what I can to make it easier . Come along, now 

They were still standmg, facing one anodier, Georges leanmg, 
as before, agamst die wall 

“It was when I was at school,” he began ui a low voice “I 
was fourteen, and m the tlurd form One of my companions was 
a boy who came from a town some distance off, a boarder who 
never left die school grounds, a grubby, ill-kempt little fellow, 
though he was what we used to call a ‘good-looker ’ He had a 
sort of passion for me. At that time I was an extremely sensitive 
kid, and generally held to be very good-natured, though, m fact, 
niy temperament was fundamentally and I did nothing to keep 
Inm at arm’s length, I allowed him to play a promment part m my 
school life — ^not out of fnendship, but from sheer indifierence 
So far as I was concerned, he was just one mtunate among many, 
though rather more of a sticker than most, Fmally, he got per- 
mission from his parents and from the Superior to spend his half- 
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holidays with me (iny people had a pied-d-terre in Boideaiix 
where they lived for die greater part of each year while I was at 
school) I never thought that a hoy who kept himself so remote 
from die rough and tumble of every day would succeed m per- 
suading the authorities to make the necessary concession, and I 
tliink he brought it off only because he was so good, so clean- 
minded and so pious It was believed that he might have a 
salutary effect on me — because I w’^as already suspected of holding 
unsound views Though I liad backed him up when he apphed 
for leave, I was secretly rather disappointed when I saw him 
lunmng towards me one morning, gnnning all over his face, 
with news of his victory I pretended to share his pleasure, but 
from that day on he had to put up with a good deal from my 
black moods What I couldn’t forgive was the fact that he had 
trespassed on that world of ‘home’ which I regarded as sacred 
Besides, I found his affection excessive, absurd, embarrassing I 
made him realize that I resented it I think his unhappicst moments 
were on those Thursdays and Sundays when, after the midday 
meal, we drove him back to school m tlie car dirough die gloomy, 
sttflmg, dusty streets 

Georges broke off, passed his hand over his eyes, and looked 
at Ther^e 

“You see, it’s really all about nodimg, as I told you it would 
be” 

“I don’t agice, go on ” 

“You’ll realize in a moment,” he conunued hastily, “how 
utterly trivial the whole story is You’re m for a big disappoint- 
ment Just after the Easter holidays he told me that, the following 
October, be was gomg to a school near London It must have 
been perfectly obvious to him that I felt no emofton whatever at 
his news 'Perhaps we shall never meet again,’ he said. I really 
daren’t tell you what I answered and diat, I dimk, is about 
all,” he fmished up, after a bnef silence 

“No,” said Therbe, "that is not all ” 

With complete doality he continued 
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“The sadder I felt him to be, the more irritable and unsym- 
pathetic did I become, and so things went on until Prize Day. 
That was our last chance of saymg good-b)^e, and when the 
ceremony w^as over he seemed very anxious that Ins mother 
should come and thank mine What feelmg was it that urged me 
to act as I did» I didn't want the two mothers to meet Our fiiend- 
ship was a closed chapter There was no point m opening die book 
again I can see myself now, dragging my mother away at top 
speed The crowd had scattered through the paik The grass 
beneath our feet was bruised and bent The orchestra was playmg 
underneatli tlie trees, and die July morning was already very hot 
I could hear behind me a breathless shout — ‘Georges’ Georges’’ 
Because he was widi his mother, he couldn’t run after us, or 
hadn’t sufScient courage to make the attempt (he knew well 
enough that I had seen diem), and he must have known that I had 
heard his cry of ‘Georges’ Georges’’ 

“And the cry still echoes m your ears — is that it^” said 
Ther&se 

He looked at her without replymg, and there was distress ni 
LiS eyes She asked 
“Did he ever write to you^” 

He nodded his head 

“And did you answer his letters*” 

In a low voice he said, “No” — after which they were both o£ 
them silent until Therese put a further question 
“What happened to him*” And then, seemg that the boy 
lowered Ins eyes. “Is he dead*” 

“Yes,” he answered, and the words came quickly “He died 
m Morocco He had enlisted . . It is no use my saymg that his 
action had nothing whatever to do with my behaviour. I have 
found out smcc diat after he got back from England he led a 
terrible existence. . • I don’t know why I have told \ou all 
this . 

He stood there without moving, starmg into space What he 
heard was not the sound of cars m the rainy Paris evening, but a 
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childish voice ci7ing to him beneath the trees of a park, as it had 
been domg all these years 

Therese seemed suddenly to come awake, as though the pam 
which she had brought to the surface had struck at her as well 
as at him 

“My dear boy, what you have recalled is, m itself, nothing, 
less than nothing ” And then (as he shook his head)* “You said 
so yourself, Georges — ^nothmg at all ” 

He gioaned “You’ve made me feel awful She stretched out 
hei arms, tried to draw him to her, but he broke violently from 
her touch It was then she rcahzed that she had lost him 

She had sat down agam on the low stool, and now, witli a 
mechanical gesture, pushed back the hair from the forehead that 
was so much too high, disclosing her large, pale ears But this 
time the action was not deliberate, which may have been why 
Georges saw her at last as she really was— a woman whose face 
was terrible, a woman widi old hands which, fifteen years before, 
had tned to dole out deadi, and, but a brief moment ago, had 
held him tight But even now he could not believe his eyes He 
rejected the apparent in an attempt to find the unknown truth of 
her who had laid this spell on him This w^as she — the same now 
as she had ever been — and yet, not she, but a woman to whose 
self-exculpatory words he was so stupidly listemng No, she had 
never willingly done him harm, nor ever would. She had 
struggled, she said, and w^ould go on strugglmg until her latest 
breatli As often as had been necessary, as often as would be, she 
had climbed and still would climb the steep slope, only to fall 
once more to the bottom, as though she had nothing else left m 
all the world to do, would drag herself out of the depths and tlien 
slip again to the bottom, and so on indefimtely, caught in the same 
weaiy process For years she had not realized that this was to be 
the rhythm of her destiny, but now she had come through the 
dark night and could see her way clearly 

She sat there, her hands clasped about her knees She did not 
look up She heard him say 
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“I wish dicie “was sometliiug I could do for you ” 

That, she thought, might be just a conventional phrase, some- 
thing said before he took to his heels and ran But he repeated it, 
and there was a note of passion m his voice 
“I wish dicrc was somethmg I could do for you 
He felt sure that she would reply, “Theie is nodniig you can 
do ” He would be free then to escape from diis room, from dns 
nightmare Ins life would once moie be as it had been before diey 
met, , . . He would be back m Ins own httle room, and it would 
be too late to put a record on die gramophone because of die 
neighbours What would dierc be to dunk about when he 
could no longer dunk of her » 

To-mglit, all of a sudden, slie had become somebody quite 
different from the woman who had exercised such fascuiatioii on 
him from the first moment of dieir meetuig She had become 
like the woman dicy talked about at Argeloiise, and her evil 
spell had, but a wlnle back, been laid on him He remembered 
sometlnng she had said — as he remembered every vs^ord diat she 
had uttered ui his presence — ^to die effect diat one can make the 
most contrary judgments about the same person, and yet be 
right — that it is all a question of die way die light falls, and diat 
no one form of lighting is more revealing diaii anothei 
But was It the leal Therese, this simster being who had taken 
sudden shape before liis eyes like an illustration in some andiropo- 
metne textbook » 

He said, a third time. ‘T am tormented by die thought diat I 
can do nothing for you/’ But die trudi was that he was thinkmg 
only of escape, of finding himself back m his httle loom where he 
would undress without turning on the light (because, when his 
shutters were open, the electnc sign over the front-door provided 
illummation enough). He let the curtam fall upon her face It 
could not be hers, nor hers the frightened voice which broke so 
suddenly upon the silence 

“There is somethmg you can do for me , , somednng very easy, 
something which is well within your power. But you won’t do it.* ' 
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He protested with a passion diat was not make-believe He 
stood before her while she, still on the low seat, mechanically 
pushed back the hair from her forehead He turned away his 
eyes No, she went on, she would say no more What w^as the 
use of talking 5 With a supreme effort he flung himself on his 
knees, so that their eyes met on the same level He saw her now 
at close range, could examine, as dirough a magnifying-glass, the 
flesh which time had scored and wasted Her gaze was as lovely 
as he had ever known it, but round the eyes diat had so often set 
him dreaming he now could see a world of rum which never pre- 
viously he had suspected — the bumed-up environs of a dead sea. 

“If you really want yes, it concerns Marie,'' she went on 
hesitatingly “Don't be frightened I am not asking you to 
commit yourself, but only to wait, to do nothmg that might 
compiomisc die future, to let time do its work You know me 
well enough by this time I am not one of diose mothers who long 
to see dieii daughters ‘setded,’ nor even the sort of woman who 
humbles herself so that her child's happmess may be assured — 
for what likelihood is there that you will ever make her liappy» 
No, It is for myself now that I beg and pray . . not for Mane " 

Eagerly, burmngly, she pressed her pomt He was the only 
person who could vanqmsh that power m her which made for 
destruction, that gift which found expression without any 
conscious willmg on her part, the temble virtue which proceeded 
from her He saw that her eyes were full of tears, he heard the 
muted murmur of her voice. “Yes, I do understand," he stam- 
mered “and I will promise. ." If there was one person in 
all the world whom, at this moment, he fiercely wished never to 
see again, it was her daughter, Therwe's daughter ^ . . the 
incarnation of everythmg he most desired to flee from. But he 
said agam* “Don't worry about Mane." How could he have 
resisted a supphcation so formed, so uttered? 

“It ties you to nothmg. But I still feel that if only you have 
patience . What really matters to you (I know you so well, 
my poor boy) is not loving but being loved. You need some 
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woman to take }^ou in her charge yes, to cheiisli you at tliose 
moments — and they will be many — when passion for another 
will set you beside vourself You see, I am not even suggest- 
ing that }ou should be faithful. Do you think that Mane is 
not read-y to take whatever blows you may shower on lici, even 
before tlic) come’ That is not what matters What matters is 
that you should be part of her life and that you should stay m it 
for ever 

She was too close to him He could feel her breath on his face 
as she spoke When she seized his hands he made a gesture of 
assent He was on Ins feet now, head bent, eager to be gone, it 
seemed And now it was Thcrese who, at pams to thank him, and 
longing for renewed assurances, kept lum back upon die very 
tlireshold When next she spoke it was to say (and her woidi> 
sounded like an order and a prayer). 

“You will forget that silly schoolboy story, won’t you’” 

“D’you tlnnk tliat likely’” he retorted, and smiled a mysterious 
smile He put his hand on the door-knob, but she called him 
back again 

“Choose some book from my shelves — any book you like — 
and keep it ” 

“Oh, books’” 

He shrugged, still smiling Now, at this moment, Thcrese was 
too far gone in exliaustion to feel for him anything that resembled 
love or even tenderness. Waves of pain began to spread all 
dirough her left side, blling remorse. She was going to pay 
dearly for this evening winch had come hard on die heels of 
so many others! ‘What a poor, mad creature I ami* What a good 
thing that madents of this kmd worked themselves out widi no 
one by to witness them At least there would be no one to talk 
about them But she had accomplished what she had set out to do 
. And yet, was she so sure of that’ Once more she took his 
two hands m hers and gazed mto his eyes “You won’t go out of 
Mane’alife— you 11 stay there, wont yous . . . remember, you’ve 
promised. ” She urged her case with passion 
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“Until death ” 

Her mmd at rest, Ther^e closed the door, went back to the 
drawing-room, stood for a moment motionless, then, on a sudden 
impulse, opened the wmdow and leaned out into the dank dark- 
ness But the balconies of the floors beneath hid the pavement 
She could not see Georges Filliot She heard the sound of steps 
recedmg which might be his. 


VIII 

S HE must not dream of lymg down She remained sitting in 
a chair, her head supported by cushions, her eyes wide open 
m die darkness, her whole attennon concentrated on getting 
her breadi It was the quietest hour of all the mght The timest 
sigh, she thought, of pain or joy would make itself heard, would 
suffice to trouble the silence of the world Gradually she recov- 
ered her breath, like a dancer leaning against the scenery in the 
entr’acte A pause had come in the drama never agam would 
she be caught up in the action of the stage 
How impossible to imagme that this silence of the night-time 
was composed of a thousand agomes and embraces * She beheved 
herself to be at peace, when, actually, she was but standmg aside 
from the game of life But the game was gomg on elsewhere, 
though she might not know it He whose steps she had heard 
movmg away down the deserted street was now, perhaps, like 
her, courtmg sleep On the other hand, he might have gone 
somewhere else for comfort. She did not ask herself the question, 
though It was of him only that she thought 
How had he been dressed this evening? He had no taste m 
clodies. She tried to remember the colour of his tie (it was never 
pulled tight enough round his low collar) She saw agam m 
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memory the expression on Ins face when he had sat there support- 
mg his head on her arm To look at him she had bent her elbow 
as a modier does who smiles down at her baby He had not 
smiled back at her, but had stared at her with a dark fixity She 
had noticed then tliat Ins left eye was “a bit askew/’ as they said 
at Argclouse Why was she remmded of the beard which had 
already begun to show like a smudge upon his chin^^ She had 
It now — It had made her think of a photogiaph ni rilhistration of 
die corpse of a young Spanish anarchist shot by carabineers 
She drought how even now Georges might have been here at 
her side, without nsk, without guilt Her pam was too acute 
Her admg heart would have spared her die necessity of going 
through the tnvial ritual of love He could have slept like a cbld 
beside her When children have bad dreams dieir mothers often 
take them in their arms And she, protected by tlie torment of 
her body, with die threat of death for ever m her breast, could 
have fed m peace upon die sense of a human presence, and none 
to see Even he, with her eyes upon him, would not really have 
been there at all, for sleep is a kmd of absence One last vigil, one 
last joy a stiange joy, which none but she could have 
understood Why had she been m such a hurry to cast him 
fordi mto the night^ The circumstances winch might have made 
diat joy a moment possible might never occur agam never* 
The physical anguish was growmg less She could breathe now 
more easily, and began to shp further and further mto a world 
which was filled with the things and people of an earlier day. 
But Georges Filhot had no place m it. She saw herself dimng 
with her husband m the flat on the He Samt-Louis where she had 
lived for several years, into which, m stnet fact, he had never 
penetrated Mane was seated between them, grown already mto 
a young woman Therise wanted to leave ^e table unnoticed 
by either Bernard or Mane, but Anna, coming round with the 
wmc, made a sign to her not to move. All the same, there was 
somethmg urgent—though what it was she did not know— that 
she had to do. she must go out . . . 
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She woke with a start She thought it was the morning, but 
had scarcely switched on her lamp when she saw that she had 
been asleep for less than an hour Once agam she plunged the 
room mto darkness The knowdedge that she would not sleep had 
no power to frighten her It would be marvellous just to lie 
there tlimkmg of Georges There, at least, m the secret kingdom 
of her imagination, adorned with its patient mventions, she was 
wrongmg no one, poisomng no one ‘But he belongs to me no 
longer,* she thought, ‘he belongs to Mane ^* From now on she 
forced herself not to separate them m her dioughts, but to evoke 
them as a constant couple She struggled hard against an obscure 
sense of shame 

With bitter joy, with the pleasure that comes of bitmg on an 
achmg tooth, she concentrated her mmd upon their merged and 
wedded images No mght could ever be too long for her to live 
m imagination their sweet and simple days of married life, seeing 
the clnldren they would have, the sorrows they would share till 
death should come, mto which one must be the first to enter so 
that die other need not fear to follow mto the eternal sleep, 
Ther^se had always had die faculty of conjurmg up with exacti- 
tude a life that never would be hen. She beheved that the sublime 
splendour of ordmary existence was hidden from those who lived 
embedded m it, that for them the bread of every day must lose 
Its savour Only hearts like hers, fated to bear an infinite frustra- 
tion, could feed on its mtolerable absence 

‘Not merely for an hour or for a day, but each mght of one’s 
life,* she thought, ‘to lean one’s head on a responsive shoulder, to 
sleep withm the arms of love, not on the fadmg meeting-ground 
of dreams, but mght after mght till death draws near— is not that 
the happy destiny of most created bemgs> Mane will know that 
happmess, and Georges will know it too. I shall have given to 
them what I have never had myself, set on their heads a crown 
which It has never been for me to wear What matters whether it 
be m Pans or at Argelouse? I will tell Georges I will tell 
him. . . But he is not in love with Mane*— -she spoke the words 
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in a lialf-wksper — ‘he is meicly resigned . But why is he 
resigned^ Not now because of love, not even because he pities 
me • To keep Ins word, perhaps? . So many men aie like 
that They tliinh tliat at all costs they must keep their word 

Sitting there, her eyes wide open, she trembled at die diought 
diat once again she had done all diat was needful to ensare for 
Georges and for Mane a hfctimc of extreme unliappmcss Her 
anstmet w^as alw’ays suie when it was a matter of sendmg odiers 
to Hell^ She tiicd to find excuses for herself Tfs not leally as bad 
as that For Mane I have no fears She will have the one thing 
without which her life Avould cease to mean anydnng at all — 
Georges’ pi escnce even though he may cause her abomuiable 
torments Women, wdicn diey have been left forlorn, always re- 
member wntli delight the pam diat diey have suffered Evil for 
them IS one thing only, die loved one’s absence, absence unlit 
by any hope of eventual return — diat is the one horror for winch 
there is no cure. ’ But what of Georges? Georges forced 
by her into a path the meie diought of which filled him widi 
loathing? 

Her eyes had grown accustomed to the dark She could see the 
shape of the wardrobe, the solid bulk of die arm-chair, and that 
vague glimmer on discarded clothes which seeped through the 
slats of die Venetian bhnd but was not the dawm It would be a 
long time yet before the rumble of traffic would begin ‘Georges 
. . . Georges • !’ she said over and over to herself, and the pain 
ofdxe word struck deep. . . Butsuiely, surely . . . Mane would 
be necessary to Georges. She felt certam of it, knowing him as she 
did Could she have knowm him better if she had borne him in 
her womb, brought him mto the world, nursed him at her breast 
and seen his slow waking to the consciousness of life? . He was 
one of those boys who forever crave attention with a sickly 
urgency^, who cannot for a smgle moment be forgetful of them- 
selves. . . t It was only necessary to see the way he was for ever 
touching his nose, his lips, his cheeks — one of those whose gaze is 
ever inwards, who watch themselves growmg older mmute by 
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minute and opening for death No, there could be nothing for 
him, no otlier hope, but Marie’s love An evil it might be, but the 
least of many evils Actually, he had put up the weakest of 
struggles Quite suddenly he had surrendered— >too quickly to 
please Thcicse, who would have found resistance sweet m him^ 
But no, he had promised, without apparent effort, to stay true 
to Mane There had been something almost unbelievable m his 
docility On the very threshold of the door he had renewed his 
prom.se How had he phrased iv She tned to remember, but 
at first could not, though she was certain that the words would 
come back to her, so stnkmg had she found them ‘He said— 
ah yes, iVe got it now — ^lie said (and it was more simply worded, 
far less solemnly than I should have expected) . . he said, 

Iona as I live ” ’ 

Nothing very strange m those words when one came to thmk 
of It Why, then, had they impressed themselves with such vivid* 
ness upon her that they were now deeply etched into the very 
fabnc of her mind» She could almost hear his voice, the particu- 
lar note that it had sounded as he spoke them As long as I live. 
Obviously, when he had ceased to live . How ridiculous 
to have parted on a phrase like that* He had flung it at her with no 
other mtention than to give added weight to his promise He had 
meant that nothmg short of death should ever release him from it 
‘No*’ she groaned ‘No* No*’ She was saymg “No” to the 
thought diat would come, the thought she fain would dnve away, 
the senseless fear which was bom of her flesh, an agony as yet dull 
and not fully formed, but which would grow, she felt sure of 
that, would invade her bemg, possess her utterly No, there 
could be no threat m diat one short sentence those five little words 
could have no other hidden meamng There was nothmg for her 
to discover behind dieir immediate message as long as I live, 
. . Leave well alone, then so long as he was ahve Mane would 
not be abandoned So long as he was ahve Theresa’s mind could 
be at rest about her daughter’s destiny . . Must she go on ail 
mght repeatmg that so long as I Iwe, tummg it over and over m 
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her mmd till she went macl» She tried to calm her fears ‘Suppose, 
taking tilings at their worst, that he did mean die words to convey 
a hidden threat — I need only drop him a ime this morning 
tellmg him not to consider himself engaged or, no, better 
itiU, ril go to see him * 

She got up, shivermg, opened the window and pushed back 
the shutters It was raining The dim dawn light was reflected 
back from the roofs A footstep echoed m the empty street, as 
Georges’ had done last night Why had she not run after him* 
Too early as yet to get up for good, to go to Ins hotel They 
would think she was mad Impossible to call there before eight 
o’clock Two hours to wait She wrapped herself m a dressmg- 
gown, went into die drawing-room and switched on the light 
The room sprang suddenly mto existence, lookmg just as Georges 
had left it She stared at the arm-chair m which he had knelt, 
closed her eyes, and seemed to recapture, mixed with the reek of 
stale tobacco, the smell of cheap bnlliantine No, she would not 
open the wmdow or throw back die shutters She wanted to 
breathe m every scrap and atom of that smell She was afraid to 
disturb the spectacle of untidy muddle It was a proof, or so she 
felt, that Georges was still alive The fire to which he had stietche d 
out his legs was stdl smouldenng Yes, he was ahve Everythmg 
might have happened for her as for another woman She might 
have found herself at this same hour, m diis same place, having 
got up cautiously so as not to wake him might have heard his 
breathing through the half-open door But she had willed to send 
him to his doom had destroyed Inm beyond recall In a short 
while now she would see him again at his hotel, but it would be 
beyond his power to recreate the mirage. Never again would she 
be m his eyes the woman whom, for a few short days, he had 
needed as a bastion agamst death. He knew her now, knew the 
genume Therese She threw her mind forward, seemg m imagma- 
tion just how he would look when she entered his hotel bedroom. 

Ah, but at least it would be the look of a living man* That he 
should be alive was all that mattered! What had she thought? 
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What had she been rash enough to think? What idiocy » No, she 
would not any longer yield to such temptation 

She threw the wmdow wide open, sat down in the arm-chair 
on which, a few hours earlier, Georges had knelt, and, wrapping 
herself in a blanket, put her bare feet on the low stool That so 
long as I live seemed now quite harmless to her She was amazed 
to tliink that she could ever have suspected it of concealing the 
least little threat A damp gust set the cigarette ash on the table 
swirlmg 

She was awakened by Anna, who asked no questions 

“I couldn’t sleep lying down,” said Therese nervously 

The maid’s face was a blank That girl was a bit of a problem, 
too^ . Nme o’clock already^ — ^perhaps by this time Georges 
would have gone out — ^better not run any risk of meeting him 
She would merely knock at his door, and then, when there was 
no answer, open it just long enough to see the unmade bed Or 
perhaps she had better leave a note on the table, tellmg him not 
to consider himself engaged, telling him that he was a free man 
She scribbled it there and then, and dressed m a hurry, feeling 
a wreck, but foremg herself to get the better of her weakness 
Time enough to die of exhaustion when she should have found 
out that Georges was still alive. She told the taxi-driver to take 
her to the Hotel du Chemtn de Per de V Quest Once there, her fears 
would be set at rest Nevertheless, she deliberately imagined 
the worst simply to prevent tlie worst from happenmg. She 
conjured up a picture of the hotel in an uproar “Want to see 
Monsieur Filhot? Don’t you know what occurred last night? 

The people m the next room heard a dull bang didn’t 
reahze what it was . ” She could distinctly hear die manageress 
saymg. “Would you like to see him? You wouldn’t notice 
any change. . Or perhaps they might say. “He went out at 
seven o’clock . . Said good-mommg just as he always did 
. We never dreamed he’d be brought back ^ Therese 
shook her head and drew a deep breath From now on she could 
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be at peace What she had just imagined m such detail had no 
real existence She had no gift of prophecy, and the ways of 
destiny are always unexpected 

The hotel seemed quiet Georges’ window was open, but the 
shutters were closed There was no one in the passage, no one on 
the stairs She climbed diem qmckly She would pay dearly for 
the effort later on Someone was humming behmd the closed 
door It must be he ’ No, tlie sound was coming from the next 
room All the same, she thought that she could hear him breath- 
ing She knocked, then listened and knocked again. The room 
was empty die bed had not been slept in There was a stale smell 
a^ though die place had not been aired smce the previous day, the 
kind of smell diat one always finds m hotels of that class — a, 
mixture of dirty sheets and dirty clothes She closed the door. 
Why get mto a state? He had probably gone out early, and they 
had ‘‘done” his room already She could easily find that out at the 
desk Even if they told her that he had not come back at all last 
mght, what was there so unusual m that? 

Seated on the bed, and leanmg slightly forward, she followed 
with her eyes the pattern of the artifiaal linoleum. Here he had 
lived and suffered here each monnng he had set his bare feet On 
the bed-table lay some stencilled law-notes Above the bed was 
the picture of a young girl widi a plump face, cut from a Movie 
magazme Another one of the same girl m a swim-suit What a 
large part cmema stars play m the hves of the young men of die 
present day women who give themselves to their adorers by 
camera-proxy only^ . She straightened her back There on 
the wall, like a black target, she could see a gramophone record 
still hangmg There were a few cheap books on a row of shelves. 

(How contemptuously, last mght, he had exclaimed, “Oh, 
books'”) And then, suddenly, she became aware of an oblong of 
wlnte paper, laid on the table where it could be easily seen She 
took it m trembling fingers and held it close to her face The hand- 
writmg was neat and very legible, but she found great difficulty 
m readmg it 
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“I waited for you m vain this morning at the Deux Magots. 
They tell me here you haven’t been back since yesterday 
evening You duty old dog! When you do return, come 
over to tlie Capoutade I shall be there till two ’’ 

She understood it was Mondoux . . No use enquiring at 
the desk Georges had been out all mght. But Mondoux did not 
seem to be particularly surprised She breathed again Yes, to 
Mondoux his friend’s absence was, apparently, perfectly natura^ 
At any moment now Georges might turn up She would wait. 

‘As tliough It were the easiest thing m die woild’’ she 
murmuied with a sigh 

The mommg stream of cabs and buses was setting in towards 
the station She went over to the wmdow It had stopped raining. 
Some workmen were buried to the waist m an excavation at tlie 
bottom of which a black dram«pipe had been dismterred The 
mechamsm of daily life was workmg at full speed under the 
watchful eye of a traffic pohceman No use trying to check it. 
One could kill only oneself But one could dnve others to suiade. 

. ‘If Georges has killed himself, it’s I who should be arrested 
and put m prison . I’m going mad*’ She shut the wmdow, 
went back to the bed, and sat down agam, acutely consaous of 
the sound of steps, voices, bells. If only it were he* A door 
slammed on the floor below, somebody stopped humming on 
the odier side of the wall She could hear die strange noises 
which come from drain-pipes, as though somewhere a hidden 
orchestra were playing . . This time she was not deceived. 
Someone was coming quickly up the stairs, was stoppmg just 
outside the room She could hear him panting, getting his breath. 
No, It was not he 

At first she did not recognize Mondoux 
He, too, had heard someone m the room, had thought for a 
moment that Georges had returned But it was only that woman ^ 
He had just come, as it happened, from her flat Only that 
woman And she was thinkmg, ‘It’s only Mondoux*’ Mutually 
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indifFerent, they glared at one another angrily. Mondoax asked 
m a hard voice 

‘‘When did you last see him»” 

She replied tliat he had left her just before midnight Mondoux 
muttered something and looked away The only other time she 
had seen him he had been seated m front of a cafe Standing 
here, he seemed enormous His features were finely chiselled He 
had a clean-cut look His eyes were frank, but his neck was very 
short, and Ins body just a bag of bones 
“What did you talk about^ Did you part on good terms^’’ 
Yet another judge — tliere had been so many of them* She had 
no mtention of putting up a defence Perhaps she was bemg 
watclicd? She told him, with an air of docihty, tliat they had 
talked of her daughter, tliat they had been perfectly open with 
one anotlier, tliat they had said goodnight as friends 
She did not want to he It was not her fault if the truth could 
not be expressed It is impossible to put uito a few words the 
story of two people at desperate odds What was it that had really 
occurred between them^» She found it quite beyond her power 
to explam Even at bay in the witness-box she would have re- 
mained silent But why should Mondoux be so worried® She 
dared not ask the question, yet could not but see that he was half 
out of his mind with anxiety What she had been fearing became, 
on a sudden, horribly real She stammered 
“What reason have you for bemg so frightened® Is it so odd that 
he shouldn’t have come back last mght®” 

He mterrupted her almost roughly Why was she playmg 
with him? he asked She knew perfectly well what it was he 
feared 

“No, really I don’t. I hardly know him . . and he’s such an 
old friend of yours. — It’s for you to teU me. . . 

He made a gesture of denial, a victim, no doubt, of the same 
powerlessncss which had prevented her from giving him the full 
story of her last hours widi Georges yesterday evening Standmg 
diere, facmg one another, m the tmy room, it was as though 
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their absent fnend were a barner between them, as though each 
saw the other across a sundermg sea They had nothing m com- 
mon but their pam 

“I half thought of gomg to the police-station but theyM have 
laughed m my face Not been seen since last mght, eh? They’d 
have told me to wait and not get worked up over notlimg 
Assuming that the worst has happened, there couldn’t be any- 
thing m the morning papers We must wait for die noon edi- 
tions ” 

Therese murmured, “You’re mad^” He shrugged She sat 
down on the bed Confronted by the Great Power, which was, 
perhaps, after all, not really blmd, she was without defence; 
faced by the nameless Will — m which she did not believe (she had 
not really believed, just now, that by anticipatmg the worst she 
could side-track fate yet she had behaved as though she did 
beheve it) . a mad prayer rose to her bps from the dark 
abyss of nothingness m which her spint lay crushed. She pre- 
tended to believe that a child, still hvmg though on the point of 
death, might be saved by the sheer exerase of a mother’s will. 
She could scarcely have been more breathless had she m very 
truth been puUmg on a rope, draggmg a hea\7^ body to the bank. 
But even now she had flashes of sanity “What nonsense*” she 
said, and agam, “What nonsense*” — ^but, at the same time, as 
though to win forgiveness for her lack of faith, forced herself to 
make a supreme effort. Strugglmg violently against she knew not 
whom, she set herself with an almost funous fervour to beg and 
pray Mondoux had opened the window and was leaning on the 
bar She asked him when he would begm to do something He 
could not hear her through the noise of the street, and she re- 
mained seated on the bed, all strength drained from her, ashamed 
of having voiced her weakness in a prayer . as though she had 
ever believed that prayers could have the shghtest effect upon 
what was done with and finished* Nothmg now but to wait. . • 
If the worst had already happened — ^well, she must get used to 
the thought, must blunt its fangs — the thought with which it 
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would be so hard to live* ‘He would not have died if he had never 
known me ’ Intolerable drought — ^yet she would grow accus- 
tomed to It, as she Iiad always grown accustomed m the past 
Already she was preparmg her defence, beginning once again 
those endless pleadings It was she, perhaps, wdio must be the 
first, the innocent, victim of her acts But her innocence no longer 
mattered to anyone The only dimg diat mattered was that some- 
where a boy Vvas lymg with a bullet m his brain She was im- 
patient to have the thing discovered, his parents told and 
Marie^ Oh, Heavens^ — this deadi would settle nothing Mane* 
It would be the beginnmg, not the end Mondoux, leaning out 
above the stieet, did not hear the groan with which she uttered 
the name “Mane*” She was resolved no longer to make the least 
movement to help the girl She would ignore her utterly, smee, 
no matter what she might do, she could deal her only a death- 
blow She would have nothmg more to do with Mane When, 
finally, the bomb should burst, she would keep her eyes tight 
shut, she would stop her ears, as she used to do as a child when she 
was awakened in the middle of the mght by a storm She would 
not stir a finger, would say not a word, no matter how violently 
she might be abused — would say nothing, but would let the 
drama move to its predestined end, the drama that was already 
potentially present in Georges FiUiot’s body lymg stretched she 
knew not where Would not human justice at long last have its 
way with her» No one escapes twice in a hfetime from the 
police 

She heard Mondoux’s voice He was speaking to somebody m 
the street Thcrese sat up, but dared not go to the wmdow 
Mondoux turned round, and, m the most ordinary way in the 
world, said* 

“Here he is*” 

She repeated die word “Here»” She was beyond feelmg any- 
thing. Her hands were icy Already she could recogmze his foot- 
step on the stairs — ^the step of a child brought back to life She 
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felt as weak as though the hfe now given back to Georges had 
been suddenly dramed from her own body She must not faint. 
He was alive Agam she said 

“Ifs he^" 

Mondoux had left the loom In a moment Georges would 
appear in die black emptiness of the doorway He would not be 
swadied in bandages There would be no blood trickling down 
his face 

There, at last, he was, a dazed look m his eyes, a dark smudge of 
unshaved beard on his cheeks, his shoes duck with mud There 
was no time for her to catch his eye No sooner had he seen her 
than he backed on to die landmg, slammmg the door behmd him. 
She heard at first a sound of wlnspermg, then a sudden loud ex- 
clamation from Georges* “No, no, I want to be left ui peace It 
was the voice of a sick, ill-tempered man Mondoux came back 
He said that Georges had gone to have a bath- He hated to be 
seen m such a state — “after walkmg about all night, as he often 
does ’’ Thercse tidied her hat m front of the glass, and, with 
her hand on die door-knob, said 

“He’s alive ” 

She felt weak, but calm and at peace, consaous only of a sensa- 
tion of happmess 

“You had got yourself thorouglily worked up . .1 was a bit 
annoyed — I don’t mmd admitting it — ^but it’s a far cry from that 
to behevmg him dead 

Thercse smiled “Tell him that I came here only to leave a letter 
for Inm There it is, on die table ” 

She turned once more, and, radier hesitatingly, “It’s about my 
daughter,” she said “Would you be so very kmd as to read it^* I 
will take your advice as to whether he should see it . You’re a 
better judge . 

From now on he would be suspicious of her most trivial 
actions 

Mondoux glanced through the letter 

“I’ll give It him at once,” he said dryly. 
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Yes, It was essential diat Georges should feel tliat he was free 
He was by nature inclined to tlimk that he had certain obliga- 
nons, to shoulder burdens which were beyond his strength 
He added that after the kind of cnsis his fnend had been 
through peace and quiet was absolutely necessary Ther^e broke 
in on his words 

‘‘You never said anything about a crisis 
He became confused, and protested, like a naughty schoolboy, 
that there was nothing to tell her In a vain effort to calm him, she 
forced herself to speak in the hoarse tones which she knew could 
be so effective In vain she fluttered her eyelids Mondoux re- 
manied unresponsive. He even showed signs of anger when she 
complained (though very gently) that he had given her no word 
of warnmg 

“By what right have you come mto his life>*’ 

The fury which he had been holding m for the last hour burst 
mto sudden flame Therese, after a moment’s hesitation, said m a 
low voice 

“It was about my daughter ...” as though she had to explam 
her actions to tins unknown young man 
“A fat lot you care about your daughter’” 

She looked at him m amazement, and made a movement ex- 
pressive of weariness What did this angry youth matter to her? 
She tned not to hear his nasty voice 
“Don’t think I didn’t see through your little game’ It’s pretty 
low to work on a fellow when he’s worried, when his imagma- 
tion’s sick I suppose you thought he was m love with you’” 

She ought to have left him then with a shrug But she, who 
thought Aat nothing mattered to her any longer, found his 
laughter, his irony, mtolerable- She could not stop herself from 
exclaiming. 

“If I’d wanted . . .” 

“Oh, of course, if you’d wanted . . 

Why was she staymg’ Why was she being so stubborn’ Her 
;>wn voice sounded strange to her Were those whinmg tones 
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hers^ It was as though she were listening to some other w^oman 
stammering 

“He swore he loved me ” 

“He’s sworn tlie same thing to a great many others^ Oli, you 
bowled him over all nght, I grant you that ’ He thought you 
were a kmd of genius but it didn’t last long ” 

The same voice, this voice of a stranger, of an idiot, which 
was not Therese’s voice, protested. 

“It lasted as long as I wanted it to ” And m tlie same cringing 
tone she repeated “If I’d wanted . ” If she had wanted, if she 

had opened her arms wide to him, if 

“So what’ You did yourself out of your treat. . . * 
Why’ . from a sense of virtue’” 

She threw him an mdignant look, and asked m a trembling 
voice 

“What have I done to you’” 

“It couldn’t be, I suppose, tliat you wanted to make hin» 
quarrel with me’” 

“Ij” 

“Yes you wanted to make him jealous You hadn’t time to 
tell him that I had been making a pass at you We had only met 
once, and he wouldn’t have believed it But you’d have tned it 
on, all the same, pretty soon It’s a hackneyed trick, but it 
works All women use it Meanwhile, you just pretended that I 
was your type . After you’d left us the other day at the 
Deux Magots, he made the hell of a scene’” 

“You enjoy humiliating women, don’t you’ It makes you feel 

good How nght you are’ It’s the only pleasure that you are 

likely to get from them! But it’s not a very satisfactory sort of 

pleasure, because you never succeed m really hurting us Only 

those we love can hurt us Men are to be feared only when they 

are loved. It’s curious to think diat anyone can be so ill-mannered 

as you have been to me and yet remam so wholly inoffeti- 
>> 

sive 

“Don’t think I care a damn what you say’” Mondoirx 
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spluttered '‘Not a damn^” he repeated. But he opened the door 
and pushed Therbe towards the stairs, turning away his face, 
which had become distorted and unrecogmzable. For one 
moment she looked straight into his eyes , and saw that diey 
were but die eyes of a child Why had her anger so suddenly 

subsided She had been swimmmg on a great tide of hatred, and 
now It had ebbed How had she ever been brave enough to say 
what she had said> 

“You mustn’t beheve what I said . 

He pushed her out, but she clung to the frame of tlie doorway 

“You mustn’t believe what I said,” she murmured in a low 
voice 

“It doesn’t matter to me what you say'” 

Georges might come back at any moment He wouldn’t want 
to find her m Ins room 

“ ‘For God’s sake get her out of here!’ ” — ^that’s what he said 
tome ‘I don’t want to see her agam — ever'’ 

Therese braced herself motionless against the door Mondoux 
could not endure die frozen gaze she turned on him Qmte gendy 
she had freed her arm from his giasp On the landmg she straight- 
ened her small head. 

“I wanted to hurt you . I didn’t care what I mvented . 

Almost in a wlnsper, he replied. 

“No, you didn’t care 

In a sudden panic she asked 

“What are you gomg to do to get your own back? . Are 
you gomg to report me to die police?” 

In amazement he watched her gomg down the stairs, waited 
until she had passed from his sight Then he went back mto die 
room, sat down at his fnend’s table, put his elbows on it, and 
stayed there, his chm restmg on his clenched fists 



IX 

I T was of him that Thercse was tliinking as she walked along 
the street, past tlie houses Georges Filhot no longer occu- 
pied her mmd for the moment, nor did Mane Only in 
Mondoux, her latest victim, was she interested Not that she 
could have done him a great deal of harm, but the blow which she 
had delivered with so sure a hand had helped her to measure the 
extent of her power and take cogmzance of her mission It was 
not surprismg diat people turned to look as she passed An 
animal can be detected by its smell even before it is seen She felt 
that she was bemg stared at, and began to walk faster in her 
impatience to reach her lair and go to giound Henceforward she 
must live the life of a recluse Only so could she be sure of domg 
no further damage, only so could she escape reprisals, because, 
sooner or later, all those whom she had harmed would join 
forces . She was such a good target True, her case had been 
dismissed, but with a past like hers slander would find food to 
feed on What slander? She was beyond the power of 
slander to touch Had she not committed more crimes than 
could possibly be imputed to her» But no one was brmging a 
charge against her, no one Why was she imagmmg thmgs’ 
Feelmg slighdy giddy, she leaned against the gate of a carriage 
entrance She closed her eyes for a few seconds and then remem- 
bered that she had eaten nothmg How hungry she was! It 
occurred to her tliat she had had no breakfast She was not going 
mad — she was sure of that, but she must be careful to take 
nounshment regularly She went mto a confectioner’s shop and 
drank a cup of tea Order came back mto her mmd Everything, 
once more, seemed simple Georges Filhot was ahve From now 
on she would banish Marie entirely from her mmd, would con- 
fine her own existence to the space between chair and table, 
would go out only at nightfall Never agam would she venture 
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into tlie street m broad daylight Never again would she expose 
herself to the curious eyes which she could feel boring mto the 
back of her neck 

Here she was, home at last^ If only the concierge was not 
hangmg about the staircase No, theie she was, m front of her 
lodge, busy gossipmg with Anna Why did they look at her m 
that embarrassing way^ The conaerge had got her mouth open, 
was m the middle of a sentence 

“Someone’s been askmg for you this mornmg . a big man 
. . asked me a whole lot of questions 

“What sort of questions 

“Oh, I don’t rightly remember . Did you go out last 
mghv Did anyone come to see you? . 

“And what answer did you give him?” 

“Said I didn’t know . that it wasn’t my job to spy on the 
tenants . 

Therese did not dare to ask, “Who do you dunk it was?” She 
did not even demand a descnption of her unknown visitor The 
old woman would doubtless have replied, “A young, lanky 
fellow . and perhaps Therese would have recognized Mon- 
doux, who, as a matter of fact, had turned up m the Rue du Bac 
just about the time she was getting out of her cab at the Hotel du 
Chemin de Per de YOueU 

She climbed the stairs, a prey to profound uneasmess She paid 
no attention to her heart She bolted the door and, without even 
takmg offher hat, sank mto an arm-chair Her chest was hurtmg, 
but the idea that she might die alone and unfriended no longer 
made her feel afraid She wanted assurance on one pomt only, 
that no one would come near her Anna must have entered 
by the service stairs She must get nd of Anna She had always 
beheved her to be on bad terms with the concierge Seemmgly 
they had made it up . . Probably she had been the peace- 
offenng • , But ifshe gave her notice, that would mean makmg 
a mortal enemy of her. . . How find the weak spot in her armour 
by workmg on which she could mduce her to go of her own 
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accord ‘If there are diose who set store by her staying on with 
me, notliuig on eartli will budge her she 11 stick like a leech. 

She dragged herself as far as the bedroom, a victim once again 
of fears and torments ‘But this is ndiculous,’ she thought ‘I’ni 111 
no danger I may be guilty, but my gmlt is not of the kind that 
the law can touch But diere are diose who would like to pull 
me down and ids always possible to cook up some sort of 
case It is child’s play to compromise a woman who’s been 
within an ace of being condemned m a court of law. . ’ In vain 
she said again to herself, ‘But there is absolutely nothing!’ She 
could feel a runmng noose about her neck No amount of reason- 
mg could prevail agamst this sense of certainty The very silence 
of the flat seemed equivocal It was a long time now smee Anna 
had given up smgmg her Alsatian songs She was for ever listen- 
mg, and it was not hkely that she had missed much of what had 
gone on when first Mane, and then Georges, had been in the 
drawmg-room To each of diem Ther^se had admitted her guilt 
What an ally her enemies would have in her servant! No, she 
didn’t sing now, didn’t make a clatter with the dishes All she did 
was to try to pick up die compromising words that fell from her 
mistress’s lips’ 

Therese went to the window, parted the curtains, and noticed 
a man on the pavement, looking up He was makmg a pretence 
of waitmg for die bus, standmg by the stop, but never takmg his 
eyes off the flat “You know perfectly well that he is waitmg for 
the bus . She uttered this denial of her fears out loud, as 
diough to prove to her own satisfaction diat she was still sane. 
She told herself diat smee leavmg her room she had not heard 
anyone breathmg outside the front-door But, for all that, she 
was convmced To clear her mmd on the point, she went 
to open It, and almost bumped mto the conaerge, who had 
“forgotten to give Madame her post ” Therese saw at close 
range the flat, grey-coloured face widi its bright pig’s — ^no, 
rat’s — eyes What a Indeously greedy look die woman had’ 

“Why are you stanng at me?” 
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“You don’t look well, ma’am . 

“I feel just as I always do . 

“But what I said, ma’am 

“Did the man who came here yesterday ask whether I was ill? 
Me didn’t? But, really, this kind of gossip doesn’t interest 

99 

me. 

She slammed the door and shot the bolt The concierge, taken 
by surprise, started to grumble “That’s a nice way to behave, I 
must say!” Instead of gomg downstairs, she opened the door of 
die flat opposite, which was empty, and jomed Anna m her 
kitchen by way of die service entrance 

Therese sat motionless on the low stool, leaning forward as she 
was used to do when her heart troubled her, ahve to the slightest 
sound, all her awareness concentrated into her sense of hearing, 
like a fox hstemng for die hounds Anna was carrying on a soh- 
tary monologue no, someone was answering her A whis- 
pered conversation was going on m the kitchen Somebody was 
there plotting with Amia 

Therese dragged herself as far as die dinmg-room, put her ear 
to the keyhole, and recogmzed the concierge’s voice The woman 
couldn’t have had time to go down by die mam staircase and 
come up again by the service flight The mystery demanded 
careful thought and a cool head The immediately important 
thing was not to lose a smgle word of what was being said The 
conaerge was advismg her fnend to keep a close watch on 
Therese It was her opinion that the family ought to be told 
Anna said that she knew the address How did she know it? 
Therese wondered She’d got it from Mane, of course, . They 
were carrymg on a correspondence behind her back . Anna 
heard a sound, opened the door, and started back at the sight of 
her mistress’s white face , 

“I came to see whether luncheon would be ready soon 
and (to the conaerge) “so you re back, are you?” 

The old woman stammered somethmg about passing the time 
of day with Anna, and disappeared down the service stairs Anna, 
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busying he self at die oven, was conscious of a ternble pair of 
eyes watching hei, but dared not turn her head 
Therese letumed to her low stool She had felt with her 
fingeis die mesh about her neck She would never breathe freely 
again The chief thing was not to leave the flat True, they were 
watching her, but they couldn't do much more than that A 
woman's home is her castle Unless, of course, a specific 
charge were laid But there was no groimd for that The admis- 
sions heard by Anna could not be used against her now But if 
she went out she would fall into the trap wh-ch had been so care- 
fully set It was general knowledge that she was guilty and 
deserved a heavy sentence all that was needed was some sort 
of legal pretext The police have always got more than one 
trump up their sleeves when they’ve made up dieir minds to do 
someone down Here, in the flat, she might be under hostile eyes, 
but nodimg much could happen to her because they were certam 
diat sooner or later she would go out 
Anna came into the room 
“Luncheon’s ready, ma'am " 

There was something unusual about her voice, and her eyes 
never left Therese's face 

“Aren't you gomg to eat something, ma'am’” 

How annoyed she looked because Therese didn't want to eat* 
Madame must make an eflbrt 

Instmctivch , Therese stiffened hei will m order to resist her 
adversary's If they were so keen tor her to eat, it was specially 
important that she should refuse all nounshment 
■When Anna brought m the coffee she found her mistress 
sitting facing the door Her eyes never left it Later, when she 
came back for the tray, die coffee-pot was still full Therese had 
not moved from her former position . • • Not that she didn t 
feel a strong desire to run out and disarrange her enemies' scheme 
by the sheer audacity of the move They would be taken by 
surprise, and wouldn’t dare try anydiing. She would be able to 
see what diey were up to 
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When, at four o’clock, she refused to touch the tea which 
Anna had poured out for her, the maid tried sippmg it in front 
of her, smacking her lips, and saymg, ‘‘Oh, that's good*’* just 
as she might have done if her little sister had refused to drink her 
broth Ther&se immediately took the cup from her and drank the 
contents greedily But there was somethmg terrifymg m the way 
she still stared at Anna 
“Is your heart troublmg you, ma’ams*” 

“No, Anna or, rather, yes . But that’s not why I’m 
feeling bad 

She seized the girl’s wnsts and held them tightly 
“You won’t tell them anythmg^ . Pretend to be on their 
side, but don’t tell them anythmg*” 

“I don’t know what you mean, ma’am ” 

“It’s no use trymg to deceive me . . . They’ve got me ” 

“I’ll warm the bed, ma’am; then you’ll be able to sleep ” 
“Why are you so anxious that I should sleep Thercse asked 
with sudden violence “Don’t reckon on that I shall never sleep 
again ” 

“But no one wishes you any harm, you poor dear ” 

“Sit down, Anna. It may be foolish of me, but I’m going to tell 
you everything Draw up your chair They’ve got you to go m 
with them, but they haven’t told you what it’s all about I’m 
someone who’s got to be made to disappear But it’s not easy to 
make a person disappear legally — ^not even when that person is a 
criminal. You don’t seem to understand, yet it’s all so simple, 
really, if you only knew! I committed a enme for which I might 
have been sent to penal servitude — ^but the case was dismissed. 
. . . My other actions don’t come withm the reach of the law. 
they are not, stnedy speakmg, crimes at all — ^from die legal pomt 
of view. But having regard to what I did once — even though the 
case was dismissed — ^they’ll manage to get through my defences 
somehow ” t 

Anna, by now thoroughly terrified, took her mistress®'s hands 
and tried to catch her resdess eyes. 
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“Oh, ma am, you must get some sleep really you must 
your poor mmd*s wauderiiig ” 

“No, Vm not mad, but theyll try to make you believe I am — 
because that’s all part of tlieir plan to get me put away Out of 
sight, out of mmd I’m perfecdy sane, Anna How can I persuade 
you that all I’ve been tellmg you is strictly true? I know it’s hard 
to believe, but it’s true all tlie same No one will listen to me, no 
one will beheve me any more I’ve talked about suffering all my 
life, but only now have I found out what suffermg means 
Why are you undressmg me?” 

But she let herself be undressed without a struggle Anna 
pushed her gently towards the bed 

“The bottle’s not too hot, is it, ma’am?” 

“No I’m all right ” 

Theiese felt for a moment that the sense of tension had lessened 
She clung to tlie large, moist hand and would not let it go 
“Do you remember, Amia, how sometimes you used to brmg 
your work m here, and sit by me till I dropped off? Those were 
good times * How happy I was ^ I didn’t realize it at the time, and 
now It’s all over No, don’t go and fetch your work, don’t leave 
me alone, don’t let go of my hand*” 

She stopped speakmg, and, shortly aftei wards, seemed to have 
fallen mto a doze Anna tned very gently to free herself from her 
mistress’s grasp, but as soon as she began to do so the despainng 
voice was raised agam m protest 

“I’m not asleep . I’ve got an idea, Anna How would it be if 
I went to tlie police-station? Where is the nearest one? . Isn’t 
that a splendid idea? I’ll tell them everything, from the begnming 
— the whole story m detail That’ll cut the ground from under 
dieir feet* But where shall I begm? They won’t have sufficient 
patience to listen to me They won’t beheve me, Anna There’s no 
difSculty about slander — ^people will always beheve that* . but 
the truth . , the truth’s a world of its own They’ll never be 
patient enough — ^thcy won’t beheve me. But if only they’d 
arrest me my mmd would be at Peace. The worst would have 
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happened I shouldn’t have to go on living in tins perpetual state 
of watchfulness Please give me my clothes I must get 
dressed 

Anna took her in her arms, and said tlie first things that came 
mto her mmd diat they’d go out m the morning that the police- 
stations were too full of people at this time of mght. Now that 
she’d made up her mind what she was gomg to do, she’d much 
I otter have a good mght’s rest 

‘‘That’s true . I can go to sleep now I’ve nothing to 
fear” 

But no sooner had Anna got up, thinkmg that she had dropped 
off, than she was recalled before she had even got her hand on the 
door-knob Patiently, she returned to her chair. But she must 
go at a quarter to nme The chauffeur from the second-floor flat 
would be waiting for her at nme She had agreed, for the first 
time, to let him come to her room He had promised diat he 
would not overstep their usual freedoms Anna closed her eyes 
and breathed deeply Why should she worry? Nodimg was gomg 
to prevent her from bemg on the watch behind her half-opened 
door at nme . The old lady would fall asleep all right m the 
long run and if she didn’t well, she’d go just the same, 
even if it meant trampimg the poor old thing underfoot 
There’d be plenty to think about while she waited . . not much 
chance of her bemg bored while she sat m the glow of the lamp 
For the long-dreamed-of moment had come at last . . the mght 
that was to bring her happmess ^ . The old lady seemed 

calmer now She consented to drink a bowl of soup *‘Yes,” she 
said, *1 thank I shall sleep now. ” But at eight o’clock, and 
agam at half-past, when Anna tned to creep away, she was called 
back m tones of terror, and i&rom then on Th6rese lay with eyes 
wide open. 

At nme o’clock Anna said: “This time . , Th&fese did not 
protest, but she started to cry. The childlike sobbmg had more 
effect on the maid than any suppheauon. She stayed on, though 
nme had struck, seemg, m imagination, the man standing there 
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outside her room, whispering her name, listening at her door, 
trying to open it Theresa’s breathmg had by this time become 
regular Now and again she uttered a confused jumble of words, 
started to complain, cried out “No’ no’” turned over on her 
left side away from die mght4ight 
Amia heard a famt nng at the back-door bell It must be he! 
She got up, without producing so much as a sigh from Ther&e, 
crossed the hall on tip-toe, reached the kitchen without being 
called back, drew the bolt, saw the great burly figure filling the 
whole doorway, and drew him mto the tiny kitchen 
“No,” she said in a whisper, “don’t switch on the light ” 

In a low voice she explamed what had happened He made no 
reply, but put his hand over her mouth 
They heard the sound of a chair being overturned in the 
dimng-room When the kitchen door was opened dieir eyes had 
grown sufSciently used to die dark to allow diem to see the thm, 
ghost-like figure standing diere motionless Therese heard a 
voice, and knew it for a man’s 
“You’re sure she’s not armed»” 

She wanted to cry out, “Don’t kill me’” but she could utter 
no sound, and slid to the floor in a fault 

When she came to she was sitting up m bed, supported by 
pillows She put no questions to Anna and made no reference to 
the man whom she had surpnsed m die kitchen, who must have 
helped to carry her to her room Anna realized diat her mistress 
now regarded hei as someone “on the other side,” as someone 
who had gone over to the enemy She could extract from her 
but the shortest of answers to her enquiries, and then only with 
difficulty “Yes, I feel better ” “I thmfc I shall go to sleep now.” 
“You can stay on the couch 

, sTlie sick woman was wealing herself out in a painful effort to 
stay awake The least sound aroused her suspicions To-morrow 
she would get up with the lark and go straight to the pohce- 
station The night was not long enough for her to get the story 
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she would tell all tidied up in her mind No one would believe 
her . The sense of impotence was intolerable’ She had always 
lived alone without ever really knowing what solitude meant 
People talk a great deal about solitude, but they haven’t the least 
idea what it actually is What chance was there tliat her statement 
would ever reach the ears of tlie Police Commissionei She 
would see her words tumbling to the ground like dead birds 
befoie diey even reached their goal There was nothing for it 
but to he low. It was by way of the service stairs that the enemy 
would force an entrance That was the spot on winch she must 
keep a particularly watchful eye 

She was convmced that she was the centre of a vast and secret 
plot Of that she had no doubt whatever How could she 
have known that tliere was not at this moment, in tlie whole 
world, one single thought which had her as its object^ — tliat 
through the whole length of this mght no human creature was tlie 
least little bit concerned about Therese Desqueyroux^* Nothmg, 
anywhere, bore on her case notlnng—except a letter which 
had been wntten at five a.m , posted in the Rue de Rennes, and 
was now on its way to Bordeaux a letter addressed to her 
daughter — Mademoiselle Marie Desqueyroux, Saint-Clatr, Gironde 
The envelope had been msenbed in a more tlian usually firm 
hand Georges Filhot had crossed the t of Samt-Clair, and under- 
luied Gironde He had dropped the letter into the box widi feel- 
ings of happmess and rehef Each sentence of it had been gone 
dirough and corrected by Mondoux There was nothing now for 
Georges to do save stop his ears agamst die sound of Marie’s cry 
In dus sort of complication there could be nothmg worse than 
pity As Mondoux said, kmd-hearted executioners are die 
cruellest of all. In the name of compassion diey give twelve 
blows where one would ha’^ sufficed Looked at from that pomt 
of view, die closing phrase— composed entirely by Mondoux — 
seemed to Georges Filhot to be quite perfect of its kmd: “I beg 
you not to answer dns letter. I have qmte made up my mmd 
For your sake, I have decided diat nodiing shall make me break 
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my vow of silence — no prayer, no threat Once more — don’t 
accuse me of rudilessness The only time I really behaved like a 
cad was when I kept alive m your heart a hope wbch I could not 
satisfy For tliat I ask your forgiveness Forget me I enclose a 
note from your mother, from which vou will see that she no 
longer regards me as bemg engaged to you ” 


X 

^BOUT one o’clock next day this letter arrived at Samt- 
i-A Clair, and was delivered to Mane She was alone at the 
^ time, sitting in the dinmg-roon, wrapped m a shawl. At 
sight of the beloved handwriting she thought she would faint 
from sheer joy There was no longer any need to pretend Bernard 
Desqueyroux had gone over to his old mother at Argelouse to 
superintend die killing of a pig 
She devoured the envelope with her eyes She would open it 
later, in her own room, behmd locked doors The November day 
was suffused with warm sunlight the town was full of noises 
The sawmills were singing their song to the east wind, which 
bore upon its wings the scent of resm and stripped bark That 
was a sign of good weather She could hear the httle local tram 
joltmg over die narrow-gauge track Life was full of happiness 
She turned die key m the lock, and, conscious that she was 
alone, kissed the envelope which Georges had touched Then she 
tore it open, saw her mother’s writing, and was immediately 
seized with feelings of dire forebodmg At first she glanced 
hurriedly through the note, then read Georges’ letter from end to 
end — ^so qmckly that when she had fimshed it she could still hear, 
m the mild afternoon air, the bumpmg of the dilapidated freight 
cars “I enclose a note from y^our mother, from which you 
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Will see tliat she no longei regards me as being engaged to 
you 

Not for one single moment did Mane stop to consider the 
reasons which might have led Georges to bimg about this rup- 
ture A childish impulse led hci at once to simplify, to seek first 
the gmlty paity, to concentrate her hatied on one person, and one 
person only — ^though refusing to admit tliat tlie mdividiial in 
question might turn out to be the man she loved ‘She has be- 
trayed me. To thuik that I ever trusted that wretched 
woman* . What a fool I have been* ’ Suspicions formed 
straightway m her mmd What mightn’t her motlier have said 
to Georges^ But why? Jealousy? Vengeance? But she had 
reckoned without Mane* If the yomig woman still stood theie, 
alive and kicking, her cheeks blazmg, if the blow had not struck 
her to the ground, die reason was diat she did not believe m this 
disaster whicli had overtaken her She would do what was neces- 
sary There were ways and means of gettmg a young man back 
She knew how to recapture Georges It wouldn’t be the first 
time, nor yet the last . The bus to Bordeaux was due to start 
m ten minutes The Pans tram left at five It would land her at 
the Quai d’Orsay at midnight. She would send a telegram to her 
fathei from die station To do nodimg would have been more 
than she could beai But she had only just time to pack a bag 

The servants did not see her go out The bus was almost empty 
She felt far from despainng The whole force of her passion was 
concentrated m a great surge of hatred Later on she would 
imagme the coming scene with Georges, would decide what to 
say For the moment her mind was busy with die thought of how 
she would burst into the Rue du Bac this evening, of how she 
would surprise her guilty modier in her first moments of sleep 
It would be impossible to go at that late hour to die Hotel du 
Chemitt de Fer de V Quest She would hurry there first thing m the 
morning, and wake Georges The whole dung would he child’s 
play # . • She wanted to be sure of the power which she exer- 
ased over him The night would be long, but her mother would 
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help to make the ume pass quickly She turned against Therese 
the same fuiious rage which she had inherited from her, tliough 
m her case it was balanced by no compensating gift of self- 
criticism Still, she thought, she must remain calm, must set about 
piimpnig her motliei — might, perhaps, have to compel her to 
write another letter to Georges takmg back wliat she had said 111 
the first All that remained to be seen 
Thus it was that w^hilc Tliciesc, sittmg up m bed where she had 
remained in die sameposition all night, was pretending to becalm 
m order to get iid of Anna, whose presence now filled her with 
fear and honor, this stoim was drivmg down on her from the 
land of heath and pine No matter how suspicious the wretched 
woman had become, she was mclmed to think that, for this day 
at least, die moment had passed when she might look for an 
enemy offensive or a sadden attack Up m her room on die 
seventh flooi, Anna was probably entei taming the unknown 
man of last evenmg The flat was empty, every door was bolted. 
Assured of a sort of armistice by the hours of darkness, she could 
forget her persecutor for a few short moments She broke 
dirougli die invisible cordon of the besieging army, and came to 
gnps once more with her humble sufiermgs of an earlier phase. 
She remembered die last blow she had received before dis- 
covermg the appalling plot . Georges’ words, repeated by 
Mondoux, came back to her ^-^Tell her to go away* Tell her I 
don’t want to see her again — ever*” He had said that, m die same 
voice which, a few hours earlier, had spoken such tender words. 

All the same, she blessed lum for those few brief instants of 
hlmdmg happmess and certamty * Even now she could taste again 
that coolmg draught of water, could make once more the gesture 
of drawing her hands away from his bps When all was said, they 
had done nothing wrong Her thoughts of him were innocent 
enough She dreamed only that she was leanmg her poor, dis- 
tracted head on Ins young shoulder . Ah* it hadn’t taken the 
enemy long to profit by those few seconds of mattention* The 
bell rang with shattering loudness. Thinkmg that she had Been 
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dreaming, she clapped her hands to her head There came a 
second rmging, this time insistent, furious 
Therese got up and switched on the hall-light For a moment 
she leaned agamst the wall (she had taken nothing but tea and 
biscuits) 

“Who’s tliere’’* 

“It’s! Maricf” 

Mane’ So she would be the one to strike die first blow’ 
Therese could not move from the wall Painfully, she worked her 
way to the door, remembering diat earlier deasion she had made 
to let herself be taken widiout uttering a word, without making 
the slightest movement in her own defence 
“Come m, Mane Come in, my child’” 

She was standing beneath the ceihng-light Mane stopped dead 
at sight of die ghost-hke figure Her mouth fell open 
“Come mto the drawmg-room, darling I can’t stand for long ” 
Mane had recovered herself ‘What a sight for sore eyes’’ she 
said to herself Her mother had rung the changes so often m die 
li'.t few days It was all part of her cunning. But, this time, she 
should see’ 

“What a ume to turn up’’* 

“I came on die midmght train.” 

She expected to be asked some questions, but her mother 
looked at her without uttermg anodier word, ready for die blow 
she knew would come The fixity of her gaze was mtolerable 
This was just another of her tncks — this way of starmg at people 
“You know what has brought me»” 

Therese bowed her head 

“I act quickly-*— as you see: luckily’ But why did you do this 
to me>” 

Thcihsc sighed 

“I have done so many dungs* to which, m parucular, are you 
refemng^” 

“Can’t you guess » No? What about that letter you wrote to 
Georges two days ago? Ah’ that’s touched you on the raw! You 
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didn’t tlinik I should get the proof of your treachery quite so 
soon' 

''Nothing astonishes me I know that they have powerful 
forces at tlieir command They’ve done more difficult things than 
tliat — as you’ll very soon see ” 

She spoke calmly, with an air of detachment which had its 
effect on Mane, try though she might to keep her fury at boilmg- 
pomt ‘All tlie same,’ she thought, ‘what an actress'’ 

“What task, what mission, have you been given, my child? 
You had much better lay your cards on die table m dealmg with 
me I shall not resist I will do just as you wish, only, act quickly. 
I’ll say precisely what you want me to say I’ll sign any statement 
they like There’s no point in your bemg so mysterious about it ” 
Marie, m a fur}% broke m upon her words “You’ve always 
thought me an idiot, but I’m not quite so stupid as you gave me 
credit for being' First explam why you wrote that letter'” 
“Really, my dear. I’d much better give an account of myself 
to die Pohee Commissioner or die Magistrate ” 

“You’re just makmg a fool of me' 

But Mane bioke off short m die middle of her sentence This 
couldn’t be play-acting, this ternble fit of trembling which 
shook her mother from head to foot, nor that single tear which 
was trickling down her nose — ^which she mad© no attempt to 
wipe away — ^nor yet the look of terror, nor he;Z' general air as 
of a beaten, cornered animal 

“You could never understand, never believe what I know, suid 
what nobody else knows. You are a mere instrument in the hands 
of others You obey forces of which you know nodiing They 
wanted Georges to kill himself, so that they might lay his smade 
at my door But, all unaided, I stopped the murder from takmg 
place I had been charged with the responsibihty of committmg 
It He was to die because he had known me But I threw their 
plans out. That must be made perfectly clear when the moment 
comes to settle accounts Oh, I’ll pay. I shall make no attempt to 
defend myself. But so far from murdering him, as I had been 
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commissioned to do, I saved Inm, tliough no one will believe it 
Wliat purpose is served by crymg aloud m this desert? To whom 
can I call fiom the depths of this tomb? You are there, standing 
before me, yet you are really tliousands of miles away. . 

She uttered a groan and turned her face to the wall What pam 
was tins which seemed to have her in its gnp? 

Mane was no longer conscious of her own wound. She would 
have liked to do somethmg defimte, could almost have wished 
that die bed were on fire that she might have wrapped her mother 
in blankets and put out the flames . “It was I who prevented 
that suicide she had said Suppose she had been tellmg the trudi? 
Often and often Mane had found herself leaning out above that 
abyss of melancholy from winch Georges rose so rarely to her 
level 

In the silence winch filled the flat she could hear her mother 
crymg, her face turned to the wall, her head buned in die crook 
of her arm, not crying like a grown-up person, but, rather, 
smvellmg like a little girl who has been pumshed for some 
imsdemeanour And, mdeed, it was as she would have dealt with 
a little girl diat Mane now hfted her and laid her on die bed She 
said to her" “No one wishes you harm, Mamma I have come 
from Samt-Clair to look after you Nothing can hurt you so long 
as I am here ” 

“You don’t know what I know. A man came here yesterday 
evemng. He asked whedier I was armed, and spent the mght 
hidden in Anna’s room He was some sort of policeman They 
are m no hurry, they’ll get me m the end They know diat there 
IS no other way out for me ” 

“Nothing’s going to happen to-mght. Tni watchmg over you. 
... Go to sleep now See, I’ll keep my hand on your forehead ” 

“So they’ve told you to wm my confidence, have they? I 
know all about if I’m not taken m But it’s mce to have you here, 
all the same.” 

How differendy this mght was turmng out from what the girl 
had expected* When her hand went numb and she moved it, her 
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mother uttered a groan, and she had to put it back as it was before. 
She was cold Tins was Pans again, with the melancholy street 
sounds coming to her through the autumn darkness, the distant 
puffing of a locomotive somewhere over near die Cential Mar- 
kets And somewhere, too, Georges was sleeping, behmd the 
mdifferent, maccessible facade of one of these houses. She had 
never meant anythmg to him, though she had pretended to 
beheve that she did It was him she wanted, him and no otlier, a 
great, hulkmg creature widi a cast m Ins eye Him and no odier 
She held nodnng agamst him She had made the surrender of 
herself widiout die shglitest vestige of a hope ‘You may abandon 
me if you hke, but you can’t alter the fact that I belong to you ’ 
She wept, but her tears betokened neither anger nor despair 
Lymg diere, fully dressed, at her modier’s side, she could hear the 
elder woman’s breadnng, and die muttermg of mcoherent words. 
But, because she was eighteen, she slept 

It was not without a deep sense of happmess that Therese felt 
the other’s physical proximity Although she behevcd that Mane 
was hand m glove with her enemies (an instrument rather than 
an active plotter), she let herself be carried away on a wave of 
sleep The sound of a voice woke her It was full day already 
Mane was no longer beside her She and Anna were whisperuig 
together m the drawing-room. Ah^ that other woman had lost 
no time m gettmg her hooks on her* Therbe strained her ears to 
catch what was bemg said 

“It’s impossible to get the doctor to her She thinks he’s m die 
pay of the pohce and has been sent to lock her up She threatens 
to throw herself out of die wmdow if he comes mto the room 
But she trusts you, Miss You mustn’t leave her. Put off going 
out . 

“Not for the world . . . but perhaps I shan’t be long gone I 
shall be back before die end of the morning . It’s no use your 
talking. ...” 

Was her mother the only person m the worlds Whom was it 
she was gomg to see? Who was it who was waiting for her? That 

II 
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was the question Thcrese asked herself as she lay tliere listening, 
‘Someone she’s frightened of, of course someone who’s got a 
hold on her But she won’t be able to take me m .As soon as 
you get back, my girl, I shall see what you’ve been up to ’ She 
heard die door slam, and the sound of Maiie’s footsteps growing 
fainter on the stairs When Anna came m she pretended to be 
asleep 

Mane walked so quickly to the Boulevard Montparnasse diat, 
in spite of the cold fog, she was perspiring freely by the time she 
arrived Hastily she touched up her face m the shelter of a door- 
way There was as yet no one behind the hotel desk A waiter 
was washing down the entrance hall He disarranged Mane’s 
plan of action She had made up her mind to go straight to 
Georges’ bedroom and surprise him when he woke 

“Hey^ — ^Young lady^” 

Mane, already halfway up the stairs, cried down diat she was 
expected 

“And by whom, may I ask » By Monsieur Filhot? Oh, dear me, 
no He’s finished witli you, has Monsieur Filhot^” 

Mane, leanmg over the banisteis, saw two mockmg eyes 
rimmed with red lookmg at her. 

“I know that because he settled his bill yesterday noon, and 
went off without leavmg an address. He said to send on any 
letters care of Monsieur Mondoux ” 

The man would have been more mggardly with his informa- 
tion had not the expression on Marie’s face struck Inm as comic. 
The way she’d look m the next few seconds would be well worth 
any htde effort on his part 

“Yes, fetched by a lady he was, m a car and all Took off to the 
village wot she comes from near Pans. . . . Madame Garcm . . 
not the first time she’s been here, not by a long chalk Didn’t 
mmd waitmg, either . . . Mean ter say you don’t know her? Very 
handsome she is, and a very free-handed lady!” ^ 

Mane knew Madame Garcm by name She knew that she 
played a part m Georges’ life, and had often puUed his leg about 
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her “You have my permission when m Pans to play around 
with Madame Garcin “ It was understood between them that 
Georges was not m love witli her All die same, to have gone 
with that woman after wntmg as he had done to Mane, breaking 
off dieir engagement* Looking at the charming morning visitor, 
die hotel waiter felt less mclmed now to find her expression 
comic She seemed to have shrunk under his eyes her face had 
grown visibly more puiched she was clinging to the banisters 
There’d be a scene in a second or two He went up the first few 
steps and took her by the arm She made no effort to prevent him, 
but stood there starmg straight m front of her If he hadn't had 
so much to do, now would have been the moment to carry the 
joke through as a matter of fact, it wouldn’t take so very 
long “If you want a bit of fun, there’s a mce httle room on the 
sixth floor 

He came quite close and gave her a meaning look. She had no 
idea what he was after She pushed him aside— not rougUy, 
gamed die street, and hailed a taxi. 

“It’s fine that you’ve been so quick,” said Anna as she opened 
the door to her 

In die darkness of the hall she could not see the look of misery 
on the girl’s face Mane threw her heret and her coat on to the 
low stool, and went mto the bedroom where her mother was 
pretending to be asleep, though actually she was keeping a shrewd 
eye on Mane from behmd half-closed lids Whom had she been 
to What task had the poor child been given that should make 
her look so awful? Therfese could not long keep up the pretence 
of sleep, because she was trembhng m every limb In vain she 
clenched her teeth. 

“Are you cold, Mamma’” 

Mane, seated on the edge of the bed, had taken her in her arms, 
and was trymg to smile. 

“I’m not cold— I’m fnghtened ” 

When the girl asked gently, “What, fnghtened of me?” 
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Thercse replied that she ought to be on her guard against her 
just as much as against die others 

“But I can't help it I just can’t believe that you mean me 
haim What is it, darlings You’re crying’” 

Without a moment’s warning, Matie had surrendered to 
an onrush of tears, and by so doing had, all unwittingly, helped 
her mother by divertmg her attention from her own misery It 
was the sick w oman now who was playmg the part of comforter 
“Have a good cry,” she said, and began to rock Mane as she 
lay agamst her shoulder It was, probably, the first time since her 
daughter was a baby diat she had found vent for her maternal 
instinct 

“Mamma, what have we done that we should suffer so>” 
“You have done notlnng, but I 

“He has gone away, Mamma, without leavmg an address * • . 
widi another w'oman . It’s all over’” 

She submitted to havmg her head stioked she wiped her eyes 
on the pillow 
“No, my child, no. 

“Why do you say hio’?” 

“He’ll come back, ^ou haven’t lost Inm ” 

As though she had read her daughter’s tlioughts, she replied, 
m her usual voice, to everythmg that she saw passmg through 
Mane’s mmd 

“No, I’m not mad* I was never less mad than I am at tins 
moment When you are happy again you will remember all 
I am saying to you now You will remembei this dismal 
mommg.” 

It needs hut little encouragement to brmg renewed hope to a 
young heart It was all nonsense, of couise still, Mane stopped 
crying and clung closer to her mother. They sat there togedier 
for a long while. ^ 

Mane offered to make some coffee and toast When they had 
eaten, Th&ese consented to have a bath She did not hear the 
back-door bell, nor know that a telegram had just been dehvered 
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for Mane Her fatlier ordered her to return tliat same evening 
Insist you couie back first available tram He was obviously beside 
himself with angei The girl jomed her motliei m the drawmg- 
100m, where she found her in a state of trembling collapse She 
had diought, she said, that rescue had arrived She could never 
now summon up enough courage to face bemg given over to 
Anna's tender mercies Anna was tlie mistress of a police officer. 
She and tlie concieige were being well paid Ever smee Mane's 
arrival they had been pretending Mane had frightened them 
So long as Mane was there nodimg could happen She had put a 
spoke m their wheel They were trymg to make use of her, but 
Iiad not dared to show themselves m their true colours And now 
she was talking of gomg away and leavmg her to her fate’ 

She began to wlnmper It was as much as Mane could do to 
prevent her from falling on her knees She had become die prey 
to a fit of despair which, at times, was like a child's unreasoning 
impulse She did not want Mane to go She wouldn't let her go 
Mane promised to come back, but said that she must go to Samt- 
Clair m order to explam what was happening 
“But diey know much better than you do what has been 
happenmg, my poor dear No, you shan't go’" 

“But I must, Mamma darling " 

“All right, then’" Therese exclaimed suddenly (a phrase which 
she must often have used as a child came to her lips from out 
of the distant past) “All right, but I’ll follow you wherever 
you go’" 

“Oh, Mamma, you can’t do that’" 

But Therese was walkmg up and down the room, saying widi 
cluldish msistence. “I'U follow you wheiever you go — ^to Saint- 
Clair if necessary Why not’ I should feel m much less danger 
there than here, because I should be with you Besides, at Saint- 
Clair I am Madame Bernard Desqueyroux I'd like to see the 
local police breaking into the Desqueyroux house’ Our family 
has no truck with the police We made that pretty plain fifteen 
years ago " She lowered her voice, and, m urgent, mystenous 
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tones, added “If I go, all Anna’s plans will fall to the ground 
Your father wont be able to say a tiling He can’t throw me out 
in my present state ” 

She spoke tlie last words in a perfectly normal voice It was as 
tliough, for the space of a few seconds, she had seen herself 
objectively and had passed judgment on what she saw 
Mane said again “But you cant do tliat ” 

She took her mother’s face between her two hands and shook 
It gently as tliough to wake her from a dream 
“How can you go back to that house a'tci all these years, 
Mamma’ — go back of your own accord to the place where you 
almost died of suffocation — ^from which you escaped’” In a 
whisper she added — “and at what a priced” 

“At what a price’” said Therese with a wild look (and there 
was no laughter m her voice as she went on) “I’ve nothing against 
your father now, you know. He won’t get on my nerves any 
more It’s such a big house, too, widi so many empty rooms I 
can stay hidden away in one of them, and be qmte forgotten And 
then, when they’ve got sick of trymg to track me down, I can 
go away agam I shan’t feel diat it’s a pnson now ” 

Mane began to see the plan as less mad than she had thought it 
She had been dreading the reception she would get from her 
fadier after this second flight of hers, but her modier’s presence 
would provide an adequate excuse Already she was beginning 
to plan the general line of her defence She had heard by letter 
of her mother’s illness (she would say), had taken the first avail- 
able train to Pans and now, having been summoned back to 
Saint-Clair, had brought the sick woman with her, because she 
could not possibly leave her unattended. It was for the family to 
deade what had better be done 
“Would you really like to come with me, Mamma’” 

“This evening’ But no one must know Anna must just knock 
at my door to-morrow morning and find me flown!” 

TherJise laughed* dien, with a sudden return to seriousness, 
looked beseechmgly at Mane. She could scarcely believe m the 
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feasibility of her plan, but plucked up courage when she heard 
the girl dictating a telegram to Samt-Clair over die telephone 
“Not so loud^’’ she begged *‘Anna will hear yotd” 

Mane had the greatest difficulty m warning the servant without 
her modier being aware of what she was doing When the last 
bag was strapped, the sick woman showed renewed signs of 
agitation She was afraid diat she might be arrested as diey left 
the house 

In the train, with her modier dozing m the seat opposite, 
Mane began to dunk once more about Georges She would write 
to him to-morrow The great dung was to establish a bridge, to 
make quite certam that all was not over between them His mind 
was nevei the same for two days together Had she been able 
to see him agam, she could have reasserted her hold on him If 
only he had been in this morning, had woke up to find her arms 
about him She cried m the lU-lit carriage No need to hide 
her tears there Suddenly she felt her modier’s hand on her face 
Therese’s voice rose on a note of impatience 

“iVe told you he’ll come back, my dear”, and then, with her 
old familiar laugh “You’ll have quite enough of him before 
you’re done You’ll find out that he’s just like any other man — 
just a great, coarse male’” 


XI 

T ime, winch always spells defeat for love, treats hate more 
slowly — but the end, m eidier case, is the same On the 
platform of Saint-Clair station Therese failed to return the 
salute of the bald gentleman who was waiting for the tram’s 
arrival It was Bernard, her husband Had she seen him casually 
m a Pans street, she would probably not have recognized him. 
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He was less fat than she remembered him. A plum-coloured 
pull-over fitted tightly round his stomach and die little bulge 
which was the product of too many “mps.” He still could not tie 
a stock properly There was boredom as well as timidity in the 
expression with which he contemplated tins mad creature for 
whom he had got to make himself responsible but no other 
course W’^as open to him — of that he felt sure Bad luck is bad luck, 
and that’s all there is to it But, as his mother was fond of saying, 
“however much one may condemn divorce It really was 
a bit hard that after all diese years of separation this woman 
should be unloaded on him Still, it was a matter of principle 
besides, the law is tlie law 

“You must be very careful, Papa,” said Mane “Give her your 
arm as far as the car ” 

Seated at the wheel, Bernard took comfort m the drought that 
it had not been necessary to say anything The effort of explam- 
mg, even of expressing himself, had become, widi the years, 
more and more terrifymg to him Whether from lazmess or from 
inability to find the right words, he had developed almost a 
passion for silence. He would think nothing of driving thirty 
miles to avoid getting home before any visitors who might be 
diere had gone The dread of meeting die cure or the school- 
master in the public square entirely regulated his walks abroad 
He was perfectly content to have Therese there at his side, so long 
as he needn’t make conversation 
•< 

The sick woman was kept waitmg m the small drawing-room 
Her own room was not yet ready She could hear a murmur of 
voices next door, but the sound did not worry her Exhaustion 
had got the better of her mental anguish There was nothing for 
her to do but await their verdict She would obey any instruc- 
tions daey might give her, and they could hardly be other than 
to go to bed and shut her eyes All she could do now was to 
sunender herself blindly to die will which had been strong 
enough to get her back, after fifteen years, to diis httle drawmg- 
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room in which she had planned her crime The colour of the 
wall-paper and the curtains had been changed, the furniture was 
upholstered differently but the darkness made by the enormous 
plane-tree outside tlie wmdow was just as she remembered it- 
She found the same frightful objects m the old familiar places, 
silent witnesses of her former hatred. 

They got her up to tlie west room, which had always been 
kept for guests She had never lived m it Nothing there reminded 
her of any moments in her past life — except of one afternoon 
and how vividly that came back^ The family had been at Arge- 
louse, but on the day m question she had had good reason to fear 
tliat they knew of her presence at Samt-Clair She could see her- 
self now, hidmg in the shadows, while a servant busied herself 
with puttmg away sheets in the Imen-cupboard next door 

On the evemng of her arrival she had a crisis, and lay in Marie’s 
arms, fighting for breath. But an mjection gave her rehef Then, 
durmg the mght, she had a second, more violent one, and nearly 
died From dien on everydoing became simple, both for her and 
for the Desqueyroux. She was certain now that she had nodung 
more to fear The figure of death stood between her exhausted 
frame and the hue and cry which had haunted her imagination 
So far as the Desqueyroux were concerned, the chief obstacle 
had been overcome by reason of her desperate condition Her 
mother-in-law, who had sought sanctuary at Argelouse, and had 
told Bernard that she would not set foot in the Samt-Clair house 
“so long as that monster is diere,” had failed to put m an appear- 
ance, though she had gone so far as to lay down her arms “We 
must leave her,” she had wntten to Bernard — “to the mercy 
of God ” She had also said “Our htde Mane is bemg quite 
wonderful ” 

The girl had undertaken the whole duty of looking after 
Therese As little use as possible was made of the servants, m 
order to avoid gossip “She’s done us enough harm as it is. . . 
The sick woman surrendered herself entirely to her daughter s 
ministrations widi a show of confidence which lasted until close 

II* 
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on Chiistmas, though as that festival approached she became 
ratlier more restive Mane had completely changed She no 
longer sat sewmg in a sort of frenzy of activity, but wandered up 
and down the room, pressing her face to the windows Beyond 
looking after her mother’s bodily needs, she paid no attention to 
her ‘She has received her orders,’ thought Therese ‘she is 
fightmg against some influence Our hiding-place has been dis- 
covered All tlie same, she scaicely ever goes out But diere 
arc all sorts of ways m which they can get messages to her m code 
They’re working on her from outside But whatever they do, 
they won’t poison me Still, just because she’s my daughter, 
they’ve got an idea mto tlieir heads ’ Such was the meaning of 
the words which she muttered to herself 

One dismal mormng, when the rain was laslmig die wmdows, 
she felt perfectly convinced that she had been betraved, because 
Mane, buttoned up m a blue oilskm, told her that she was going 
out, and asked whedier there was anything she wanted Oh, 
whirligig of time* The same question which, m her lonelmess, 
she used to put to Anna on die evemngs when the little maid used 
to appear in her best tailored suit and imitation lizard shoes found 
words now “Gomg out, dear? Aren’t you afraid of gettuig wet> 
” But It was addressed this time to Mane, widi the same 
certainty that nothing in the world would stop liei from going 
to meet whomever it was who might be waiting for her And, 
mdeed, in spite of the reassunng words which the girl spoke (she 
needed exerase . , one always went out in Pans no matter what 
die weadier, so why not m the country, especially here, where the 
sandy soil absorbed die ram’) there was a fierce look in her eyes 
which said as plainly as any words “If need be. I’d trample you 
underfoot. ” 

Two evenings ago the Chnstmas holidays had brought 
Georges Filhot back to Samt-Clair The Filhots’ cook had passed 
die news on to the butcher, and Mane could not resist the temp- 
tation to send him a note: “Can’t we say good-bye? I’ll be at 
Sdhet, the empty farmhouse, about ten o’clock to-morrow . . 
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He wouldn’t come She kept on. telling herself that he wouldn’t 
come At the door she turned to blow a kiss to her mother, who, 
propped against her pillows, was following her every movement 
with tormented eyes But one gets accustomed to die sufFermgs 
of invalids when one has been nursing them for a long time 

As she crossed the little square she lepeated die words of 
Georges’ terrible undertaking “I have sworn diat nothmg shall 
make me break my silence; no prayer, no threat ” Even should he 
risk commg to the tryst, what likelihood was there that she would 
find any happmess m the meetmg? All the same, she was filled 
with hope — the hope winch her motlier daily encouraged. More 
than once Therese had made reference to the grandchildren 
whom she would never see Only last eveinng she had said 

“You are learmng how to be a nurse You are learning patience. 
You will have to be very patient with him.” 

Though Mane realized diat those had been the words of a 
mad woman, she remembered them now as she left the Arge- 
louse road, rutted by farm waggons, and turned into a sandy 
track where the dust had been barely laid by the ram The leaves 
were still on the oaks the air was mild Winter, in this heath 
country of the south-west, seemed like an mdefimte prolongation 
of autumn The ram created about her a sort of stuffy hodiouse 
world which was filled with the smell of rotting wood and dead 
bracken. She could see through the pmc-stems that the sheep- 
byres, where in the old days they had tethered their horses, were 
now open to die sky. The farmhouse clnnmey was smoking 
Someone had kmdled a fire of shavmgs and pme-cones Perhaps 
It was the shepherd Better for her if it had been . . 

She entered the house The smoke made her eyes smart. 
Georges was seated on a pile of twigs, his legs stretched to the 
blaze. At sight of her he jumped to his feet. She noticed that he 
had grown thinner, and that, as always when he was tired, the 
cast in his eye was more marked than ever He had put on the 
spectacles winch formerly she had forbidden him to wear when 
he was with her. She mamtamed that they made him look ugly 
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He had not even taken the trouble to shave. He was, as he had 
always been to her, a great, ovci grown boy, at once passionate 
and weak, and she, her face wet from the ram and whipped to a 
high colour, her eyes shining, was conscious of her own height- 
ened Vitality She was wcarmg, with her tweed suit, a pair of 
slimy boots which i cached halfway up her calves She thanked 
liim for coming. He told her to get close to the fire, and made 
loom for her 

The scrawls, die mitials and die drawmgs executed m charcoal 
on the walls were as clear as tliey had been a year ago Had she 
wished to recapture limi, how easy it would have been She had 
but to take Ins hand But, realizing why he had come, she got up 

‘Tin not cold,” she said “No, stay where you aie That 
letter of youis wasn’t die end I didn’t want to go away without 
saying good-bye, but once that is done, I promise to leave you 
m peace ” 

He assured her that he did not want to be left m peace But his 
piotestation brought her no sense of joy He looked, she noticed, 
as he had always done at such moments A hint of local brogue 
had crept into his voice his breath came m short pants his 
coarse lower lip showed widi too bright a red All this she took 
m quite coldly She felt nothmg of her former pain, was even 
aware of a certain sense of repulsion Yet it was not he who loved 
her, but she whom passion had caught by the diroat, so that she 
longed to die. He realized that he was “niaknig a mess of thmgs,” 
and did not insist (he never did) He told himself that he was a 
fool for coming, and started to whistle, his eyes on the fire “I’ve 
got some new records,” he said “absolutely top-hole ones But, 
of course. I’d forgotten . you don’t care about music . 

Without bothering any more about her, he proceeded to in- 
dulge in a pnvate concert — “la, h, la, la ” She thought of her 
mother lymg m the room winch looked to tie west, its windows 
streammg with ram, a terrified expression on her face She asked 
a question at random to put an end to the whisthng. 
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“How ii> your fneiid Mondoux^’" 

“Would )ou believe it but, of course, you don’t really 
know lum If you did, you’d lealize bow very oddly he’s be- 
having He’s suddenly discovered the existence of womeid He 
says It’s a marvellous experience — diat it’s brought Inm every- 
dung he wants Poor Mondoux* the thmg’s become a perfect 
mama with Inm . If only you knew Inin But . Why 
are you ciymg, Marie^ I’d hoped that you had learned common 
sense ” She stammeied dirough her teais (and die words 
weie a he) 

“I’m not ciymg about you ” 

“You mean it’s not I who am causmg you pam now^ I thought 
as much ” 

He laughed ladier self-consciously 

“I’ve become ternbly attached to hei,” said Mane, wiping her 
eyes, “though dierc was a time when I used to detest her. At 
moments her poor brain is completely wandermg. But die odd 
dung is that her personahty remams as strong as ever It can’t go 
on for long — ^not for more than a few mondis, probably One 
of her crises might prove fatal at any moment ” 

Georges said 

“Of whom are you speakings” 

She looked at him widi amazement She could not imagine 
how It was possible for him to have been at Samt-Clair for 
twenty-four hours without knowmg all about Therese Desquey- 
roux’s arrival and hearmg what was wrong with her She could 
only suppose that the Filhots had deliberately refrained from 
mentiomng her name m his hearmg 

“I had to brmg my mother back with me,” she said “It’s not 
just her nerves — ^it’s somethmg much worse She’s had two crises 
smee we got here It’s aU up with her,” she added with a sob. 

.But It was no more “up with” her mother to-day dian it had 
been on any of the preceding days, when Mane had been dry- 
eyed, had eaten her meals with a keen appetite, had read her 
paper, and had wondered what would happen to her once 
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Th&esc was dead She dabbed at her cheeks She must not boie 
Georges, who, no doubt fiom a sense of fitness, had left off 
wlnstliug “I beg }our pardon/’ she said He had drawn near to 
tlie fire again, and was holduig out Ins two hands like a screen 
Widiout looking at her, he asked 
“Do you tinnk she would recognize nie^” 

“I’m sure she would* She’s got all sorts of odd whimsies m 
her head — imagines tliat die pohee arc after her But apart from 
that she is perfectly sensible, and, provided she doesn’t tliink you 
are one of her enemies 

“Incredible *” he said in a low voice “A woman of such mtelli- 
gcnce* . . But it doesn’t matter now, smee you say diere’s no 
hope?” He spoke the last wrords on a note of interrogation He 
seemed to be suffering 

Mane looked at him, and he turned his attention once more 
to the fire. 

“The doctor thinks that the next crisis will carry hei off” 
“Therbe*” he exclaimed m scarcely more than a wlusper. 
Mane could not see his face She noticed that he passed die back 
of his hand several times across his eyes She asked 

“Were you two so deeply attached^ I hadn’t realized ” 

“I don’t suppose I saw her more dian three or four times m all, 
but once would have been enough ” 

He relapsed into silence A little later Mane heard him murmur: 
“The world without her . 

The ram dripped from the roof and gathered m puddles 
between the broken fioor-ules The moaning of the pmes around 
the abandoned farmstead filled the air with die sound of an m- 
finite lamentation She had never seen him suffer emotionally for 
anyone but himself Tins look of passion in his face was new to 
her With her he always seemed like a dead man, had die look 
of a dead man It was a commonplace among the neighbours to 
say, “He seems so dead'^ . and now, for the first time, he was 
showmg signs of ammation, was commg ahve Yet her mind did 
not check suddenly at die thought that her modier might con- 
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ceivably have played the traitor Mane was seventeen liow could 
she have imagined that this young man could feel a scnumcntal 
interest for an old, distraught womans Because distraught was, 
m fact, what she had always been . Suddenly the girl spoke 
her thought in a hard little voice. 

“She has always been mad We have always known it She is 
mentally unbalanced — and dangerous, as we have learned to our 
cost As a matter of fact, tliat is what makes her so mterestiiig to 
you, isn’t it!»” 

He answ^ered her with an air of weariness 

“You don’t understand me you never have understood 
me You arc mcapable of realizmg tliat I am die land of man 
who can never not be conscious of himself 

“Oh, but I do understand you,” she broke m with a laugh; 
“mdeed I do^” 

“No” — he pressed his point with a note of scorn m his voice — 
“you don’t understand me You don’t know what it is like never, 
for a smgle moment, to be sure of one’s own identity. . That 
sort of talk seems idiotic, mad, to you But it’s not my fault if I 
am aware, all the time, of this mental disintegration in myself. 
. . The very first time I set eyes on Ther&e I realized 

“Therese^ — ^so you call her that^*” 

She began to laugh again. 

“I realized— oh, how can I explain^ — that she would dnve me 
along die track of my own tormented consciousness Yes, that 
was clear to me from the very first words she spoke She read me 
with quite extraordmary clarity she explained me to myself 
For die first time I took on form and substance to myself So long 
as she was diere, I existed Even when we were apart I had only 
to think of her But now . 

In a whisper he uttered the words, “Therese— dead^” — and 
covered his face with his hands Mane was aware of a mixed 
emotion, part irritation, part jealousy It was with her as when he 
put on a record which she found bormg, when she would so 
much have pieferred that he should talk or make love to her 
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But tliere was something in her present mood the sigmficance of 
which she did not )et realize, sometliing that took the form of a 
vast and confused sense of misery 

*'StiIl,’' she said, in the same hard httle voice, “don’t forget — 
though God knows Vve forgiven her — that she did commit ” 

And when Georges, witli a shrug, said irritably, “Surely 
you’re not going to go over all diat old ground^” she lephed 
With a sudden spuit of angei 

“I seem to remember that you didn’t find it so unimportant 
once^ I suppose you don’t remember how indignant you were 
that I had failed to get her to tell me why she did — vrhat she did 
do^” 

“Oh yes, I do . I don’t think I realized at the time why I 
was so mterested in diat busmess about die poison I drought 
then” (he hesitated, searchmg for die right word, and shot a 
glance at Mane) “that it was because I had such a high respect 
for her, and that made me anxious to get my mmd clear on die 
point I couldn’t bear to suspect so remarkable a woman of such 
a horrible crime At least, diat is what I believed my motive to be 
at the time But I find it so hard to be sure what I really did feel 
As soon as I can give a clear definition to my feelings, diey cease 
to be genuine It is only afterwards that I realize precisely how my 
mind was workmg I protested my faith m your mother’s inno- 
cence, and pretended to believe that she could not have been 
guilty of such a dung, simply and solely because I wanted to get 
out of her the answer for which I was longing And I did get it 
— straight between the eyes She told me that diat crime had been 
one only among many that she had committed every day, that 
we all of us commit Yes, Mane, you too The world recogmzes 
as enmes only what the law can take hold of, violence that is 
tangible and capable of proof. . . It wasn’t long before she made 
me dig up from the darkness of my past a mean little act of which 
1 had been guilty, a tiny scorpion chosen from among a thousand 
similar 

“What do you mean, a ‘scorpion e” 
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‘If I told you about diat schoolboy foolislmess you would say, 
‘Is iliat all —just a little thing like that»’ Where is the use in me 
trying to make you understand what I knotu, what your mother 
loiows, too’’’ 

“Oh, I realize diat I’m just a poor little fooU” Mane grumbled 
“I know tliat tone of yours when you say, ‘What an idiot the 
girl is^’ and it’s no use your den)ing it. 

It was pointless for her to suggest tliat he should He showed no 
anxiety to disclaim her charge, but all too readily agreed witli her. 
She tms a httle idiot, for ever shut out from the world of his 
sufferings, the world into which she could never follow him. 
But at least she had something that her motlier had not got. 
There was some comfort, she tliought, m being seventeen, in 
bemg able to bury her face in the shoulder of the man she loved. 

She sat down on the pile of turves and began fondling 
Georges’ forehead and temples and ill-shaved cheeks He was 
probably tlnnkmg that she was just a girl avid for sensation, but 
he was wrong. That was not really what she wanted, but what 
else was there left for her to want’ She would have given every- 
thnig she had to be able to walk widi him in that world to winch 
her mother had foimd the key witliout any difficulty at all. 
Besides, docs bemg held in a man’s arms preclude one from 
understandmg him’ Perhaps her mother . She shook her head 
m an access of horror That mad woman’ . . Mad’ She had not 
been mad in those Pans days when Georges had first got to 
know her. . Poor Mane, on what food was her imagination to 
feed’ She hid her face m tlie hollow of Ins shoulder, her arms 
tight about him, and stayed tlius for a long time Rest, at last^ It 
was as daough, after so much hostility, he was ready, now, to 
accept the gift of herself She could feel the measured rhythm of 
his breathmg 

“Do you tinnk,” he asked, “that she would let me go to see 
her’” 

There was violence in the gesture with which she broke away 
from him She got up, and he made no effort to prevent her She 
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went to the open door, took several deep bicaths of the nnld 
and rain-drenched mist, then turned to him 

“We can go at once, now, if }oii want to,” she said, quite 
calmly 

“No, no — not now ” 

“Any afternoon, then . Tm alwa)^s there, and Til tell her 
you ve come ” 

“It might, perhaps, be as well if we weren’t seen together,” he 
said, aftei a moment’s pause “You’d better go fust, since you’re 
walking ” 

He had to look her stiaight in tlie eyes as he spoke. What did 
he read in her expression that he should feel suddenly frightened? 
Hastily, he added 

“She loved you }ou do realize that, don’t you? You occupied 
her mind to the exclusion of all else Care for your happiness was 
an obsession witli her It is just as well you should know that I 
existed for her only because of you That is true — I swear it is’ 
But you knew it already, didn’t you? You do believe me, Mane?” 

“What’s so odd,” she said witli a laugh, “is that you should 
dunk it necessar)^ to reassure me Doesn’t that strike you as 
funny?” 

She waved her hand He watched die wall of ram close about 
her, then went back and sat down once more against die pile of 
turves 


XII 

M arie hung her dnppmg “oily” m the diessing-room 
Therese followed her with her eyes. She knew already, 
from certam almost imperceptible signs, diat the woman 
who had come mto the room was her enemy — her mortal enemy. 
A ramy silence pressed about the house. None of the bells were 
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working Bernard Desqueyroux had gone back to his mother at 
Argelouse 

“You didn’t get too wet, darling^*” she queried, but the 
question remained unanswered 

“Did you meet anybody^” 

“No one of tlie slighcst interest. . Time for your medicine ” 

The sound of die saucer on tlie marble top of die waslistaiid, of 
a cork bemg drawn from a bottle, of a spoon being stirred ui a 
cup — from out of die dim past these httle tmkiings came rushing 
back mto the consciousness of the woman lying tliere in a frenzy 
of terror Just so had she heard them in die close heat of a long- 
dead time of siesta, when hurriedly she had emptied the last drop 
of poison mto a cup, so that peace and qmet might be resto. c I to 
her, and muted deadi complete its task widiout breaking the 
silence which lay withm the room and on the world 

It was Mane now who came tow'ards her, cup m hand, stirrmg 
the liquid widi a spoon. She was close to the bed, her back to the 
light It was difScuIt to see the expression of her face as she bent 
above the concoction . . There was nothing of her mother in 
her appearance, but, seen in silhouette against the window, she 
might have been her mother’s ghost This was Th^r^se drawing 
close to Thcr&e. 

“No* Mane . . . No!” 

She pushed away die cup with a htde gesture of panic, looking 
up at her daughter with supplicatmg eyes Suddenly Mane 
understood It wouldhave been easy for her to take, as she so often 
did, a sip no more than that was needed to set the sick woman’s 
fears at rest Perhaps die idea did cross her mmd Why, then, did 
she not make the effort^ 

Whatever die reason, she did not Instead, she said harshly 

“You must drink it ” 

Seemg diat her mother had fallen mto one of diose trembling 
fits of which she had been free smee commg to Saint-Clair, she 
asked with an assumption of innocence: 

“Surely you’re not frightened of me, are you?” 
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Now, at last, TIk'lcsc stood upon die tCiiiLlc summit She must 
stop foi breath She could go no farther She had reached the 
term, not of human suficriiig, but of her own ordeal, tlie limit 
of her enduiancc The moment had come for her to pay her debt 
She could not now refuse She was trembling no longer, but, 
looking at Mane, took die cup m her two hands and drained ic at 
a single gulp, her gaze still fixed upon die shadowed face Mane 
took back the cup, as she, heiself, had talceii another cup from 
Bernard fifteen years before, and went to rmse it m die dressing- 
room, as she, too, had done She buried her face m die pillows 
Nodiing to do now but wait {ol die moment when she should 
say to Someone, “Here is thy creature, worn by unending 
struggles with heiself Thy will be done Slic had turned her 
head a little sidew^ays, and her e-yes sought the plaster crucifix 
winch hung upon the w^all With deliberate care she crossed her 
left foot over her right, and slowdy spread her arms and opened 
her hands 

Because she had i cached the summit she was already on die 
reverse slope She knew now that the cup had contained no 
poison, diat Mane was uniocent of crime ‘I must have been mad 
to believe such a thuig ’ But W’^hat of all the rest, of the vast 
nightmare through which she had been moving^ The mist 
sliicddcd away fiom before her eyes, revealing the real world 
“Marie^” 

The girl got up from die arm-chair into which she had dropped. 
“Whom did you meet this mommg? No, don’t turn your back 
to the window Come where I can see your face ” 

“You want to know whom I met? A man who had arranged to 
meet me, a man who was waiting for me in a lonely spot . 
“Why do you want to frighten me, my clnld?” 

“I don’t want to frighten you The man who spoke to me a 
while ago at Silhet is not one of your enemies . . The very 
reverse, in fact. . He is commg here to see you, quite soon ” 
“In all the world there is nobody who loves me^” 

“Oh yes, diere is — somebody who was waitmg for me at a 
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dcseitcd farm. Surely I need not tell you liis name You can 
guess, can t you^’’ 

''You saw liim» He was waitmg for you» Look 111 my eyes. 
Do I seem to show legret for him? Don’t -you remembe , Mane, 
all that I ]ia\ c done w itli him on your behalf? Didn’t I fore- 
tell, , 

The girl shook her head wiili a sullen air “Don’t you know 
what It u I long foi?” 

Yes, perhaps she did but all tliat she remembered now 
was Georges in tlie kitchen at Silhet his teais 

''You may have longed. but he^ ..Don’t you realize 
what you arc to him?” 

“You httle loop” said Thercse “An old woman who is ready 
to Lsten to die story of men’s lives and pretends to understand 
alvvays enjoys a certam prestige She is admired, loved and 
mourned when she is dead Young people have no one to whom 
they can talk It is so rare, at twenty, to fmd anyone who will 
listen and understand But diat is quite different, dear child, 
from that has nothing to do with love. I feel qu te 
ashamed to use the word Coming from me it is a matter foi 
laughter ” 

“If only you could have seen how he was suffering 

“Of course he was suffermg. . In a sort of way he clings 
to me He will miss me for a few days . but after that, you’ll 
sce^ You’ll have your fill, later, of his talk about Inmself You’ll 
say, ‘If only poor mamma were here, she’d take him off my 
hands for a bit’’ ” '' 

She laughed as she talked of these things, and hei laughter now 
was natural She looked younger, but, for all that, there was 
sometlimg terrible about her bared gums Yes, thought Marie, it 
tpos something quite different from love. Why should she be 
anxious? When all was said, Georges had been at Silhet before 
her, had been eagerly awaitmg her arrival, had been longing for 
just that show of tenderness which slie had witliheld She Icnew 
from experience tliat m tliose moods of disappointment he 
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became hostile and uidifFerent What hci mother was sayjig 
was true 

“When, you are seventeen you can’t hope to see far mto a 
man’s mind Your empire over him will grow as year follows 
year. You see if it doesn’t 

The ram had stopped The plane-trees on the Square were 
drippmg 

“You ought to take advantage of the sun Go for a stroll 
m tlie South Walk ” 

“But what about -you, Mamma?” 

“I’ll have a little sleep Don’t worry about me You can leave 
me alone now, I’m not afraid any longer ” 

Mane kissed her “You really are cured?” 

Therese nodded and smiled She listened to her daughter’s 
steps recedmg Now, at last, she could feast upon what she had 
discovered Georges had suffered, had wept to hear that she w^as 
dymg No, she must put that happiness from her, that mon- 
strous happmess When the heart torments us at the very gates of 
deadi it is as tliough the long arrears of passion can break our 
backs even on die threshold of nothmgness. . He would 
come, and Mane would be there She must make herself ready 
for that confrontation, that she might show no overt sign either 
of her pain or of her love. 


XIII 

T he first evening that he came a smgle lamp was burning on 
the table Therese explamed by signs that she could not 
speak. He saw her hands, like those of a skeleton, stained 
with purplish patches, lymg spread upon the sheet Only by 
degrees could he make out what was left of the face that he had 
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KnovVn — tlie root of die nose, die bony structure of die foieliead 
and the jaw But what vitality there still was m the gaze whose 
fixity he found it hard to endure ’ She took his hand as he stood 
close beside the bed Mane, a few paces belimd, looked at them 

“Come close, Mane 

Tlie girl took a few steps forward Therese grasped her wnst 
and forced herself to join their hands within hei own Mane 
made as diougli to withdraw hers, but Georges held it hard until 
she gave up die struggle They dared not draw apart because 
Therese had closed her fingers about their linked palms 

Gradually her grasp relaxed They thought she was asleep, and 
reached die door, walkmg on tip-toe Then Therese opened her 
eyes She was fightmg for breath What a long time Marie was 
taking ^ She must have gone with him to the front-door Perhaps, 
standmg there, widi mud and rotting leaves about their feet, they 
were plightmg dieir troth with a kiss. . The fnghtful pain 
which gripped her chest eased when at last the girl returned and 
sat down at the odier end of die room, as far as possible from the 
bed 

Therese could read nothing on the averted face She did not 
know that her daughter was dimkiiig ‘In the whole of my life I 
shall never go half as far as diis old woman has gone in the last 
few days. . It is because of her that he has accepted me, has 
raised me from die ground — ^for her sake, in memory of her. . . 

Therese was far from imagining that Mane could entertain 
such bitter thoughts Had she known, would the knowledge 
have caused her pain — or joy^ She could not herself have said 
what answer she hoped would come when suddenly she asked* 

“Aie you happy, Mane^*'* 

The girl dropped her hand from before her eyes. 

‘T thought you were asleep ” 

Once more a note of supphcation came mto the elder woman’s 
voice 

“Swear to me that you arc happy ” 

Mane went over to the table, saymg, “Time for your niedi- 
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cme,” and once again Thercse listened carefully to the sound of 
tlie bottle being uncorked, to the tinkle of the spoon against die 
cup 

About midnight the dying woman had a crisis When she came 
round from hei syncope, the first thing she saw was Marie’s 
watclimg face 

‘‘What terrible pam you must have been through, Mamma’” 

“No, I felt nothmg, except the prick when you used the 
hypodermic . 

But that rattling m die throat and that congested face’ Is it 
possible diat human beings can go dirough such a hell of agony, 
yet keep no memory of it’ 

The doctor arrived, still half-asleep, with puffy eyes and his 
hair tousled He had put on a top-coat over Ins nightshiit After 
listemng to Thercse’s heart, he followed Mane mto the passage 
Their whispermg was mterspersed with bursts of louder talk 
“But of course you must get diem It’s not far to Argelouse 
To-morrow morning, dien, first thing not later ” 

Was this die end? As it happened, Therese was not feeling 
paiticularly ill She found it impossible to believe diat she was 
gomg to die. When next she woke she saw Bernard Desqueyroux, 
sail weanng his goatskm coat, and Mane, both standmg m the 
room lookmg at her She assured them with a smile that she felt 
better Bernard left the room with much squeaking of shoe- 
leather, while die girl, after performmg a few small services for 
the paaent, settled herself in an arm-chair A litde later she joined 
her father on the landmg. This ame Therese could not overhear 
what was being said, though she could recognize her modier-m- 
law’s high-pitched tones. The whole family was waiting on die 
event All normal hfe was in a state of suspense. . But they 
were wrong, thought Therese she was not going to die yet 

Bernard came back mto the room He had taken off the 
goatskin 

“I’ve come to relieve Mane. . . The poor young people must 
have a chance to see one another.” 
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She reahzed then that the engagement had been ofEcially an- 
nounced Bernard sat down at some distance from the bed, and 
took a newspaper from Ins pocket Was he going to stay there all 
day? Just before luncheon he left her, but came back m the after- 
noon, and remained at his post until Mane arrived to close die 
shutters Durmg tlic next few days he observed the same routine. 
Never a word did he speak The paper crackled a little ui 
his fingers, and whenever he turned or folded back a page 
diere was a great noise of rumpling which got on Ther^se’s 
nerves 

His last visit of die day took place when the doctor turned up, 
always rather late, at die end of lus round. This particular doctor 
gave off a smell of pipe-tobacco His beard, sparkling with rain- 
drops, caused Therese no feeling of disgust He listened perfunc- 
tonly to her heart and said ‘‘We’re coming along nicely.” They 
must be beginning to realize that she was not going to die after 
all , Why was Georges Filhot prolongmg his stay at Saint- 
Clair> What was he waiting for^ “He can read for his exam, 
without going to lectures,” Mane said Perhaps, too, he had 
decided to remain with his father, who needed him Paris no 
longer attracted him One day the girl remarked 

“Don’t you remember, it was after he’d seen you that you had 
your heart attack’ He’ll come agam when you’re better. The 
doctor won’t allow any visitors except the members of the 
family . What was that you said»” 

Without opemng her eyes, Therese answered “But I’ve not 
the least desire, dear, to see Inm ” 

Bernard, whom she had so completely forgotten, had once 
more become a part of her life As once before, so now, he was 
sohdly established m her days — thinner dian he had been, more 
careless m his dress, his head droopmg forward so that she could 
see the back of his neck, silent, with that bloodshot look which 
comes into the eyes of a man who habitually takes too many 
“mps,” and has probably had a shght stroke It was no longer 
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matter for wonder to her that she had done what she had done 
Now that the same man was there before her, weighing down her 
whole existence witli his sheer bodily bulk, notliuig seemed to her 
more natural than to want to get rid of him, to free herself for 
ever of his presence. She had failed in her attempt, and he 
was still there It was she, tins time, who was going to die, he who 
would do the watching, who would feel tliat same impatient 
desire to get it all over and done with that had been hers fifteen 
years ago He crumpled the paper, cleared his tliroat, and twisted 
his little finger violently in his ear Whenever he came back from 
tlie Cafe Lacoste, where his own particular table was always 
reserved for him, he had frequently to put his hand before his 
mouth with a muttered apology Therese pretended that she 
wanted to sleep When that happened, he went into die room 
next door, being careful to leave the door open Although she 
could no longer see him, she was conscious of him as a livmg 
entity ‘No, no,’ she said to herself, ‘I don’t really want him not 
to be ’ but beneath the deposits which die receding tide of 
life had left behind that one desire was ever present, as young, as 
fresh as ever, eternally indestructible 

Therfese could not make up her mmd to die As a matter of 
fact she was noticeably improvmg. Her appetite had returned, 
and she was no longer oppressed by terrors Of course, her heart 
might “let her down” at any moment 

“We quite understand that, Doctor,” said her modier-in-law, 
“but meanwhile it does nothing of the sort ” Mane was at the end 
of her strength, and could watch beside the invalid no longer. 
Bernard, when it was fine, went out shootmg Someone else 
would have to be found 

One morning Mane asked her mother whetlier she still dis- 
trusted Anna, and when Therese, with a shrug, replied, “You 
know perfectly well that I wasn’t right in my head poor 
little Anna,” went on, “ . . because she’ll be here this evenmg. 
She’s bringing vour clean Imeu. . It’ll only be for two months, 
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She IS engaged to a chaufFeur who is touring with his employers 
But m two months’ time 
“In two months’ time>” 

Mane blushed and said 

“You’ll be up and about, Mamma” 

Anna’s presence brought a great change mto her life Mar c 
and her fatlier put in only short appearances now, in the mommg 
and m tlie evening Thercse had once more become as a child 
who finds comfort m the proximity of its nurse She need fear 
nothing so long as Anna was there. The little maid seemed to 
take pleasure m rendenng her the most squalid services She never 
appeared to be bored 

“I 1 avj all my trousseau to make, and you know what that 
means She had grown thinner, and pretended to be m no hurry 
to see her fiance Still, she would have to leave very soon now. 
The chaufFeur might arrive at any moment He was looking for a 
place and wasn’t very keen on staying in Pans . . Ther^e, 
listening to her humble prattle, thought, ‘By diat time I shall be 
dead ’ She could no longer contemplate hfe without Anna. 

Suddenly, up from the dark recesses of the house there came a 
spurt of music piano, violm and ’cello filled the gloomy after- 
noon 

“The gramophone,” said Anna. “They’ve come back ” 

On fine days, when the betrodied pair went out riding, she 
could hear, m die monimg, die stampmg of horses in the paved 
yard Their return was heralded afar offby die sound of die eight 
hooves on die frozen road. But when it was foggy or rainmg the 
noise of the gramophone was the only sign that Georges was 
present m the house At such times Thercse lay there imagming 
that die music set a great sea of soimd between the young man 
and his Mane winch the girl could not cross Th&be was the only 
one who could walk on that watery surface, and so draw near to 
the lost mortal on the farther shore. . But before that could be 
diey must let him come, just once more, to the room m which she 
lay She had somethmg to say to him, somednng urgent. It had 
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nothing to do with love. But who could be sure that it was 
not ot her tliat he was tlmikmg when he put on those lecoids of 
the Archdukes Tno, which, she remembered, they had discussed 
one evening 

“No' ' exclaimed Thercse “No*” 

“Who are you saying ‘No’ to^ You’re dreammg, you poor 
dear*” 

The maid approached the bed Thercse took die laige coarse 
hand and held it until she felt it grow damp m hers 
“How long, Anna, before your young man returns?” 

“A fortnight, ma’am ” 

“A fortmght * Nonsense * . I shall still be ahve in a fortnight * ” 

“Qmte enough alive to do without me*” 

Towards dusk, Bernard came mto the room Therese said 
“I have one last favour to ask of you . . , Don’t look like that. 
It’s all right. It won’t cost you much ” 

He assumed a woriied air 

“You know how bad ames are . what widi resin . . 
everytlimg’s going from bad to worse Have you seen to-day’s 
market prices 

“Just one final whim of iiime. . I should so much like it if, 
for die little time that remains, you would engage a chauffeur 
. . Anna’s yoimg man ” 

“A chauffeur* You must be mad* I got rid of die one I had 
eighteen months ago A chauffeur, mdecd, with resin 

“Yes, so that Aima can stay on here It won’t be for long ” 
“One can never be sure with heart trouble . You’ve got the 
doctor thoroughly puzzled. . . A chauffeur* What should we 
do with him sJl day» That’s the last sort of suggestion I should 
have expected You’ve chosen a fine time, I must say! . .” 

Usually so silent, he stunned her now with words Indignation 
made him loquacious She did not feel strong enough to argue. 
There was nothmg she could do about it Here she was, on the 
pomt of death., and he refused her the one thing above all others 
for winch she really longed — ^Anna’s contmued presence . . and 
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just for the sake of a few banknotes^ Hadn’t she been ready to 
give up the whole of her fortune 
She said witli a sigh 
‘I’m ready to suiicnder everytlniig. • 

“Oh, now 

He broke off, but it was too late Thcrbe knew what he had 
been about to say— now drat they would come into the money 
an)- how . She gave hjtn a look which must have stirred his 
memories, even aftci fifteen years 

“Go on talking, my dears . • I don’t seem to hear you saymg 
anything. 

“But we tvere talking Giandmamma. 

“I thought she’d gone to bed,” Mane whispeied, snugglmg up 
to Georges “When you shut your eyes like that, darlmg, you 
look as diough you were dead You know, don’t you, that 
Mamma wants you to pay her one more visit > Ali^ that’s woke 
}ou up’ She’s piomised she won’t have a heart attack this 
time* I dimk diere’s something important she wants to tell 

99 

you 

“I’ll go to-morrow if die doctor will let me ” 

“Oh, she’s seen to that . I wonder what it is she v/ants to 
t?lk about . You will tell me, won’t you»” 

He made no answer The pubhc clock began to strike tlie 
somid contmued for a long time The old lady’s voice exclaimed 
from the back drawmg-room: 

“Eleven! , / It’s time I turned you out, Georges . 

He did not know that almost every mght, when he took his 
departure, he woke Ther^e, and that she followed as long as 
possible the sound of his footsteps through the sleeping village, 
where the dogs started a sudden frenzy of barkmg A htde snow 
had fallen during the last diree days, but had melted almost as 
soon as it reached die ground. It shone famdy on the roof-tiles 
To-morrow he would see her once again She must not vanish 
from this world until he had confided to her what, for so many 
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days, he had been turning over and over in hi^ mind ‘I will say 
to her . ’ He raised his eyes towards the winter stars What 

would he say to her» That she could sleep now undisturbed by 
any anxiCty on his account, diat she had done him no harm, that 
she had done nobody any harm, tliat it was her mission to force 
an entry into half-dead hearts and there turn up die soil, that widi 
her sharp share she cut deep mto die waste stuff of men’s souls, 
makmg diem, at long last, fruitful , . What did Mane matter 
to Inm , or any odier woman » What Samt-Clair or Pans, die 
family timber-yards and sawmills or the School of Law’ It 
was from die spring which Therese had made to gush decpwidiin 
him that he must draw new hfe from diis pain, diis yearmng, 
always frustrated, for a passion that should know no end 
Never more would he be satisfied with himself, never, never 
know contentment He would learn to find those limits of his 
nature beyond which stretched the leagues of an mfinite passion. 

Obscure and terrifymg httle acts, accomplished in lonelmess 
and deep security, mark out our limitations more surely than 
great crimes. 

Thus Georges pondered, as his footsteps echoed between die 
walls of the deserted village 

“I’ll stay out here on the landing,” said Mane dryly “Mind, 
now, only five minutes. When diey’re up I shall come m ” 

He was aware diat he hated the voice of this woman at whose 
side he must, from now on, hve and die He pushed open the 
door Therese was seated beside a blazmg fire At first sight he 
thought diat she looked fatter. Her cheeks were rounded (though 
that may have been the effect of a shght swellmg). Her eyes 
seemed smaller Beside her, on a low table, stood a bell, several 
botdes, and a half-full cup. The blinds were not yet lowered, and 
the wmdow-panes looked black 

She gave him a sidelong glance, but almost immediately turned 
away her eyes . He kissed her hand and smiled But she seemed 
worried about something, and moved her hps as diough the right 
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words would not come He said nothuig, thinking it was she who 
ought to begin their talk 

“Well . . but first of all, promise me it’s about . . I 
hardly dare . 

She looked at him anxiously 

“It all depends on you . Your father has lorries, hasn’t he?” 

He thought she must be delirious 

“What have loines to do with it»” 

“Because . he’s had experience m drivmg heavy vehicles 
Anna’s young man, I mean . If your father could take 
him on He has first-rate references . , In that case, you see, 
I shouldn’t lose the girl. But I hardly dare hope It would be 
too wonderfuB” 

Hungrily she tried to mterpret his expression He did not seem 
very happy Why was he frownmg? 

“If what I’ve said annoys you 

Fie protested diat of course it didn’t. He would mention the 
matter to his father He didn’t think: dieie was a vacancy just at 
present but they could certainly find somethung for die man 
to do until one occurred. She sighed happily, and looked at 
him His head was bent forward, and he had that same look of a 
naughty dog which she had noticed on a certain mght m the Rue 
du Bac . From very far off, thickened by distance, she heard 
a voice ‘It’s he,” it said “he, and for the last tune . . the dearly 
loved youth .” Yes, it was Georges In what way had she 
huit him now that he should turn on her diat suffering gaze^ He 
saw the trouble m her eyes. Now was die moment to fling at her 
what he had made up Ins mind to say, what she was no longer 
capable of understanding He began* 

“No, you never harmed me. . . 

He had forgotten all the rest that he had prepared so carefully. 
He asked her a question, at random 

“Do you want to go to sleep?” 

Mane opened the door and called to him that the five minutes 
were up Leamng agamst the frame, she could see Georges stand- 
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mg theie, bent slightly foiward above Thcrese s chau, which, 
for her, was out of sight He seemed not to have heard her voice, 
and repeated tlie question he had put. 

“Do you want to go to sleep’’' 

The sick w oman shook her head She scarcely ever slept now, 
because of die difiiculty she found m brcatliiiig The nights 
seemed endless 

“Would you like a book’” 

No, she could not read now. “I just do nothmg I heai die 
clocks strike, I wait for the end. 

“The end of the mght, ^ou mean’” 

Suddenly she seized his hands Only foi a few seconds could he 
bear upon his face die fire of desperate tenderness that flamed in 
her eyes 

“Yes, my dear the end of hfe, die end of the mght ” 




